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Foreword 


In  recent  years,  a  concern  for  the  volune  and  cost  of  public  depend- 
ency has  often  obscured  the  necessity  for  increasing  knowledge  of  its  char- 
acter.   So  urgent  were  the  immediate  and  obvious  needs  that  those  responsible 
for  administration  did  not  always  have  the  time  to  examine  in  general  terms 
the  composition  of  the  population  they  were  assisting,  and  often  shared  vrith 
the  public  at  large  a  general  ignorance  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
persons  who  were  receiving  aid  and  the  imderlying  factors  that  explained  or 
accompanied  their  need. 

As  it  became  evident,  however,  that  public  assistance  and  relief  were 
not  merely  passing  problems  of  an  emergency,  to  be  dealt  vri.th  on  a  makeshift 
basis,  a  detailed  understanding  of  the  special  characteristics  of  persons 
receiving  relief  ceased  to  be  a  more  or  less  academic  luxury,  and  became, 
instead,  an  indispensable  basis  of  administrative  efficiency.    Policies  and 
laws,  in  ever  increasing  degree,  are  aimed  at  the  assistance  of  those  who 
are  in  need  for  certain  specific  reasons,  such  as  old  age,  widowhood,  orphan- 
hood, invalidism,  and  the  like,  and  these  problems  must,  therefore,  be  meas- 
ured on  both  a  qualitative  and  a  quantitative  basis.    Furthermore,  research 
into  the  characteristics  of  the  large  residual  group  of  recipients  of  general 
relief  is  an  important  step  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
their  dependency. 

In  its  effort  to  appraise  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  problems 
of  assistance  and  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Committee-  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance  and  Relief  was  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  pres- 
ented by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  to  sponsor  a  State-wide  research 
project  directed  toward  analyzing  the  characteriatics  of  the  relief  popula- 
tion, as  represented  on  the  rolls  of  the  three  most  extensive  public  relief 
enterprises,  namely,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  the  Poor  Relief  au- 
thorities throughout  the  State,  and  the  Federal  Vtorks  Program. 

The  results  of  this  study,  extending  over  more  than  a  year,  ajid  reach- 
ing into  every  county  of  Pennsylvania,  are  presented  in  this  report.  The 
Committee  has  been  enabled  from  time  to  time  during  its  own  deliberations  to 
have  access  to  partial  rettirns  and  tentative  findings  of  the  study,  vfhich 
have  proved  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance.    It  believes  that  other  stu- 
dents of  public  relief  will  find  this  complete  report  useful,  both  for  the 
light  it  throws  upon  present  experience  in  a  typical  Commonwealth,  and  as  a 
stimulus  and  possible  starting  point  for  further  intensive  exploration  of 
significant  aspects  of  public  assistance  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  Committee  is  indebted  to  the  technical  staff  of  the  project  for 
exceedingly  able  service  in  bringing  this  far-flimg  and  complicated  project 
to  successful  completion.    Its  deep  appreciation  is  also  extended  to  State 
and  local  officials  and  staffs  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  the  hundreds  of  poor  districts  through- 
out the  State,  for  their  cooperation  in  making  records  available  for  study. 
Many  organizations  and  individuals  have  generously  donated  office  space  tind 
facilities  for  the  study.    Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  llr.  Clarkson 
Stevens,  of  the  Regional  Statistical  Office  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, in  Philadelphia,  and  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Grimes,  Director  of  the  State 
FeuTa  Show  Building,  in  Harrisburg. 

Among  many  persons  -whose  advice  and  assistance  have  been  most  help- 
ful, special  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Edwin  Niederberger,  State  Coordinator 
of  Statistical  Projects,  of  the  V/orks  Progress  Administration;  Dr.  J.  Rudolph 
F.  Stier,  now  of  the  Coordinating  Committee,  Washington,  and  formerly  Region- 
al Research  Supervisor  of  the  Vforks  Progress  Administration;  Dr.  Hoiward  Myers, 
Director  of  Social  Research,  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  who,  at  a 
critical  moment,  made  funds  exceeding  $3,000  available  for  continuance  of 
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important  parts  of  the  project;  and  l.'jr,  Enimett  IVelch,  Director  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  for  consistent  coopera 
tion  from  the  beginning  and  for  reading  certain  sections  of  the  nanuscript. 


Herbert  F.  Goodrich,  Chairman 


Introduction 


Historical  Background.      Beginning  vd.th  its  ancient  system  of  local 
outdoor  poor  relief  and  almshouse  care,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  state,  in  the 
course  of  time  added  to  these  a  system  of  Mothers'  Assistance  (a  responsi- 
bility shared  with  the  counties).  Old  Age  Assistance,  Pensions  for  the  Blind, 
Veterans'  Relief,  and  Unemployment  Relief.    The  counties  themselves,  through 
the  Courts  and  Poor  Districts,  retained  jurisdiction  over  needy  dependent 
children.    This  multiplicity  of  agencies,  Tidth  their  different  methods  of 
record  keeping  and  reporting,  frequently  obscxired  both  the  magnitude  and  the 
nature  of  the  total  problem. 

Overlapping  of  functions  further  complicated  the  situation  both  for 
applicants  and  for  the  general  public,  and,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  accurately 
define  jurisdictions,  the  emergency  unemployment  relief  administrations  ten- 
ded to  give  help  not  only  to  the  families  of  those  who  were  left  without  funds 
because  of  unemployment,  but  also  large  numbers  of  other  persons  whose  need 
for  help  was  just  as  great,  even  though  unemployment  might  not  be  the  direct 
or  chief  cause  of  their  distress.    This  tendency  was  accelerated  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  the  assumption  of 
partial  responsibility  for  xmemployment  relief  by  the  Federal  Government, 
since  it  meant  that  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  was  the  only  agency  with 
resources  great  enough  to  provide  adequately  for  large  numbers  of  persons. 
Furthermore,  legislative  enactments,  which  presumably  made  provision  for 
special  categories  of  need,  were  often  in  practice  ineffectual,  because  suffi- 
cient funds  for  providing  the  classes  in  question  were  not  supplied  by  the 
state  or  local  authorities.    In  addition  local  poor  authorities,  dependent  on 
a  limited  taxing  power,  frequently  turned  as  many  cases  as  possible  over  to 
the  better  equipped  agencies. 

Both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  always  had  officially  objected 
to  the  use  of  unemployment  relief  funds  for  the  care  of  so-called  "unemploy- 
ables"  who,  it  was  argued,  are  ultimately  a  local  responsibility  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  for.    The  Federal  Government  finally  attempt- 
ed to  enforce  its  policy  by  limiting  its  participation  in  unemployment  relief 
to  the  provision  of  employment  at  security  wages  to  employable  workers.  Fed- 
eral funds  for  direct  relief  were  curtailed  and  then  stopped.    To  existing 
State  and  local  maohinejry  was  added  a  Federal  organization  for  the  administra- 
tion of  a  large-scale  Works  Program  which,  ■»rtiile  it  failed  to  transfer  all 
employable  cases  to  its  rolls,  did  absorb  the  great  majority. 

While  the  Federal  Works  Program  and  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
provided  for  moat  of  those  who  needed  relief <  the  425  Poor  Districts  of  the 
State  were  responsible  for  the  care  of  a  varying  number  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  had  either  been  turned  back  by  the  unemployment  relief  authorities,  in 
their  efforts  to  confine  their  aid  to  the  "unemployed",  or  who  had  continued 
to  receive  poor  relief  in  the  absence  of  adequate  funds  for  Old  Age  Assis- 
tance, Mothers'  Assistance,  or  Blind  Pensions.    Thus,  three  agencies  of 
government,  one  Federal,  one  State,  and  one  local,  together  supplied  Pennsyl- 
vania with  a  general  relief  program. 

Although  unemployables  were  declared  to  be  a  state  or  local  respon-  » 
sibility,  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  J/  made  it  possible 


1/    Provision  was  also  made  for  maternal  and  child  health,  crippled  children, 
child  welfare  services,  and  public  health.    See  Titles  V  and  VI  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act.    For  the  future,  a  plan  for  Social  Security 
through  Old  Age  Benefits  and  Unemployment  Compensation  is  provided. 
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for  the  Federal  C-overnment  to  assist,  through  the  Social  Security  Board,  in 
providing  for  several  specified  groups  within  the  so-called  unemployable 
population,  if  proper  State  legislation  were  adopted.    State  assistance  serv- 
ices created  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dependent  children,  were  assured  that, 
within  limits,  they  could  practically  write  their  own  Federal  checks.  For 
grants  up  to  thirty  dollars  per  person  per  month,  the  Federal  Govermnent 
p.'ould  pay  half  for  each  aged  or  blind  person  aided,  while  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  helping  each  dependent  child  was  guaranteed  up  to  eighteen  dollars 
for  the  first  child,  and  twelve  dollars  for  each  additional  child,  together 
Tri.th  added  sums  for  administration. 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Relief,  after  its  appointment  by  ^^overnor  Earle,  was  that  of 
determining  in  some  fashion  what  the  composite  caseload  of  the  three  major 
agencies  v/as  like.    Over  half  of  the  persons  who  were  being  helped  were  re- 
ceiving aid  from  the  Federal  T.'orks  Program  in  the  form  of  security  wages, 
vAile  36  per  cent  were  in  direct  relief  cases  v/hose  needs  were  being  met  by 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  4  per  cent  were  in  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases. 
Categorical  assistance  rolls  viere  then  relatively  sm8.ll,  but  it  virs  important 
to  knovf  how  much  of  the  help  proffered  by  the  Federal  Government  might  be 
accepted,  if  a  more  accurate  classification  of  the  relief  population  were 
available.    In  addition,  it  was  believed  that  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  relief  population  vrould  be  of  value  in  the  Committee's 
work.    The  reemployment  possibilities  of  workers  on  relief,  the  amount  of  in- 
come they  had  to  depend  on,  the  racial  and  national  backgrounds  of  relief 
persons,  were,  among  others,  questions  to  which  the  only  immediately  avail- 
able answers  were,  at  the  best,  based  on  estimates  from  older  st\idies  or,  at 
the  vrorst,  on  mere  speculation. 

Scope  of  the  Study  and  Method  Employed.      Sponsored  and  directed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  and  conducted 
Tdth  Federal  funds  as  a  IVorks  Progress  Administration  project,  this  study 
attempted,  by  means  of  the  investigation  of  a  relatively  large  sample  of 
those  on  relief,  to  obtain  certain  factual  information  which  could  be  used 
in  arriving  at  reasonable  answers  to  many  of  these  practical  questions.  The 
study  was  administered  centrally  from  Harrisburg  but  the  investigations  were 
conducted  by  field  workers  in  every  county  of  the  State.    The  services  of 
about  817  different  persons,  753  of  whom  vere  drawn  from  the  rolls  of  eli- 
gible relief  workers,  were  used  in  the  study. 

Samples  of  the  five  most  important  relief  groups  were  taken:    10  per 
cent  of  all  active  cases  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief, on  May  31,1936; 
10  per  cent  of  the  families  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  certified  relief 
vrorkers  who  were  on  Works  Program  projects.  May  31,  1936;  10  per  cent  of  the 
active  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases  on  July  31,  1936;  10  per  cent  of  the  Alms- 
house population  of  the  same  date;  and  100  per  cent  of  dependent  children 
paid  for  and  supervised  by  the  Directors  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  on  July 
31,  1936. 

Mothers'  Assistance,  Old  Age  Assistance,  Blind  Pensions,  and  Veterans' 
Relief  rolls  were  not  sampled,  partly  because  at  that  time  they  had  not  yet 
come  to  form  a  significant  portion  of  the  total,  and  partly  because  the  very 
process  of  determining  eligibility  for  the  particular  aid  they  were  receiv- 
ing provided  the  most  significant  facts  regarding  them. 

The  samples  were  selected  at  random  with  every  safeguard  against 
error,  and  accounted  for  46,666  cases,  or  153,779  persons,  an  estimated  ten 
per  cent  of  all  the  persons  receiving  any  of  the  specified  forms  of  care  on 
the  specified  dates.    It  is  believed  that  proportions  based  on  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  are  reliable.    Though  a  period  of  sixty  days  elapsed  be- 
tween the  selection  of  the  samples  of  the  unemployment  relief  and  poor  relief 
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caseloads,  a  check  of  the  date  of  opening  of  the  sample  ±J  of  poor  relief 
cases  makes  it  unlikely  that  any  significant  error  was  introduced  because  of 
this  difference  in  tine. 

Each  of  the  46,866  cases  in  the  sample  was  visited  by  an  investigator, 
p.nd  a  schedule  was  prepared  v/hioh  gave  in  some  detail  the  essential  facts 
about  the  case  and  all  its  members.    Additional  data  were  then  obtained  from 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  case,  and,  after  careful  editing  in  the  field, 
the  schedule  was  sent  to  Tabulating  "eadquarters  in  Harrisburg.    Eere  the 
schedule  was  coded  and  the  residence  histories  and  other  pertinent  data  check- 
ed, to  determine,  first,  the  eligibility  of  various  case  members  for  one  of 
the  forms  of  categorical  aid  under  various  grades  of  extension  of  the  laws 
governing  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Tependent  Children,  and  Elind  Pensions. 
The  results  of  this  checking,  along  vfith  the  coded  items  of  information, 
vfere  then  transferred  to  Hollerith  cards,  and  the  data  tabulated  mechanically 
from  them. 

The  tabulations  presented  in  this  report  are,  for  the  most  part,  limit- 
ed to  those  persons  v/iio  v/erc  receiving  relief  ir.  their  ovm  homes,  that  is, 
the  10  per  cent  samples  of  Outdoor  Poor  Pvelief,  Direct  Unemplo;^ent  F.elief, 
and  Federal  IVorks  Program  cases.    The  material  nov;  published  is  thus  limited, 
since  consideration  of  almshouse  care  and  of  the  care  of  children  in  foster 
homes  involved  special  problems  which  require  more  exhaustive  treatment  than 
is  convenient  or  suitable  in  a  general  report  of  this  nature. 

Five  major  subdivisions  of  the  data  have  been  recognized: 

1.  Persons  Receiving  Relief 

2.  Cases  Receiving  Relief 

3.  Income  of  Relief  Cases 

4.  Employability  of  Persons  on  Relief 

5.  Special  Problem  Groups  in  the  Relief  Population 

Appendix  tables  provide  detailed  information  for  eacli  of  these  subdivisions. 
The  presentation  is  factual  throughout,  interpretation  being  kept  at  the 
barest  minimum  consistent  with  a  clear  description  of  the  facts  found. 

Definition  of  Terms .      In  some  respects,  the  entire  field  of  research 
into  problem.s  of  public  assistance  and  relief  is  so  new  that  a  uniform  ter- 
minology has  not  as  yet  been  crystallized,  and  it  is  frequently  because  of 
problems  of  definition  that  misunderstandings  and  disagreements  arise.  "Un- 
employability",  "Old  Age",  "Dependent  Child",  "Relief  Case",  "Unattached 
Persons",  are,  for  example,  terms  which  are  necessary  elements  of  any  dis- 
cussion of  public  assistance  or  relief,  and  yet  the  meanings  of  such  terms 
vary  from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place. 

IVhen  such  terms  are  necessary  in  this  report,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  define  them  as  they  are  used,  but,  before  any  detailed  consideration 
is  given  to  the  material  it  is  well  to  examine  briefly  the  adjectives  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  entire  field  studied. 

"Relief"  has  been  used  to  designate  aid  provided  either  in  the  form 
of  a  direct  grant  of  cash  or  commodities  to  unemployed  or  poor  persons  made 
by  county  Emergency  Relief  Boards  or  local  poor  authorities,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  security  wage  paid  by  the  Federal  government  to  a  certified  relief 


\/    About  7  per  cent  of  the  2,505  cases  in  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  sample 
had  been  opened  betv^een  May  31,  1936  and  July  31,  1936. 
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vforker  on  a  Vi'orks  Program  project.     "Putlic  Assistance"  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  limited  to  those  direct  grants  made  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
mothers  with  dependent  children,  by  the  State  and  local  governments  through 
the  county  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  Boards,  and  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  of 
the  State  Department  of  V.'elfare,    The  term  "Categorical  Aid"  is  also  some- 
times employed  in  reference  to  these  forms  of  assistance.    "Direct  Relief" 
when  used  alone,  applies  to  the  direct  grants  made  by  the  county  Emergency 
Relief  Boards  or  by  the  Directors  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  while  "Un- 
employment Relief",  used  alone,  covers  direct  grants  made  by  the  county 
Emergency  Relief  Boards,  as  vrell  as  security  vmges  paid  to  relief  workers 
by  the  V/orks  Progress  Administration. 

Occasionally,  "EPJi."  (Emergency  Relief  Administration)  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  ""I'lPA"  for  aid  provided  in  the 
form  of  Works  Program  security  wages. 

Some  of  the  Findings.      Since  persons  on  relief  form  such  a  signifi- 
cantly large  group  ^rithin  the  total  population,  it  is  to  be  expected  that, 
in  most  of  their  characteristics,  they  follow  the  same  general  pattern.  Be- 
aause  of  this  it  is  sometimes  the  minor  differences  that  provide  clues  as 
to  the  nature  and  cause  of  "dependency".    Thus,  while  39  per  cent  of  the 
total  populetion  of  the  State  in  1930  were  under  twenty,  47  per  cent  of  those 
on  relief  were  in  this  age  class,  indicating  the  somewhat  larger  number  of 
children  in  relief  families,  a  factor  that  is  of  special  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  the  median  weekly  income  of  all  families  on  re- 
lief was  fl3.55.    One-fifth  of  the  children  under  sixteen  receiving  relief 
vrere,  in  addition,  deprived  of  the  support  and  care  of  one  or  both  of  their 
parents. 

Together  with  this  over-representation  of  children  was  a  deficiency 
of  persons  in  the  age  classes  generally  considered  to  have  the  greatest  em- 
ployment possibilities,  a  deficiency  that  was  most  evident  among  males.  Over 
one-fifth  of  the  employable  males  dependent  on  Works  Program  security  wages, 
one-quarter  of  those  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  40  per  cent 
of  those  receiving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  were  over  50  years  of  age.    This  is 
especially  significant  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  of  all  the  experi- 
enced workers  who  were  totally  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  study,  approx- 
imately one- fifth  had  not  worked  on  a  non-relief  Job  for  over  five  years. 

While  persons  over  64  did  not  form  an  extremely  large  percentage  of 
all  persons  on  relief,  the  aged  on  relief,  plus  those  on  public  assistance 
rolls  or  in  almshouses,  fonaed  an  estimated  one-fifth  of  the  population 
65  years  old  and  over.    Had  the  assistance  laws  of  the  State  been  so  worded 
that  full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
would  have  been  possible,  the  aged  on  relief,  together  with  about  19  per  cent 
of  the  children,  could  have  been  transferred  to  categorical  assistance  rolls 
•where  Federal  funds  would  have  been  available  to  assist  in  their  care.  This 
would  have  meant  a  reduction  of  about  15  per  cent  in  the  total  of  all  persons 
dependent  on  \memployment  or  poor  relief. 

The  underprivileged  position  of  the  \urban  negro  is  reflected  in  the 
large  proportions  of  negroes  receiving  relief;  over  12  per  cent  of  the  re- 
lief population  was  colored,  as  corqjared  with  about  5  per  cent  of  all  persons 
in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  last  decennial  census. 

The  foreign  bom,  on  the  other  hand,  were  under-represented  in  the 
relief  population,  amoxmting  to  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total, 
though  approximately  13  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1930  was  of 
foreign  birth.    Thus,  the  notion  that  the  relief  population  tends  to  be 
alien  has  no  f otindations j  in  fact,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  persons  on 
relief  were  non-citizens. 
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As  expected,  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  caseload  vras  largely  unemploy- 
able, about  62  per  cent  of  the  cases  containing  no  persons  working  or  seek- 
ing work,  but  it  was  more  significant  that  almost  16  per  cent  of  the  cases 
receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  contained  no  employable  members.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  Works  Program  its  cases  were  all  of  the  employable 
type. 

Private  employment,  while  providing  the  only  important  source  of 
supplementary  income  for  relief  cases,  amounted  on  the  average  to  very  little. 
Half  of  the  cases  that  included  privately  employed  members  derived  less  than 
$7.50  weekly  from  their  rrages.    Furthermore,  such  private  employment  was  found 
in  less  than  12  per  cent  of  all  cases  studied.    V.'here  relief  persons  had  ob- 
tained non- relief  employment,  certain  occupations  tended  to  occur  with  con- 
siderable frequency;  one-third  of  the  privately  occupied  women  were  servants, 
and  about  22  per  cent  were  semi-skilled  operatives  in  textile  and  garment 
factories,  while  almost  13  per  cent  of  the  men  were  miners  or  mine  laborers. 

Although  the  unskilled  formed  the  largest  single  group  of  all  workers 
on  relief,  employed  and  unemployed,  the  conception  of  relief  employables  as 
a  group  that  is  ovenvhelmingly  imskilled  is  incorrect.    Even  disregarding 
the  white-collar  group,  which  formed  roughly  one-tenth  of  relief  employables, 
it  was  found  that  approximately  as  many  of  the  v.-orkers  on  poor  relief  rolls, 
and  considerably  more  on  unemployment  relief  rolls,  reported  themselves  ex- 
perienced in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  manual  occupations  as  reported  experience 
in  unskilled  occupations. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  regarding  the  relief  population  as 
a  whole  is  the  extent  to  which  it  must  be  considered  to  be  a  continuing  pro- 
blem of  government.    No  very  definite  answer  is  possible  but  a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  the  total  was  made  up  of  persons  iirtio  vrere  not  likely  to 
obtain  work  and  v;ho,  in  addition,  lacked  the  assistance  of  some  employpble 
person  who  could  be  expected  to  provide  for  their  support.     If  only  the 
widowed  and  separated  mothers  and  their  children,  the  unemployables  over 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  the  physically  handicapped  adults  under  sixty-four 
and  those  unemployed  job  seekers  over  forty-five  are  considered,  approximate- 
ly one-quarter  of  the  relief  population  is  accounted  for.     In  addition  to 
these  groups  there  are  others  who  because  of  lack  of  experience  or  oppor- 
tunity will  possibly  remain  as  relief  recipients  even  in  the  most  prosperous 
of  periods,  but  the  four  classes  enumerated  above  are  the  most  important. 
In  some  instances  the  full-time  employment  of  another  member  of  the  house- 
hold will  provide  sufficient  fxinds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  in 
question  but  to  a  large  extent  the  aged,  the  orphaned,  the  handicapped  and 
similar  groups  represent  to  the  potential  worker  a  responsibility  over  and 
above  that  of  providing  for  wife  and  children.    In  addition  many  of  the  older 
employables  vho  cannot  obtain  work  have  families  who  are  not  included  in  the 
25  per  cent.    These  persons  will  more  than  compensate  for  decreases  because 
of  other  factors. 

When  the  study  was  made  approximately  1,552,000  persons  were  receiv- 
ing relief.    Of  this,  about  385,000  were  members  of  these  special  problem 
groups.    There  were  however  agencies  in  Pennsylvania  dispensing  public  aid 
which  was  not  classified  as  relief.    Approximately  40,000  persons  over 
seventy  were  receiving  old  age  assistance  while  8,000  persons  over  sixteen 
were  blind    pensioners,  about  9,000  widows  were  receiving  Mothers'  Assis- 
tance for  some  22,000  children  while  the  counties  were  providing  directly 
for  at  least  15,000  additional  dependent  children  in  foster  homes  and 
orphanages.    Finally  the  directors  of  the  poor  and  the  County  Commissioners 
of  many  counties  maintained  almshouses  which  at  that  time  housed  approx- 
imately 13,000  inmates.     If  all  of  these  persons,  wholly  or  partially  de- 
pendent on  public  aid  are  included,  the  total  relief  and  assistance  popula- 
tion amounted  to  1,659,000  persons  or  if  we  exclude  the  Mothers  receiving 
I'JiF  grants  and  count  only  their  children,  to  1,650,000  persons. 
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All  of  these  forms  of  assistance  other  than  relief  were  designed  to 
care  for  persons  who  were  in  need  for  some  specific  causes  which  made  self- 
maintenance  impossible  either  permanently  or  for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  relief  agencies  on  the  other  hand  have  for  the  most  part  come  to 
be  thought  of  as  providing  for  groups  whose  need  is  of  somewhat  shorter 
duration.    It  nevertheless  seems  evident  that  large  numbers  of  persons  re- 
ceiving relief  can  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  more  permanent  part  of  the 
publicly  aided  population. 

An  analysis  of  the  relief  and  assistance  population  into  these  groups 
would  indicate  approximately  477,000  persons  who  because  of  age,  physical  or 
mental  handicaps  or  broken  families  would  probably  remair  in  need  even  after 
the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions  creates  employment  opportunities 
which  would  make  possible  the  reduction  of  the  residual  group  of  1,167,000 
other  relief  persons  to  somewhat  smaller  totals.    Although  the  total  will 
increase  and  decrease  with  economic  changes  this  thirty  per  cent  of  the  re- 
lief and  assistance  population  vras  apparently  the  group  that  would  tend  to 
remain  no  matter  how  optimistic  one  might  be  regarding  the  immediate  future. 


t 
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CHAPTER  I 
P3RS01IS  RECEIVIIIG  RELIEF 


Vfhile  the  measurement  of  characteristics  such  as  ease  income,  employ- 
p.bility,  emd  eligibility  for  various  types  of  assistance  depends  on  defini- 
tions that  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  there  are  certain  basic  factors  such 
as  sex,  age,  race,  and  nativity,  which  do  not  depend  on  special  definitions, 
and  which  also  are  useful  in  comparing  persons  receiving  relief  with  the 
total  population  of  the  State. 

In  this  chapter,  after  an  examination  of  the  estimated  total  of  all 
persons  receiving  public  assistance  or  relief,  with  special  reference  to 
their  ages,  these  more  common  characteristics  of  the  relief  population  are 
studied  as  they  appeared  in  the  sample  of  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Un- 
employment Relief,  and  the  Federal  Works  Program. 

Age  Composition  of  the  Population  Receiving  Relief  and  Assistance. 
In  May  1936,  when  the  study  was  undertaken,  about  1,650,000  persons  were  re- 
ceiving aid  from  one  of  the  several  governmental  agencies  provided  for  this 
purpose.    Without  any  special  examination  of  existing  information,  it  was 
possible  to  state  that  at  least  8,000  were  blind;  at  least  40,000  were  aged; 
and  at  least  37,000  were  children,  because  these  numbers  of  persons  were  al- 
ready receiving  aid  from  special  agencies  designed  for  the  purpose. 

The  great  majority  of  the  relief  population,  however,  vms  not  receiv- 
ing categorical  assistance,  but  was  being  provided  for  by  unemployment  relief, 
poor  relief,  or  aid  from  the  Federal  Works  Program.    (See  Table  1.) 

Table  1.  -  Estimated  Population 
Dependent  on  Public  Assistance  or  Relief 
by  Agency  or  Type  of  Assistance 
May  31,  1936 
(or  date  nearest  thereto) 


AGENCY  OR  TYPE  OF  CARE  Number  of  Persons  Per  Cent 

(Thouseuids ) 


Total  1,650  100,0 

Federal  Works  Program  909  55.1 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief  586  35.5 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief  57  3.5 

Old  Age  Assistance  40  2«4 

Mothers  Assistance  22  1*3 

Dependent  Children  15  0«9 

Almshouse  Care  13  0*8 

Blind  Pensions  8  .0»5 


iVorks  Program  estimated  'by  multiplying  the  230,694  relief  persons  reported 
as  working  Ifey  30,  1936  (NEC  Form  209)  by  3.94,  the  average  nvmiber  of  per- 
sons per  worker  found  in  the  sample  study.    Direct  Unenyloynent  Relief  as 
reported  for  week  ending  May  30,  1936  plus  4,200  receiving  Veterans'  Relief. 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  estimated  by  multiplying  26,373  cases  found  active  July 
31,  1936  by  an  average  of  2.15  found  true  in  sample  study.    Old  Age  Assis- 
tance and  Blind  Pensions  obtained  from  State  Welfare  Department .    ttothers ' 
Assistance  does  not  include  the  mothers,  only  the  estimated  number  of  child- 
ren (2.6  per  case ) .    Almshouse  inmates  obtained  by  survey  July  31,  1936. 
Dependent  Children,  January ^"1936 . 
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How  many  aged  persons  or  children  were  included  in  these  groups  v/as 
unknovm  until  after  this  investigation,  but,  when  the  age  composition  of  the 
entire  relief  and  assistance  population  was  known,  several  striking  facts 
cane  to  light.     (See  Tables  2  and  3.)      About  36  per  cent  of  those  aided  were 
under  15  years  of  age,  a  proportion  that  is  soinev/hat  greater  than  the  ratio 
of  all  persons  under  15  to  the  entire  population  in  1830,  v/hich  was  approx- 
imately 30  per  cent.    The  significance  of  this  becoines  more  evident  if  the 
estimated  total  is  compared  with  the  1935  population  estimate  for  the  sane 
kge  classes.    Approximately  one  chile  of  every  five  under  the  age  of  15  was 
on  relief  or  was  dependent  on  some  form  of  public  assistance.     (Table  2)  It 
is  this  group  more  than  any  other  in  the  population  that  will  ultimately 
prove  how  effective  the  relief  policies  of  the  past  fevf  years  have  been.  If 
these  children  are  givon  a  chance  to  obtain  sufficient  food,  proper  clothing, 
end  reasonably  happy  homes,  they  v.'ill  have  a  better  opportunity  to  mature  to 
citizens  who  will  be  an  asset  to  the  State,    This,  more  than  any  other  single 
fact,  makes  adequacy  of  assistance  important. 

Table  2.  -  Per  Cent  of  Pennsylvania's  Population 
Receiving  Public  Assistance  or  Relief; 
by  Age  Class 
May  31,  1936 
(or  nearest  date  thereto) 


AGE  CLASS 

Estimated  Total 
Population  a/ 
(Thousands )~ 

ESTIMATED  POPtrLATION  RECEIVING 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  OR  RELIEF 

Kumber  b/ 
(Thousand^)           Per  Cent  of  Total 

Total 

9,890 

1,650 

16,7 

Under  5 

777 

168 

21.6 

5-14 

1,902 

420 

22.1 

15  -  39 

4,074 

591 

14.5 

40  -  64 

2,564 

352 

13.7 

65  and  over 

573 

119 

20.8 

a/  Estimate  for  1935  assuming  migration  similar  to  period  1920-1930.  Source: 
"Estimates  of  Future  Population  by  States"  prepared  by  Warren  Thompson  and 
P.  K.  Vflielpton  of  the  Scripps  Foundation,  for  the  National  Resources  Board 
December,  1934. 


b/    Estimate  includes  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  Federal 
Works  Program,  Dependent  Children,  Inmates  of  Almshouses  and  the  three 
forms  of  Categorical  Assistance. 

A  similar  comparison  of  the  1935  estimates  of  persons  65  and  over,  with 
the  estimated  total  of  those  receiving  public  aid  (Table  2),  shows  that  a 
fifth  of  the  estimated  total  nxxmber  of  aged  persons  were  on  reliaf  or  assis- 
tance rolls,  a  proportion  which  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  view  of  the  find- 
ings of  other  studies. 2/       In  1932,  a  study  of  persons  over  65  in  Connecticut 
revealed  that  49.2  per  cent  of  the  aged  had  loss  than  $300  annual  income. 
Three  years  earlier,  1929,  a  similar  survey  in  New  York  showed  48.2  per  cent. 
Being  a  group  that  is  naturally  dependent,  the  position  of  these  elders  be- 
comes more  and  more  precarious  as  the  nation  becomes  increasingly  urban.  If 
aged  persons  are  living  apart  from  their  relatives  and  friends  and  do  not  be- 
long in  the  small  group  that  has  accumulated  sufficient  savings  to  provide 
for  their  old  age,  it  is  practically  inevitable  that  they  must  become  depend- 
ent on  the  State.     If  they  do  have  relatives  or  friends,  their  dependency  ae 
a  class  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  those  who  are  aiding 
them,  resources  that  in  times  of  economic  stress  are  likely  to  vanish. 


1/    Old  Age  Security  Staff  Report,  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  January, 
1935. 
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Table  3.  -  A  Comparison  of  the  Age  Distribution  of  Persons 
Receiving  Unemployment  or  Poor  Relief  1,'ay,  1936  a/ 
v/ith  the  Estimated  Age  Distribution  of 
the  Entire  Relief  and  Assistance  Population  of  that  Date  and 
the  Total  Population  of  Pennsylvania  -  1930 


PERCENT        IN        EACH  AGE  CLASS 

Estimated 

Relief  and  Persons  Receiving 

AGE  CLASS                  Total  Population           Assistance  Unemployment  or 

1930  b/            Population  1936  c/       Poor  Relief  _d/ 


Total 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5 

9  #3 

10.2 

10.4 

5  - 

9 

10.4 

12.1 

12.1 

10  - 

14 

10.2 

13.4 

13,3 

15  - 

19 

9.5 

11.1 

11.6 

20  - 

24 

8.5 

7.6 

8.1 

25  - 

29 

7.6 

5.9 

6.2 

30  - 

34 

7.3 

5.3 

5.6 

35  - 

39 

7.5 

5.9 

6.2 

40  - 

44 

6.6 

5.5 

5.8 

45  - 

49 

5.8 

5.1 

5.3 

50  - 

54 

4.9 

4.4 

4.6 

55  - 

59 

3.9 

3,4 

3.5 

60  - 

64 

3.1 

2.9 

2,9 

65  - 

69 

2.3 

2.2 

2,2 

70  or 

over 

3.0 

5.0 

2,2 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
b/    Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Population,  Volume  II,  Table  24, 
~     page  618. 

2J    Estimate  includes  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  Federal 
TTorks  Program,  Dependent  Children,  Inmates  of  Almshouses  and  the  three 
forms  of  categorical  assistance.    May  31,  1936  or  dates  nearest  thereto 
have  been  used. 

d/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  Federal  Works  Program. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  aged  recipients  of  public  aid  were  on  the 
rolls  of  Old  Age  or  Blind  Assistance  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    The  balance 
was  distributed  over  the  other  agencies,  with  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  car- 
ing for  a  group  which  formed  a  large  proportion  of  their  total  cases.  Since 
that  time,  however,  partial  compliance  with  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
has  enabled  the  State  to  transfer  many  of  the  eligible  aged  from  the  waiting 
lists  for  categorical  assistance  to  actual  payrolls,  with  the  result  that 
the  present  distribution  of  the  aged  by  agency  is  probably  somewhat  differ- 
ent.   Attention  is  called  to  this  large  fraction  of  the  aged  cared  for  by 
categorical  assistance,  since  it  is  the  only  factor  which  causes  the  age 
curve  for  the  entire  assistance  population  to  differ  in  any  significant  way 
from  the  age  distribution  of  persons  receiving  unemployment  and  poor  relief. 

Age  Composition  of  the  Population  Dependent  on  Unemployment  Relief 
and  Poor  Relief.    Since  the  age  conqjosition  of  the  total  population  tends 
to  change  rather  slowly,  a  comparison  of  the  1930  age  distribution  with  the 
age  distribution  of  those  receiving  relief  will  prove  useful.    (Table  3.) 
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The  chief  difference  between  the  two  was  the  greater  proportion  of  yoimg 
persons  in  the  relief  population,  pointed  out  previously.    This,  of  course, 
made  the  proportions  in  the  higher  age  classes  smaller  for  the  relief  popu- 
lation than  for  all  persons  in  1S30,    If  only  the  populations  20  and  over 
are  considered,  the  chief  difference  was  in  the  thirties.    Both  the  total 
population  and  those  on  relief  shov^  steady  decreases  in  the  proportion  of 
their  totals  lying  in  each  age  class  until  the  25  to  29  group  is  reached. 
At  this  point,  the  age  classes  in  the  population  remain  almost  stationary 
until  the  40  to  44  group,  while  the  proportions  of  the  relief  population 
continue  to  decline  until  30  to  34,  and  then  rise  again  in  the  35  to  39 
class.    From  this  point  on,  the  two  curves  decline  at  the  same  rate,  with 
the  exception  that  the  proportion  70  and  over  in  the  relief  population  is 
sinaller.    The  reasons  for  this  have  been  noted. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  the  adult  relief  population  is  its  simi- 
larity to  the  total  population  itself.    The  persons  in  need  of  help  come 
from  all  age  classes  in  more  or  less  uniform  proportions.    Only  the  age  class 
of  greatest  eraployability,  30  to  34,  is  an  exception,  being  less  in  the  re- 
lief group  than  in  the  total  population.  , 

Table  4.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
by  Age  and  by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1956  a/ 


Total  Persons  Persons  Receiving  Persons  Receiving  Persons  Receiving 
AGE  of  Outdoor  Direct  Aid  from  the 

Three  Agencies      Poor  Relief  Unemployjnent  Federal  Works 

Relief  Program 


Total 

1,547,779  b/ 

56,700  b/ 

persons 

582,079 

909,000  b/ 

Persons 

in  san^)le 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

PER    C  E  N 

Tc/ 

Total 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under 

5 

10.4 

7.6 

11.0  ■ 

10.1 

5  - 

9 

12.1 

12.2 

12.6 

11.7 

10  - 

14 

13.3 

12.9 

13.8 

13.0 

15  - 

19 

11.6 

6.0 

11.2 

12.2 

20  - 

24 

8.1 

2.1 

7.1 

9.1 

25  - 

29 

6.2 

2.8 

5.8 

6.7 

30  - 

34 

5,6 

5.7 

5.6      ,  ' 

5,7 

35  - 

39 

6.2 

4.P 

6.1 

6.5 

40  - 

44 

5.8 

3.0. 

5.9 

5.9 

45  - 

49 

5.3 

2.8 

5.2 

5.6 

50  - 

54 

4.6 

3.4 

4.4 

4.8 

55  - 

59 

3.S 

4.3 

3.5 

3.5 

60  - 

64 

2.9 

6.9 

3.1 

2.5 

65  - 

69 

2.2 

10.0 

2.4 

1.5 

70  - 

74 

1.3 

10.0 

1.5 

0,7 

75  - 

79 

0.6 

5.1 

0,5 

0.3 

80  and  over  0.3 

3.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Mean  tf 

26.4  years 

39.0  years 

26.2  years 

25.7  years 

Median  aJ 

21.4  " 

38.4  " 

20.8  " 

21.4  " 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936 

\>J  Estimated 

of  Percentages  and  averages  confuted  on  basis  of  persons  of  known  age. 

d/  Averages  given  on  this  table  con^juted  from  distribution  by  single  year. 


In  determining  Mean,  children  under  one  irere  all  counted  as  being  six 
months  old, 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  forms  of  unemploy- 
mont  relief,  on  the  other,  provide  for  somewhat  different  age  classes  in 
this  total.     (Sec  Table  4.)      The  policy  of  turning:  the  so-called  unemploy- 
ables  back  to  poor  relief  is  reflected  in  these  differences.    The  age  corapo- 
sition  of  the  Direct  Uneiaployment  Relief  and  the  Vi'orks  Froj:ran  populations 
were  sipalar,  v.dth  the  exception  that  direct  relief  eTchibited  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  aged  persons  than  did  work  relief.    More  tfian  three-fifths  of  the 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  population,  hov/ever,  v/ere  either  under  15  or  over  65. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Works  Fro gram,  the  present 
group  now  dependent  on  its  security  wa.-es  and  the  persons  still  receiving 
uneinplojTTient  relief  were  botli  part  of  the  general  unemployment  relief  popu- 
lation, and  throughout  the  groirth  of  the  program,  there  has  been  a  contin- 
uous transfer  of  persons  back  and  fortli  between  the  two  agencies,  as  well  as 
a  movement  of  persons  to  and  from  private  industry  and  the  tiTo  forms  of  un- 
employment relief.    Theoretically,  only  the  limitations  on  federal  funds  and 
the  administrative  problems  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable 
projects  have  prevented  the  transfer  of  the  entire  unemployment  relief  group 
to  the  Ti'orks  Program.    This  has  meant  that  the  two  groups  have  tended  to 
keep  the  same  age  composition,  although  the  selective  employment  process  has 
tended  to  avoid  the  workers  in  the  higher  age  brackets  and  has  drawn  off  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  persons  in  their  twenties  and  thirties. 


Table  5.  -  Median  and  Quartile  Ages 
of  Relief  Persons  by  Agency 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


One  Quarter 

One  Half 

Three  Quarters 

AGENCY 

of  All  Persons 

of  All  Persons 

of  All  Persons 

Are  Under 

Are  Under 

Are  Under 

Three  Agencies 

10,9  years 

21.4  years 

41,2  years 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

11.9  " 

38.'!  " 

66,7  " 

Direct  Unenqiloyment  Relief 

10.5  " 

20,8  " 

41.3  " 

Federal  Works  Program 

11.2  " 

21.4  " 

40,0  " 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

These  differences  between  the  age  composition  of  the  three  caseloads 
studied  are  indicated  roughly  by  the  quartile  ages  in  Table  5,    About  one 
quarter  of  the  Poor  Relief  persons  were  under  12  years  and  one  quarter  over 
67  years,  or,  stating  it  somewhat  differently,  half  of  those  receiving  poor 
relief  are  scattered  over  the  55  years  between  12  and  67.    Both  Direct  Un- 
employment Relief  and  the  7forks  Program  had  populations  that  were  concen- 
trated within  a  narrower  range.    Half  of  the  persons  receiving  Direct  Un- 
employment Relief  lay  in  the  30  years  between  11  and  41,  while  half  of  those 
dependent  on  security  wages  were  included  in  the  29  years  between  11  and  40. 

Sex  in  Relation  to  the  Age  Composition  of  the  Relief  Population,  The 
age  distribution  of  relief  persons  showed  similarities  to  that  of  the  total 
population  with  the  exception  of  the  thirties.    This  age  group  of  the  relief 
population  is  also  worth  noting  in  that  it  had  a  smaller  ratio  of  males  to 
females  than  did  the  other  ages,    (See  Table  6,) 
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Table  6.  -  Ratio  of  Males  to  Fenales 
in  the  Population  Receiving 
Relief  by  Age  Class,  and  Agency 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


. —  z. —  r 

 ' —  — 7  r  -  . 

M 

—      .  "  " .  .  i  \  

ALES  PER 

HUNDRED  FE 

  :  , 

!,!  A  L  3  S 

AGE  CLASS 

Three 

Outdoor  Poor 

Direct  Unemployment 

Federal  T/orks 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Total 

QQ  n 
y  y  .u 

Tin  Q 

Under  10 

103.0 

±\J\J  •  ut 

104.1 

102.1 

10  -  19 

101.4 

97,3 

98.0 

103.9 

20  -  29 

102.6 

39.9 

83.2 

115.9 

30  -  39 

94.9 

31,7 

81.7 

108.3 

40  -  49 

107.3 

46,9 

101.3 

114.2 

50  -  59 

127,3 

61,3 

124.9 

134.4 

60  -  69 

126.1 

63.0 

126.4 

150.3 

70  and  over  98,9 

100.8 

104,5 

90.7 

a/  Outdoor 

Poor  Relief, 

July  31,  1936. 

The  total  population  has  always  in  times  past  shovred  a  slight  excess 
of  males.    In  1930,  the  ratio  was  102.5  males  to  every  hundred  females,  a 
relationship  that  is  not  extremely  different  from  that  for  the  sample  of  the 
relief  persons  studied.     (Table  6),    The  individual  age  classes,  hov/ever,  do 
not  in  general  show  this  same  agreement,  and,  vrithin  the  relief  population 
itself,  the  differences  among  the  three  agencies  are  signifioaxit. 

llales  receiving  poor  relief  were  outnumbered  by  the  females  in  every 
age  class  except  two,  the  children  under  10  and  the  aged  persons  70  and  over. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  age  class  from  30  to  39,  where  there  v/ere 
only  about  30  men  for  every  100  vronen.    In  this  connection,  attention  is 
again  called  to  the  relatively  Iotj-  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  this  and  adjoining  age  groups.    Not  only  were  there  few  receiving  poor 
relief  in  the  ages  from  vj-hich  workers  are  most  frequently  drawn,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  these  few  were  women. 

The  Works  Program  population  showed  almost  exactly  opposite  character- 
istics; women  were  outnumbered  by  men  in  every  age  group  except  "70  and  over". 
The  greatest  ratio  was  between  50  and  69. 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief  was  being  given  to  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  the  tvro  sexes,  although  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  there  vrere 
about  five  women  to  every  fo\U"  men,  while  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  the 
reverse  was  true. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  given  in  Table  6  shov/s,  in  addition, 
that  with  a  few  exceptions  the  unemployment  relief  population  as  a  whole  is 
a  more  homogeneous  group  than  that  dependent  on  poor  relief.    This  is  fiarther 
demonstrated  by  the  age  distributions  of  the  males  and  females  dependent  on 
these  three  forms  of  assistance.     (Tables  7,  8,  and  9) 
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Table  7.  -  Persons  Receiving 
Poor  Relief  by  Sex  and  Age 
July  31,  1936 


AGE  Both  Sexes  Male  Femle 


Persons  in  sample  5,380  2,327  3,053 


PER  CENTa/ 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5 

7.6 

9,2 

6,4 

5-9 

12.2 

14.4 

10.5 

10  -  14 

12.9 

15.2 

11,1 

15  -  19 

6,0 

6.3 

5.7 

20  -  24 

2.1 

1.7 

2.4 

25  -  29 

2.8 

1.5 

3.8 

30  -  34 

3.7 

2.0 

5.0 

35  -  39 

4.0 

2.3 

5.4 

40-44 

3.0 

2.2 

3.6 

45  -  49 

2.3 

2.1 

3.3 

50  -  54 

3.4 

3.1 

3.6 

55  -  59 

4.3 

3,6 

4.3 

60  -  64 

6.9 

5,8 

8,0 

65-69 

10.0 

9.6 

10.4 

70  -  74 

10.0 

11,6 

8,7 

75  -  79 

5.1 

6.4 

4,2 

80  -  84 

2.0 

2.1 

1,9 

85  -  89 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

90  and  over 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

a/    Persons  of  unknown  age  excluded 

Not  only  v/as  there  a  considerably  lower  proportion  of  males  in  the 
poor  relief  population,  but  45  per  cent  of  them  were  under  20  and  36  per  cent 
vrere  60  or  ovor,  with  approximately  one-fifth  in  the  ages  between.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  females,  however,  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60,  This 
deficiency  of  males  of  working  age  is  responsible  for  the  so-called  unemploy- 
ability  of  the  poor  relief  population,  a  factor  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Many  i/of  the  women  in  the  middle  age  groups  were  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children  v/hose  fathers  had  separated  from  their  families.    Thus,  it 
is  evident  that  a  broadening  of  the  State's  Mothers'  Assistance  law  to  make 
possible  full  participation  in  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  would  have 
resulted  in  the  transfer  of  some  of  these  women  to  that  category,  along  with 
their  children  under  the  age  of  16,    A  lower  age  limit  for  Old  Age  Assis- 
tance would  have  likewise  removed  another  distinct  section  of  the  poor  relief 
population,  while  many  of  the  residual  group  were  able  and  willing  to  work 
and  were  legitimately  part  of  the  unemployment  relief  population.  2^ 


"Y^  Approximately  19  per  cent  of  the  females  15  years  old  or  over, 
tJ    See  Chapter  IV, 
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Table  8.  -  Persons  Receiving 
Direct  Unemplojonent  Relief 
by  Sex  and  A^,e 
l!ay  31,  1936 


DOth  bexes 

i.ia  J.e 

,  .   

Female 

Persons  in  sample 

57,895 

28,796 

28,099 

PER 

C  E  N  T  a/ 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5 

11.0 

11.3 

10.9 

5-9 

12.6 

13.0 

12.3 

10-14 

13.8 

13.9 

13.8 

15  -  19 

11.2 

11.0 

11.4 

20-24 

7.1 

5.5 

7.6 

25  -  29 

5.6 

5.3 

6.4 

30-34 

5.6 

5.1 

6.0 

35  -  39 

6.1 

5.5 

6.8 

40-44 

5.9 

5.8 

5.9 

45  -  49 

5.2 

5.4 

5.0 

50-54 

4.4 

4.9 

3.9 

55-59 

3.5 

3.9 

3.1 

60-64 

3.1 

3.4 

2.7 

65  -  69 

2.4 

2.7 

2.0 

70  and  over 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

a/    Persons  of  unknown  a^e  excluded. 


That  part  of  the  population  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 
(Table  8)  vas  not  marked  to  the  same  degree  bj''  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
well  defined  categories  of  persons  whose  need  was  primarily  the  result  of 
age  or  the  absence  of  a  breadwinner  from  the  household,  although  the  percent- 
age of  females  between  20  and  60  is  again  slightly  larger  than  the  per  cent 
of  males  in  the  same  age  class. 
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Table  9.  -  Persons  Receiving  Aid  from  the 
Federal  Works  Program  by  Sex  and  Age 
May  31,  1936 

AGE  Both  Se7:es  I,:ale  Fenal© 


Persons  in  Er.rr.ple  80,180  46,361  41,819 

PER    CENT  a/ 


Total 

100.0 

lUU 

1  C\C\  o 
lUU  #u 

Under 

5 

1U«  1 

Q  ft 

5  - 

9 

T  T  '7 
11  •  ' 

11 

10  - 

14 

IT  rt 

1^  •  -J 

15  - 

19 

LC  Aw 

12.3 

20  - 

24 

9.1 

9.4 

8.7 

25  - 

29 

6.V 

6.8 

6.6 

30  - 

34 

5.7 

5.6 

5.8 

35  - 

39 

6.5 

6.4 

6.5 

40  - 

44 

5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

45  - 

49 

5.6 

5.7 

5.5 

50  - 

54 

4.8 

5.2 

4.3 

55  - 

59 

3.5 

3.9 

3.2 

60  - 

64 

2.5 

2,6 

2.2 

S5  - 

69 

1.5 

1.8 

1.2 

70  and  over 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

a7 Persons  of  untoown  age  excluded. 


Even  though  the  Works  Program  population  included  a  greater  proportion 
of  males  than  either  of  the  other  groups,  the  age  distribution  of  the  tvro 
sexes  folloT/ed  each  other  more  closely  than  did  the  age  distributions  of  males 
and  females  receiving  direct  unemploj-ment  or  poor  relief,     (Table  9)  Further- 
more, the  pattern  tends  to  follov/  that  of  the  general  population  more  closely, 
if  allowance  is  made  for  the  larger  proportion  of  young  persons  present. 

Marital  Status  of  Relief  Persons  who  were  of  Marriageable  Age.  Closely 
related  to  the  factors  of  sex  and'  age  is  that  of  the  marital  status  of  the  two 
sexes.    Table  10  shows  the  proportion  of  the  males  and  feiafiles  of  each  agency 
who  were  15  years  old  or  over,  con5>ared  with  the  same  proportions  in  the  gen- 
eral population  of  1930. 


Table  10.  -  Percentage  of  all  Males 
and  Females  Receiving  Relief  ^Hho  Were 
Fifteen  Years  Old  or  Over,  May  31,  1936  a/ 
Compared  with  the  Same  Percentages 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Population,  1930 


PER  CENT 

SEX 

Total 

Relief  Population 

Direct 

Federal 

Population 

Three 

Outdoor  Unemployment 

Works 

1930  b/ 

Agencies 

Poor  Relief  Relief 

Program 

Males 

70.0 

64.7 

61.1  61.8 

66.7 

Females 

70.1 

63.7 

72.0  63.1 

63.4 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
^/    Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Population,  Volume  II,  Table  24, 
~     Page  619, 
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The  snaller  percentage  of  persons  of  marriageable  age  in  the  relief 
population  is  another  result  of  the  ovor-representation  of  children.  The 
agreement,  hov/ever,  between  the  proportion  of  each  marital  condition  in  the 
relief  population  15  and  over,  and  in  the  general  population  of  the  same 
age  in  1930,  is  on  first  examination  reasonably  close,  with  the  exception 
that  the  relief  group  shows  an  excess  of  single  men  and  of  widov/od  persons 
of  both  sexes  (Table  11).    Comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the  total  mar- 
ried is  difficult.    To  v/hat  extent  the  60  per  cent  of  both  sexes  reported 
as  married  in  1930  were  living  aivay  from  their  spouses  is  not  knoivn,  nor 
if  this  information  vrere  available  could  it  be  used  as  a  point  of  reference, 
since  the  years  that  have  intervened  have  probably  had  some  effect  on  fanil- 
ial  relationships.    It  is  known,  however,  that  the  54.1  per  cent  of  the  re- 
lief males  reported  as  married  included  3.3  per  cent  vrho  vrere  separated  from 
their  vri.ves,  and,  of  the  60.2  per  cent  of  the  married  vromen  on  relief,  53.5 
per  cent  vrere  living  vn.th  their  husbands  while  6.6  per  cent  reported  them- 
selves as  separated. 

Table  11.  -  Sex  and  Marital  Status  of  Relief  Persons 
Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over  Kay  31,  1936  a/ 
Compared  v/ith  Sex  and  Marital  Status  of  Sntire 
Population  Fifteen  Years  and  Ovor,  Pennsylvania  1930 


PER  CEMT  OF  PERSONS  FIFTEEK  YEARS  AMD  OVER 

All  Persons                     Relief  Persons 
SEX  AI^^D  YARITAL  STATUS  1930  b/  1936  c/  

Males  100.0  100.0 


Single  34.9  40,0 

Married  59. S  54.1  d/ 

Widowed  .                          4.8  5.2 

Divorced  0.6  0,7 


Females  100,0  100.0 

Single  28,9  26,7 

Married  59,6  60,2  d/ 

Widowed  10,6  12,3 

Divorced  0,7  0,8 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

h/    Fifteenth  Census,  Population,  Voliane  II,  Tables  13  and  14,  Pages  853-854. 

c/    Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  and  Federal  V/orks  Pro- 
gram Proportions  found  in  Sample  Study. 

d/    Includes  those  reported  as  separated. 


Of  the  total  persons  receiving  relief  who  were  15  years  old  or  over, 
33.6  per  cent  were  single,  52.0  per  cent  were  living  with  wives  or  husbands, 
and  14.4  per  cent  had  been  married,  but,  because  of  death,  divorce,  or  sep- 
aration were  without  a  spouse.    The  proportions  differed  considerably  from 
agency  to  agency  (Table  12).    Over  40  per  cent  of  the  adults  receiving  poor 
relief  were  vfidovred,  divorced,  or  separated,  whereas  only  19  per  cent  of 
the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  persons  and  10  per  cent  of  the  Works  Program 
persons  of  marriageable  age  were  so  classed. 
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Table  12.  -  Persons  Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over 
Receiving  Relief,  by  Sex,  Marital  Status 
and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Persons  Receiv- 

■ Persons  Receiv- 

Persons Receiv- 

SEX AND  Total 

Persons 

ing  Outdoor 

ing  Direct 

ing  Aid  from 

MARITAL 

of 

Poor  Relief 

Unemp 1 0 yms nt 

the  Federal 

STATUS  Three 

Agencies 

Relief 

Tforks  Program 

Total  persons 

in  sample  151,455 

5,380 

57-895 

88  180 

Persons  in  sample 

fifteen  years 

old  and  over 

97,248 

3,523 

36,178 

57,447 

Kales  in  sample 

fifteen  years 

old  and  over 

50,148 

1,425 

17,809 

30,914 

Females  in  sample 

fifteen  years 

old  and  over 

47,100 

2,198 

18,369 

26.533 

PER    C  E  N 

T 

Total  fifteen 

years  old  and 

over 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

33.6 

24.1 

32.5 

34.8 

Married  b/ 

52,0 

35. S 

48.3 

Widowed  ~ 

8.6 

31.6 

Divorced 

0,8 

1.1 

1-0 

Separated 

5,0 

7.5 

7.2 

3.5 

Males  fifteen 

years  old  and 

over 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

40.0 

32.2 

38.9 

Married  b/ 

50.5 

43,7 

49,6 

SI  .4. 
ox  %^ 

Widowed  ~" 

5.2 

18.8 

6.0 

4-1 

t:  .  J. 

Divorced 

0.7 

1.2 

0,9 

Separated 

3.6 

4.1 

4,S 

3.0 

Females  fifteen 

years  old  and 

over 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

-  100,0 

Single 

26.7 

18.9 

26,3 

27.5 

Married  b/ 

53.6 

30.4 

48,0 

59,4 

Widovred 

12.3 

39.9 

14,8 

8,2 

Divorced 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

0,7 

Separated 

6.6 

9.8 

9.8 

4,1 

_a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
And  not  separated  from  spouse. 
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The  sn&ll  percentage  of  single  persons  and  the  large  percentage  of 
the  vddowed  group  receiving  poor  relief  was  another  consequence  of  the  sex- 
af,c  pattern  (Table  13).    Almost  32  per  cent  of  the  single  -males  and  39  per 
cent  of  the  single  feciales  vrere  from  15  to  19  years  old,  an  age  class  which 
included  about  9  per  cent  of  those  15  and  over,  while  about  four-fifths  of 
the  tie.les  v/ho  -r.-ere  vn.dowed,  divorced,  or  separated,  and  about  54  per  cent 
of  the  females  of  the  sane  status  were  over  60,  an  age  group  in  which  over 
half  of  the  adult  poor  relief  population  was  located. 

Table  13.  -  Persons  Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over 
Receiving  Poor  Relief  by- 
Sex,  Marital  Status,  end  Age 
July  31,  1936 


MALES 

F 

E  M  A  L  E 

s 

TV  i  do  wed 

Vfidowed 

AGE 

Divorced  or 

Divorced  or 

S  ingle 

Married 

Separated 

S  ingle 

Married 

Separated 

Persons  in  s 

ample 

fifteen  year 

s  old 

or  over 

459 

625 

343 

415 

568 

1,115 

PER  CEMT  OF 

PERSONS  FIFTEEN  YEARS 

OLD  OR  1 

OVER  a/ 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

15  -  IS 

31.9 

39.4 

1.2 

0.4 

20  -  24 

6»1 

1.9 

6.0 

3.6 

2.0 

25  -  2S 

3.5 

2.9 

0.3 

4.6 

6,9 

4.6 

30  -  54 

2.8 

5.0 

0.6 

4.3 

7.2 

7.6 

35  -  59 

3.7 

5.0 

1.8 

3.4 

7,2 

9,2 

40-44 

2.6 

5.0 

2.0 

1.7 

5.4 

6.1 

45  -  49 

4.1 

3.8 

1.8 

4.1 

4,0 

5,0 

50-54 

6.1 

5.8 

2.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.3 

55  -  59 

6.6 

5.3 

6.1 

5,8 

7.3 

6.6 

60  -  64 

8.3 

9.2 

lO.E 

7.5 

13.6 

10.9 

65  -  69 

9.2 

19.0 

18.1 

8.7 

15.4 

16.0 

70-74 

8.5 

20.2 

29.4 

5.1 

12.9 

14,3 

75  -  79 

4.4 

■  11.2 

16.9 

2.9 

6  #3 

6.6 

80  -  84 

1.1 

3.7 

5.8 

1.9 

1.7 

3.6 

85  -  8S 

1.1 

1.3 

3.2 

0.5 

0.5 

2.5 

90  and  over 

0.9 

0.3 

a/  Persons 

of  unknovm  age 

excluded. 

The  greater  proportion  of  younger  feneles 

in  the 

vrf.dovred,  divorced. 

or  separated 

class  is  partly  due  to 

the  fact  that  persons  of  these 

three 

marital  conditions  have  been  combined,  thus  adding  to  the  older  widovfs  a 
number  of  younger  women  vAio  were  separated  from  their  husbands  for  reasons 
other  than  death. 

The  adult  males  receiving  Direct  UnemplojTnent  Relief  and  the  adult 
males  dependent  on  the  Works  Program  \vere  distributed  over  the  five  marital 
classifications  in  about  the  same  proportions,  although  there  were  pro- 
portionately more  single  and  married  males  on  'iTPA,  and  more  vd.dowed,  divorc- 
ed and  separated  on  direct  relief. 

The  females  15  and  over  shovred  vri.de  differences.    Thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  vromen  receiving  aid  from  security  -wages  were  v/idowed,  divorced,  or 
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separated,  coT.pe.red  with  one-quarter  of  the  woTnen  on  direct  relief  rolls 
(Table  12),    This  group  might  have  been  considerably  reduced  if  those  vrlth 
children  could  have  received  the  full  benefits  of  Mothers'  Assistance  pos- 
sible under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.    As  it  was,  14.8  per  cent  of 
the  vronen  on  direct  relief  were  widowed  and,  nssuning  residence  requirements 
wore  fulfilled,  misht  have  received  aid  for  any  of  their  dependent  children, 
but  10.9  per  cent  v;ere  divorced  or  separated.    Dependent  children  of  mothers 
in  this  rroup  could  not  receive  assistance  under  the  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  Act  of  Pennsylvania,  in  operation  on  the  survey  date. 

Table  14.  -  Persons  Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over 
Receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 
by  Sex,  Marital  Status,  and  Age 
May  31,  1936 


MALES  FEMALES 

Married         Edvorced  Married  Divorced 

Single         Widowed  Separated    Single         '/fidowed  Separated 

Persons 

in 
sample 
fifteen 


vears  old 


or 

over 

6,937 

8,835 

1,067 

157 

813 

4,624 

8,813 

2,725 

203 

1,804 

PER  CEIiT  OF  PERSONS 

FIFTEEN 

YEARS  OLD  OR 

OVER  a 

/ 

Total 

100,0 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

15 

-  19 

45.1 

o.e 

0.2 

61,0 

3.7 

0.2 

1.0 

1.8 

20 

-  24 

18,4 

6.6 

0.3 

O.e 

2.6 

20.3 

11.3 

0.8 

11.4 

25 

-  29 

7,2 

10.7 

1.1 

2.6 

6.8 

6.0 

13.1 

3.0 

5.9 

17,8 

30 

-  34 

4.5 

11. e 

1.9 

10. e 

9.9 

2.7 

13.3 

4.3 

9.4 

16,8 

35 

-  39 

4.1 

12.6 

5.0 

7.6 

13,3 

1.7 

14.9 

8.1 

17.7 

17.9 

40 

-  44 

3.4 

14.0 

6.3 

13.4 

13.2 

1.6 

12.2 

11.1 

18.2 

14.0 

45 

-  49 

4.4 

11.8 

9.2 

8.9 

11,5 

1.5 

9.9 

12.4 

12.8 

8.3 

50 

-  54 

4.3 

9.7 

11.0 

17.2 

12.5 

1.3 

7.0 

12.2 

11.3 

5.3 

55 

-  59 

3.3 

7.1 

13.3 

12,7 

11.1 

0.6 

5.2 

12.1 

6.9 

3.4 

60 

-  64 

2,5 

6.0 

16.1 

10.6 

9.8 

1.3 

4.2 

12.1 

5.9 

1.6 

G5 

_  69 

1.7 

4.8 

16.7 

12.1 

5.9 

1.0 

3.1 

9.2 

4.9 

0.9 

70 

and 

over 

1.0 

4.3 

19.1 

3.2 

3.2 

1.0 

2.1 

14.5 

5.9 

0.8 

77"  Pers  ons  of  unknown  age  excluded. 


The  age  distributions  of  both  single  males  and  females  on  unemploy- 
ment relief  rolls  have  the  same  general  appearance  as  the  corresponding  dis- 
tributions for  poor  relief.      Mucli  greater  proportions  of  the  totals,  hoiv- 
ever,  are  concentrated  under  25  years.    The  median  ages  of  the  single  males 
on  poor  relief  we^s  43.8  years  and  21.4  years  for  those  on  unemployment  re- 
lief.   The  sane  relationship  obtained  with  the  single  women  where  the  median 
of  those  on  poor  relief  was  30.0  years,  and  on  unemployment  relief  19,1 
years  (Table  16). 

The  age  distribution  of  the  married  persons  receiving  unemployment 
relief  was  different  from  the  age  distribution  of  those  receiving  poor  re- 
lief.   For  both  married  males  and  femB.les  on  EFj'i  rolls  the  proportion  in 
each  age  class  rose  gradually  until  the  thirties,  in  the  case  of  femf3.1es, 
and  the  forties  in  the  case  of  males,  and  then  declined  at  a  regular  rate 
(Table  14).    The  married  persons  on  poor  relief  were,  on  the  other  hand. 
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concentrated  in  the  higher  ages;  the  proportion  of  married  males  in  each  age 
class  increased  xuitil  the  forties,  dropped,  increased  in  the  fifties,  and 
continued  to  rise,  reaching  a  naximum  percentage  of  20.9  in  the  70  to  74 
class.    The  distribution  of  married  females  receiving  poor  relief  showed  a 
similar  form  except  that  the  maximum  was  reached  five  years  earlier  (Table 
13). 

Widowers  receiving  unemplojment  relief  were  on  the  average  older  than 
the  widows,  while  the  reverse  v/as  true  of  the  separated.    The  greatest  dis- 
similarity between  the  males  and  females  lay  in  the  groups  reporting  divorces, 
elthouj;h  the  small  number  of  cases  on  7;hich  the  distributions  were  calcu- 
lated, and  possibilities  of  inaccurate  reporting,  make  the  data  somewhat  in- 
conclusive. 

Table  15.  -  Persons  Fifteen  Years  Old 
Receiving  Aid  from  the 
Federal  Works  Program  by  Sex,  Llarital  Status,  and  Age 
liay  31,  1936 


MALES 

FEMALES 

AGE 

Married  Divorced 
Single         Widowed  Separated 

Married  Divorced 
Single         Widowed  Separated 

Persons 
in 


sample 
fifteen 
years 
old  or 

over      28,122  15,884  1,275      157       923      22,592  15,787  2,174       183  1,083 


PER  CECT  OF  FEESOITS  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OLD  OR  OVER  a/ 


Total 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

15  -  19 

43.8 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

62.7 

3.4 

0.2 

1.1 

2,3 

20  -  24 

25.7 

6.6 

0.5 

4,1 

22,9 

11,6 

0.7 

4,9 

9.7 

25  -  29 

9.8 

11.3 

1.4 

7.0 

7.7 

5,9 

13,5 

1.8 

9.3 

14.2 

30  -  34 

4.9 

11.4 

2.8 

11.5 

13,1 

2.1 

12,9 

2.7 

19.8 

13.8 

35  -  39 

4.3 

13.7 

5.1 

19.1 

19.1 

1.7 

14,2 

6.6 

16,0 

17,5 

40-44 

3.1 

13.2 

8,0 

10.2 

14.5 

1.1 

12,5 

9.7 

11,0 

13,5 

45  -  49 

2.4 

12.8 

12.6 

15,9 

13.5 

1.0 

11.4 

13,0 

13,2 

10,5 

50  -  54 

2.2 

11.3 

15.0 

14,0 

11.6 

0.7 

8.6 

12.9 

8.8 

8.5 

55  -  59 

1.7 

8.2 

14.5 

10,8 

8.1 

0.8 

5.9 

11.9 

6.6 

5.6 

60  -  64 

1.2 

5.7 

14.4 

7.6 

4.8 

0.5 

3.4 

13.4 

2.2 

2.6 

65  -  69 

0.7 

3.7 

12.0 

2.0 

2.1 

0.3 

1.7 

9.9 

3.8 

1.2 

70  and 

over 

0.2 

1.7 

13,6 

1.9 

1.2 

0.3 

0,9 

17.2 

3.3 

0.6 

bJ    Persons  of  unknown  age  excluded. 
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Table  16.  -  Median  Ages  of  Relief  Persons 
by  Agency,  Sex,  and  Marital  Status 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


MEDIAN 

A 

GE    IN  YEARS 

AGEKCY  AND  SEX 

All  Persons  Single 
in  Sample  Persons 

.V 

Married  Widowed  Divorced  Separated 
Persons  Persons  Persons  Persons 

Three  Agencies 


Both  sexes 

21.6 

19.9 

40.5 

57.7 

44.0 

39.0 

Males 

21.9 

21.3 

42.9 

60.0 

49.3 

43.5 

Females 

21.3 

18.7 

38.2 

56.5 

39.8 

36.4 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

Both  sexes 

38,4 

36.3 

65.4 

67.4 

39.4 

Males 

34.3 

43.8 

66.6 

71.9 

-  c 

Females 

39.8 

30.0 

60.2 

65.7 

-  SJ 

35.6 

Direct  Unemployment  Rel 

ief 

Both  sexes 

20.9 

19.8 

40.3 

56.2 

44.3 

38.4 

Males 

20.6 

21.4 

42.8 

60.6 

51.8 

46.7 

Females 

21.5 

19.1 

37.9 

54.2 

39.4 

35.6 

Federal  Works  Program 

Both  sexes 

21.6 

19.9 

40.2 

56.3 

42.4 

39.7 

Males 

22.4 

21.2 

42.8 

56.6 

44.7 

40.9 

Females 

20.7 

18.6 

38.0 

56.0 

39.6 

37.9 

bJ   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
^    Fifteen  years  old  or  over. 

c/   Median  not  computed  on  fewer  than  one  hundred  cases. 


The  median  age  for  all  persons  receiving  aid  from  V/PA  security  wages 
was  slightly  higher  than  that  for  persons  dependent  on  ERA  grants.  This, 
however,  was  due  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  children  in  the  work  relief 
population.    The  average  ages  of  the  adults  of  each  marital  condition  were 
extremely  close. 

V/ith  the  exception  of  the  widowers  and  separated  males,  the  age  com- 
position of  those  of  each  marital  status  dependent  on  the  Vtorks  Programs 
did  not  differ  materially  from  the  corresponding  distribution  for  those  re- 
ceiving Direct  Unemployment  Relief.    A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  total 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief  persons  in  the  higher  ages  has  already  been  noted, 
and,  since  it  is  in  these  ages  that  wido^ood  is  most  common,  the  differences 
between  the  oonparable  groups  of  the  two  agencies  are  not  significant. 

Nativity  of  Those  Receiving  Relief.     Among  other  half-formed  notions 
about  the  relief  population  trtiich  have  been  given  credence  from  time  to  time, 
none  is  more  incorrect  than  that  the  relief  population  is  largely  alien. 
Again,  a  conqjarison  with  1930  censvis  information  is  made,  since  no  more  re- 
cent data  are  available.    In  1930,  approximately  13  per  cent  of  the  State's 
population  was  of  foreign  birth,  whereas  the  sait5)le  of  the  relief  population 
studied  showed  about  10,5  per  cent.    These  crude  percentages  are,  however, 
a  trifle  misleading,  since  the  difference  in  the  proportions  of  children, 
all  but  a  few  of  whom  were  native  bom,  introduces  a  factor  which  should  bo 
removed  before  con^jarison  is  made.    Table  17  gives  the  percentage  of  foreign 
bom  persons  in  each  ten  year  age  class.    Until  the  thirties,  the  proportion 
is  very  slight,  only  0.7  per  cent  of  the  relief  persons  10  to  19,  and  2.9 
per  cent  of  those  20  to  29  being  of  foreign  birth.    In  the  thirties,  however, 
the  percentage  rises  to  11.9.    It  is  of  interest  to  compare  this  with  the 
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proportion  of  the  same  age  groups  in  the  1930  population  reported  as  foreign 
born  white,  bearing  in  mind  that  death,  emigration,  and  transfer  of  resi- 
dence to  other  states  have  made  changes  since  that  time. 

Table  17.  -  Percentage  of  Foreign  Born  in  the  Relief  Population 
Compared  with  the  Percentage  of  Foreign  Born  White 
in  the  Total  Pennsylvania  Population,  1930; 
by  Ten  Year  Age  Classes 


AGE  CLASS 

PER  CETIT 

Population 
1930  a/ 

Relief  Persons 
1936 

Total 

12,8 

10,4 

Under  10 

0,6 

0,1 

10  -  19 

2,0 

0,7 

20  -  29 

9.5 

2,9 

30-39 

24,4 

11,9 

40  -  49 

28,5 

29,7 

50  -  59 

26.1 

33.9 

60  -  69 

25,5 

30.3 

70  and  over 

21,7 

36,7 

a/    Based  on  table  24,  page  618  Population  Volume  II,  Fifteenth  Census  of 
the  United  States. 


It  was  found  that  close  to  25  per  cent  of  Pennsylvania's  1930  popula- 
tion 30  to  39  years  of  age  was  of  foreign  birth,  9,5  per  cent  of  those  20  to 
29  years  old,  2.0  per  cent  of  those  10  to  19  years  old,  and  0.6  of  those 
under  10  jrears.    In  other  words,  the  younger  portion  of  the  relief  population 
was  less  alien  than  the  1930  population  of  the  same  age  classes. 

Beginning  in  the  forties,  however,  the  proportion  of  relief  persons  of 
foreign  birth  increases.    More  than  30  per  cent  of  persons  40  to  49  receiving 
relief  were  foreign  bom,  more  than  a  third  of  those  50  to  59,  31  per  cent 
of  those  60  to  69,  and  36.7  per  cent  of  the  aged,  70  and  over.    The  total 
population,  however,  exhibited  the  same  increased  per  cent  of  foreign  bom 
in  the  higher  ages,  although  the  proportions  were  somewhat  lower.    Only  in 
the  relief  population  over  fifty  were  foreign  bom  persons  over-represented, 
and  it  is  striking  that  the  over-representation  is  so  slight.    Those  of 
foreign  birth  are  sometimes  at  even  a  greater  disadvantage  than  are  natives, 
when  age  makes  continued  employment  in^ssible,  and  the  earnings  of  friends 
and  families  are  too  meager  to  permit  any  substantial  aid. 

About  14  per  cent  of  the  persons  receiving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  more 
than  11,5  per  cent  of  those  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls,  and  9,5  per 
cent  of  the  persons  dependent  on  the  Vtorks  Program  were  of  foreign  birth 
(Table  18).    These  differences,  however,  are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  re- 
latively older  group  receiving  Poor  Relief,  and  have  little  other  significance. 


1/    The  presence  of  some  colored  persons  in  the  foreign  bora  population  nould 
make  little  difference  in  the  percentages,  since  the  great  proportion  of 
those  of  foreign  birth  are  white, 
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Table  18,  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
by  Sex,  Nativity,  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Receiving 

Receiving 

Receiving 

SEX  AUD  NATIVITY  Total 

Persons 

Outdoor 

Direct 

Aid  from  the 

of 

Poor 

Unemployment 

Federal 

Three 

XVp^w  l-^w  ^  w  U 

Relief 

Relief 

Vj'orks 

Program 

Persons  in  sample 

151,455 

5,350 

Ol  ,090 

O  O     1  OA 

oo,IoU 

Males  in  sample 

77,484 

2,327 

28,796 

46,361 

Females  in  sample 

73,971 

3,053 

29,099 

41,819 

P 

L  K     C  h,  N  I 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native 

89.6 

Off  rt 

86.0 

O  O  A 

00.4 

Foreign  bom 

10.4 

14.0 

11. o 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native 

88.9 

85.6 

87.3 

90.0 

Foreign  born 

11.1 

14.4 

12.7 

10.0 

Females 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Native 

90.3 

86.3 

89.5 

91.2 

Foreign  bom 

9.7 

13.7 

10.5 

8.8 

a/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


A  comparison  of  the  ages  of  the  native  and  foreign  bom  receiving  re- 
lief appears  on  Table  19.    Only  17  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  on  poor  re- 
lief rolls  were  under  50,  as  coiiq)ared  to  about  64  per  cent  of  the  native 
born.    The  foreign  bora  receiving  unemployment  relief,  either  as  direct  grant 
or  security  wages,  also  tended  to  be  much  older  than  the  native  group,  but 
the  ooncentrations  were  at  somewhat  lower  ages  than  for  poor  relief.  About 
45  per  cent  were  between  30  and  49,  and  about  47  per  cent  were  over  50  years 
of  age. 
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Table  IS.  -  Persons  I'.eceivinc  Relief 

Aj^ency  Providing  Aid,  and  Age 
llay  31,  1936  a/ 


TOTAL  PERSONS  PERSOl.'S  RECEIYIKG    PERSOL'S  RECEIVIi'G    PERSOI'S  EECEIVIIIG 
AGE  OF  OUTDOOR  POOR        DIRECT  UlJEl.TIOYT.IEIJT  AID  FROM  TrlE  FED- 

TKEEE  AGE:;CIES  RELIEF  RELIEF  ERAL  TORKS  PROGRAJl 


Foreign 

Foreign 

Foreign 

Foreign 

Native 

born 

Native 

bom 

Native 

born 

Native 

bom 

Persons 

in 

sanple  135,657 

15,798 

4,629 

751 

51,157 

6,738 

79,871 

8,309 

PER    C  E 

K  T  b/ 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  10 

25.1 

0.2 

23.1 

26,8 

0.2 

24.1 

0.2 

10  -  19 

27.6 

1.7 

21.8 

0.5 

28.1 

1.8 

27.6 

1.7 

20  -  29 

15.5 

4.0 

5*5 

1.2 

14.1 

3.7 

17.0 

4.4 

30  -  39 

ii.e 

13.5 

8.0 

6.0 

11.4 

14.0 

12.0 

13.8 

40  -  49 

8.7 

31. e 

5.2 

9.3 

8.4 

31.4 

9.1 

33.8 

50  -  59 

6,0 

26.3 

7.1 

11.2 

5.7 

24.4 

6.1 

29.2 

60  -  69 

3.9 

14.9 

14.7 

30.8 

4.1 

15.7 

3.1 

12.8 

70  and 

over 

1.6 

7.8 

14.6 

40.9 

1.4 

8.8 

1.0 

4.C 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
b/    Persons  of  unknown  age  excluded. 

An  examination  of  the  national  background  of  the  relief  persons  born 
abroad  (Table  20)  indicates  that  approximately  43  per  cent  had  immigrated 
from  Germany,  Poland,  and  those  parts  of  Central  Europe  that  formerly  con- 
stituted the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.    Approximately  29  per  cent  were  from 
Mediterranean  countrieB,  mostly  Italy;  13  per  cent  from  Northwest  Europe, 
including  the  British  Isles  and  Scandanaviaj  and  11,5  per  cent  from  Russia, 
the  Baltic  countries,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.    In  general,  the  pattern  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  total  population. 
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Table  20.  -  Relief  Persons  Born  in  Other  Co\intries 
by  Place  of  Birth  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


BIRTH  PLACE 


Total  Persons 
of 

Three  Acencies 


Persons 
Receiving 
Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 


Persons 
Receiving 
Direct 
Unenplojonent 
Relief 


Persons 
Receiving 
Aid  fron 
the  Federal 
V/orks  Program 


Total  persons 
in  sample 

Foreign  born  persons 
in  sample 


All  foreign  bom 

Central  Europe  b/ 
Southern  Europe  o/ 
Uorthwest  Europe  "Zj 
Eastern  Europe  e/ 
All  other 


51,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

15,796 

751 

6,738 

8,307 

PER 

CENT 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

42.9 

52.3 

41,0 

43,7 

29.0 

19.8 

27.5 

31,0 

13.4 

19.7 

14,1 

12,3 

11.5 

6.5 

14,4 

9,6 

3.2 

i.e 

3.0 

3,4 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/    Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Jugoslavia 
gJ    Italy  and  the  Grecian  and  Spanish  Peninsulas. 

d/    The  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Svritzerland, 
and  France. 

Russia  and  the  Baltic  countries,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Tvirkey.        •      r   '  . 

There  was  little  variation  among  the  three  agencies  in  the  national 
composition  of  the  foreign  born  they  assisted.    Poor  Relief  had  a  somewhat 
greater  proportion  of  the  Central  European  stock,  since  they  are  more  heavily 
represented  in  the  higher  age  classes,  and  represent  an  early  wave  of  immi- 
gration.   Relatively  greater  numbers  of  Eastern  Europeans  were  present  on 
ERA  rolls  than  on  the  rolls  of  Poor  Relief  or  the  WPA,  while  Southern  Euro- 
peans formed  a  somewhat  larger  fraction  of  the  foreign  born  WPA  population. 
In  all  agencies,  however.  Central  Europeans  formed  the  largest  group  of 
foreign  born. 

Citizenship  of  the  Relief  Papulation.    Approximately  95  per  cent  of 
the  persons  receiving  relief  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  about  90 
per  cent  by  birth  and  5  per  cent  by  naturalization  (Table  21).    The  non- 
citizens  were  for  the  most  part  undeclared  aliens,  although  0.7  per  cent 
of  all  persons  were  aliens  who  had  decltired  their  intentions  of  becoming 
citizens  of  the  United  States.    (This  group  represented  6  per  cent  of  the 
noo-citizens . } 
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Table  21.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
ty  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Citizenship 
Uay  31,  1936  a/ 


CITIZEIJSHIP 


Total  persons 
in  sample 


Total  Persons 
Persons  Receiving 
of  Three  Outdoor 
Agencies  Poor  Relief 


Persons  Receiving  Persons  Receiving 


Direct 

Unenployment 
Relief 


151,455         5,380  57,895 

PER    C  E  K  T 


Aid  from  the 
Federal 
'Vorks  Program 

88,180 


Total 

Citizens 
Native  born 
Naturalized 


100,0 


89.6 
5.0 


100.0 


86.0 
7.1 


100.0 


88.4 
5.4 


100.0 


90.3 
4.6 


Hon- citizens 
Intention  not 
declared 

Intention  declared 


4.7 
0.7 


6.4 
0.4 


5.6 
0.6 


a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936 • 


4,1 
0.7 


In  these  proportions,  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the 
sections  of  the  relief  population  dependent  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  and  aid  from  the  Vforks  Program.    Poor  Relief  showed  the 
highest  proportions  of  both  naturalized  citizens  and  of  aliens,  ■while  the 
Works  Program  showed  the  lowest.    The  proportions  are,  of  course,  a  direct 
result  of  the  nativity  of  the  three  groups,  since  the  foreign  born  were  al- 
most eq\jally  divided  l3etvreen  citizens  and  non-citizens. 

Racial  Composition  of  the  Relief  Population.    No  section  of  the  popu- 
lation suffers  so  acutely  during  periods  of  economic  maladjustment  as  the 
colored.    Almost  never  in  the  higher  income  brackets,  the  negro  workers  aro 
frequently  the  first  to  be  laid  off  and  the  last  to  be  re-Iiired,    The  Unem- 
ployment Census  of  1934  revealed  that  only  a  little  over  36  per  cent  of  the 
205,052  employable  negroes  in  urban  areas  had  full  tine  jobs,  and  that  about 
half  of  these  more  fortunate  workers  received  less  than  $12. 00  per  week  l/» 
Since  that  time,  both  employment  and  wages  have  made  substantial  gains  in 
this  group  as  in  others  but  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  providing  for 
many  thousands  of  these  negroes  left  destitute  by  depression. 


"Tf    "T^nemployment  in  Pennsylvania,"  Bulletin  69  of  the  Social  Surveys  Section, 
Department  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
(June  17,  1935). 
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Table  22.  -  Race  of  Relief  Persons  May  31,  1936  a/ 
Compared  with  Race  of  the  Entire  Pennsylvania  Population,  1930 


PER  CENT 


RACE 


All  Persons 
1930  b/ 


Relief  Persons 
1936  c/ 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Tfliite 
Negro 
Other 


95.1 
4.5 
0.1 


87.5 
12.3 
0.1 


a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 

b/  Fifteenth  Census,  Population  Volume  II,  Table  13,  Pa^e  37. 

c/  Direct  Unenploymont  Relief,  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  and  Federal  TTorks  Program: 

~  Proportion  found  in  sample  study. 


Over  12  per  cent  of  the  relief  persons  in  the  sample  vrere  colored.  In 
1930,  their  proportion  in  the  total  population  was  4.5  per  cent  (Table  22). 
This  over-representation  was  found  for  each  of  the  agencies  studied  and  for 
both  sexes,  although  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls  included  a  much 
larger  percentage  than  did  the  population  assisted  by  Poor  Relief  or  by  the 
"Torks  Program.    Negro  women  were  particularly  numerous  in  the  Direct  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  population,  forming  16. G  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  females. 

Table  23.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief | 
by  Sex,  Race,  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  Total  Persons  Persons  Receiv-  Persons  Receiv-  Persons  Reoeiv- 

AND  of  ing  Outdoor  Poor      ing  Direct    ing  Aid  from  the 

RACE  Three  Agencies      Relief  Unemployment    Federal  Vforks 


Relief  Program 


Total  persons 
in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

Males  in 
sample 

77,484 

2,327 

28,796 

46,361 

Females  in 
sample 

73,971 

3,053 

29,099 

41,819 

Both  sexes 
White 
Negro 
Other  b/ 

100.0 
87,5 
12.3 
0,1 

PER  CENT 
100,0 
93,5 
6,2 
0.2 

100,0 
84,9 
15,0 
0,1 

100.0 
89.0 
10.9 
0.1 

Ulales 
■White 
Negro 
Other  b/ 

100,0 
88,3 
11,5 
0,2 

100.0 
94.2 
5.6 
0.2 

100.0 
86,5 
13,3 
0.1 

100,0 
89,1 
10.8 
0.1 

Females 
White 
Negro 
Other  b/ 

100,0 
86,9 
13,0 
0.1 

100.0 
93.1 
6.7 
0.2 

100.0 
83.3 
16.6 
0.1 

100.0 
89,0 
10,0 
0.1 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


'bf    "Other"  includes  American  Indians,  Orientals,  Filipinoes  and  Mexicans. 
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The  influence  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties  in  the  direct  un- 
employment relief  total  is  very  great,  as  Table  24,  concerninp-.  Direct  Unem- 
ployment Relief  Cases,  indicates. 

Table  24.  -  Proportion  of  the  Total  Population,  1930 
and  Negro  Population,  1930 
in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties 
Compared  with  the  Proportion  of  All 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
and  Negro  Direct  Unemplo2/ment  Relief  Cases 
IJay  31,  1936 


Negro 

Total 

Direct  Unemployment 

Negro 

Direct  Unemployment 

COUliTY 

Population 

Relief  Cases 

Population 

Relief  Cases 

1930 

l.Iay,  1936 

1930 

IJay,  1936 

Total 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

Philadelphia 

20.2 

33.8 

50.9 

63.4 

Allegheny 

14.3 

16.7 

19.3 

21.4 

Balance  of  State  65.5 

49.5 

29.8 

15.2 

These  two  great  metropolitan  centers  have,  in  times  past,  attracted 
large  nvmbers  of  negro  workers  and  their  families.    Philadelphia,  for  example, 
in  1930  ranked  as  one  of  the  few  northern  cities  with  a  nejro  population 
greater  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total.    These  factors  help  explain  the  dis- 
proportionate number  of  negroes  on  relief. 


With  the  exception  of  Oxitdoor  Poor  Relief,  the  negroes  dependent  on 
public  aid  were  on  the  average  older  than  the  white  (Table  25).    The  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  white  and  colored  showed  distinctly  different  patterns  for 
all  three  agencies,  with  perhaps  the  greatest  variation  being  evident  for 
those  of  the  trro  groups  dependent  on  the  Federal  V/orks  Program,    The  propor- 
tion in  each  five-year  class  of  the  white  work  relief  population  rose  until 
the  10  to  14  class  was  reached,  and  then  declined  until  the  30  to  34  class. 
After  this,  there  is  a  slight  rise  to  the  next  five-year  group,  and  a  slow 
decline  until  the  fifties,  vrtien  the  proportions  decrease  rather  rapidly.  The 
negroes  in  V/PA  cases  showed  much  smaller  proportions  under  5  years  of  age. 
After  this,  there  is  a  slight  rise  to  the  next  age  class,  and  after  a  level- 
ing off  for  two  age  classes,  there  is  a  decline  until  the  20  to  24  age  group 
is  reached.    A  rise  end  an  abrupt  decline  follow,  with  the  maximum  being 
reached  at  35  to  39.    Of  all  the  age  patterns  examined,  this  was  the  only 
instance  of  the  greatest  proportion  of  persons  being  located  in  the  age  class 
which  is,  presumably,  one  for  which  en^loyment  opportunities  should  be  great- 
est. 

The  eame  characteristic  of  concentrations  at  these  middle  ages  is  shown 
by  the  distribution  of  negroes  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls,  although 
the  maximum  reached  is  not  as  great  as  was  found  for  those  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program.    Even  the  proportions  for  the  negroes  on  Poor  Relief  show  a 
slight  rise  at  the  middle  years,  although  here  the  age  composition  of  vrtiites 
and  negroes  shows  a  much  smaller  difference  and,  when  plotted,  both  distribu- 
tions have  a  U-shaped  appearance. 
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Although  there  were  relatively  large  numbers  of  young  negro  adults  in 
Works  Frogran  cases  as  vrell  as  Direct  Wnemplo\Tnent  Relief,  the  group  on  the 
VYorks  Program  included  a  much  greater  proportion  of  men;  in  fact,  the  ratio 
of  males  to  females  vras  distinctly  different  (Table  26). 


Table  26,  -  Ratio  of  Colored  Males  to  Colored  Females 
by  Age  Class  for  Colored  Persons  Receiving 
Unemployment  Relief  a/ 
Kay  31,  1936 


AGS  CLASS 

COLORED  MALES 

PER  HUICDRSD 

COLORED  FEMALES 

Direct  Unemplo^Tnent 

Relief 

Federal  Ttorks  Program 

Total 

79.5 

110,5 

Under  10 

101.7 

97,2 

10  -  19 

94.9 

94,3 

20  -  29 

51,3 

98,4 

30  -  39 

62.7 

113,7 

40  -  49 

69.5 

146,4 

50  -  59 

81,3 

145,5 

60-69 

94.1 

159,5 

70  and  over 

107,1 

77,1 

a^    Outdoor  relief  ratios  not  computed  because  of  the  small  numbers  in  some 
age  classes. 


On  both  the  Works  Program  and  Direct  Unemplo^Tnent  Relief,  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  negro  relief  cases  were  in  the  so-called  "single- 
person"  or  "non- family"  group  than  vms  true  of  the  white  cases.  2/ 

The  marital  condition  of  the  colored  persons  of  marriageable  age  is 
evidence  of  the  relative  instability  of  colored  family  relationships.  Single 
negroes  of  both  sexes  forined  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  than  did  single 
white  persons,  but  v.ddov.'s  and  persons  viho  had  separated  from  their  spouses 
were  more  numerous  in  the  colored  relief  population.    This  v/as  especially 
noted  in  the  colored  %vomen  on  direct  relief  rolls;  approximately  48  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  15  and  over  v/ere  v^idowed,  divorced,  or  separated,  as 
compared  with  about  21  per  cent  of  the  white  vromen  receiving  direct  relief. 
While  these  proportions  v/ere  also  high  for  the  colored  males  receiving  Direct 
Unemplojonent  Relief,  and  for  the  colored  of  both  sexes  receiving  aid  from  the 
Federal  Works  Program,  the  difference  from  the  corresponding  v/hite  classes 
was  not  nearly  so  great. 


l7    See  Chapter  II.    Over  41  per  cent  of  ERA  and  30  per  cent  of  V,TA  colored 
cases  were  single  persons. 
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Table  27.  -  Persons  Fifteen  Years  Old 
and  Over  Eeceivinc  Unemployment  Kelief 
by  Race,  Sex,  and  I'arital  Status 
I.'ay  31,  1936 


Persons  Receiving 

SEX  AKD  TARITAL  STATUS  Persons  Receiving  Aid  from  the 

Direct  Unemplo^Tnent  Relief      Federal  Y/orks  Program 
ViTiite        Colored  a/"  ".'iTiite        Colored*  a^ 


Persons  in  sample  fifteen 


and  over 

30,627 

15,551 

50,643 

6,804 

Itolrs  in  sample  fifteen 

and  over 

15,556 

2,253 

27,260 

3,654 

Ferules  in  sample  fifteen 

and  over 

15,071 

3,298 

23,383 

3,150 

Pi.R  CEi^T  C? 

P^^RSO;.S 

FIFTEEK  YuAKS 

OLD  OR  OVUR 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100,0 

100, C 

100.0 

Sinrje 

33.5 

27,2 

35,8 

27.2 

Carried 

51.1 

36.2 

55.1 

55.1 

Widowed 

9.4- 

16.5 

5.7 

7.9 

rivorced 

1.0 

0,8 

0.6 

0.4 

Separated 

E.O 

19,3 

2.7 

S.4 

Males 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

Single 

39.4 

36,0 

42,1 

32,5 

Married 

50.3 

44,8 

51,3 

51, S 

Yfidoned 

5.7 

7.7 

3,9 

5,5 

Rivorced 

1.0 

0.3 

0,5 

0,5 

Separated 

3.6 

11.2 

2.1 

9,6 

Females 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

Si:i!-lo 

27.4 

21.2 

28.5 

21.1 

Married 

51, e 

30,3 

59,5 

58.8 

Widov/ed 

13,2 

22.5 

7,9 

10,6 

Rivorced 

1.1 

1.1 

0,7 

0,4 

Separated 

6.5 

24,9 

3,4 

9,1 

a/    Nejrroes  and  persons  of  "Other  race." 
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Table  26.  -  Persons  Born  in  the  United  States; 
"by  Place  of  Birth,  Race,  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
Itay  31,  1936  a/ 


Persons        Persons  P.eceivin'r 


RACE  AND 
BIP.THPUCE 


Total  Persons 
of 

Throe  Afrencies 


Persons  Receiving 
Receiving  Direct 
Outdoor  Unemployment 
Poor  Relief  Relief 


Total  persons  in 

sample 
Persons  in  sample 

born  in  U.S. 
vrhite  persons  in 

sample  born  in 

U.  S. 
Colored  persons 

in  sample  born 

in  U.S. 


151,455 
135, G57 

117,062 

18,595 


All  persons  born 

in  U.S.  100.0 

Born  in  Penn- 
sylvania 87  .2 

Born  in  other 

States  12.8 

THiite  persons 

born  in  U.S.  100,0 

Born  in  Penn- 
sylvania 93,9 

Bom  in  other 

States  6,1 

Colored  persons 

born  in  U.S.  100,0 

Bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania 44.5 

Born  in  other 

States  55.5 


5,380 
4,529 

4,284 

345 

E  R    C  E  K  T 

100.0 
91.2 
8.8 

100,0 
93,3 
6.4 

100.0 
61.2 
38.8 


57,895 
51,157 

42,497 

8,660 

100,0 
85.6 
14,4 

100.0 
93.8 
6.2 

100.0 
45.3 
54.7 


Aid 
from  the 
Federal 
"'orks  Program 


88,180 
79,871 

70,281 

9,590 

100,0 
87.9 
12.1 

100,0 
94.1 
5.9 

100.0 
43.2 
56.8 


^7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
b/    Includes  persons  of  "other"  race. 
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CHAPTER  II 
CASES  RECEIVING  RELIEF 


The  basic  unit  in  relief  administration  is  the  "case,"    To  be  useful, 
it  has  to  be  flexibly  defined  and  can  be  a  person,  a  family,  or  a  household 
made  up  of  unrelated  individuals  living  tof;ether.    This  lack  of  precise 
definition,  however,  prevents  it  from  being  an  altogether  satisfactory  unit 
for  the  measurement  of  either  the  size  or  character  of  the  relief  population. 
Over  a  period  of  time,  varying  proportions  of  unattached  individuals  and 
family  or  other  groups  in  the  total  caseload  sometimes  make  it  difficult  to 
interpret  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  its  composition,  while  even  on 
one  date  there  is  considerable  variation  from  agency  to  agency  and  locality 
to  locality  in  the  way  the  unit  tends  to  be  interpreted. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  a  complete  understanding  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  those  on  assistance  rolls  cannot  be  reached  by  merely  coxmt- 
ing  heads  and  determining  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  persons  found, 
since  most  of  them  live  together  in  family  groups,  and  since  many  of  the 
things  about  them  that  are  of  importance  are  measurable  only  on  a  case  basis. 
Becp.use  of  the  problems  of  definition  previously  pointed  out,  the  "cases" 
classified  in  this  section  are  the  persons  or  groups  so  designated  by  the 
several  agencies  studied. 

Size  of  Case.    The  rolls  of  all  three  of  the  agencies  studied  included 
a  large  proportion  of  one-person  cases,  the  group  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  "non-family"  or  "single-person"  caseload.    Over  half  of  the  Outdoor  Poor 
Reliefj  2^  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  15  per  cent  of  the 
cases  deptindont  on  the  Federal  Works  Program  included  but  one  person.  (See 
Table  29.) 


Table  29.  -  Relief  Cases  by  Number  of 
Persons  in  Case  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


injMEER  OF 

Total 

Direct 

Federal 

PERSONS  IK 

for  Three 

Outdoor  Poor 

Unemp 1 0 yme nt 

Works 

CASE 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Number  of  cases 

in  sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

PER    C  E 

NT    OF  CASES 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

One  person 

22.8 

51.7 

28.7 

15.0 

Two  persons 

18.1 

23.3 

18.4 

17,3 

Three  persons 

15.7 

8.3 

14.2 

17.8 

Four  persons 

13.2 

6.2 

11.4 

15.4 

Five  persons 

10.1 

4.2 

9.0 

11.3 

Six  persons 

7.1 

2.2 

6.4 

8.2 

Seven  persons 

5.0 

2.1 

4.4 

5.7 

Eight  persons 

3.4 

1.0 

3.2 

3.9 

Nine  persons 

2.1 

0.4 

2.0 

2.3 

Ten  persons 

1.3 

0.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Over  ten  persons 

1.2 

0.3 

1.0 

1.5 

TJ    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
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Hot  only  was  the  percentage  of  single-person  cases  greater  for  Outdoor 
Poor  Relief  tlian  it  v/as  for  either  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  or  the  Federal 
Vi'orks  Progran,  but  there  vrere,  on  the  average,  fewer  large  families.  Only 
6.3  per  cent  of  all  Poor  Relief  cases  vrere  msde  up  of  iriore  than  five  persons, 
a  figure  in  marked  contrast  to  the  18.3  per  cent  of  ERA  cases,  and  the  22.9 
per  cent  of  the  V/PA  cases  that  included  from  six  to  fifteen  members. 

The  raediaji  2/  size  of  case  provides  a  convenient,  even  though  a  some- 
■t\^at  artificial,  vreiy  of  indicating  the  differences  between  the  three  agencies 
studied.    The  avera;^e  Federal  V.'orks  Program  case,  measured  in  this  way,  in- 
cluded 3.5  persons  and  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  case  included  2.7 
persons,  while  the  large  proportion  of  one-person  cases  in  the  Poor  Relief 
population  reduces  the  median  to  slightly  less  than  1,5  persons.     If  the 
"single  persons"  are  removed  and  the  median  recomputed,  the  relative  position 
of  the  three  agencies  remains  unchanged.    Poor  Relief  families  average  2.5 
persons,  while  the  median  for  ERA  families  rises  to  3.8  persons  and  the 
median  for  Works  Program  families  becomes  4.0. 


Table  30.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief;  by  Size  of 
Case  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


KUISER  OF 

Total 

Direct 

Federal 

PERSOITS  IK 

for  Three 

Outdoor  Poor 

Unemployment 

Works 

CASE 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Number  persons 

in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

PER    C  E  K 

T      OF      P  E  R  S 

0  K  S 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

One  person 

6.3 

24.1 

8.5 

3.3 

Two  persons 

10.1 

21.7 

11.0 

8.8 

Three  persons 

13,2 

11.6 

12.7 

13.5 

Four  persons 

14.7 

11.6 

13.5 

15.6 

Five  persons 

14.0 

9.8 

13.3 

14.7 

Six  persons 

11.8 

6.1 

11.3 

12.5 

Seven  persons 

9.7 

6.8 

9.1 

10.2 

Eight  persons 

7.7 

3.9 

7.6 

'  7.9 

nine  persons 

5.2 

1.5 

5.4 

5.3 

Ten  persons 

3.S 

1.3 

3.9 

3.4 

Over  ten  persons 

3.9 

1.6 

3.5 

4.3 

a/   Outdoor  Poor 

Relief,  July  31 

,  1936 

Another  way  of  viewing  the  composition  of  the  caseload  is  in  terms  of 
the  proportion  of  persons  included  in  cases  of  each  size.    Although  only  one 
quarter  of  the  Poor  Relief  cases  were  composed  of  three  or  more  persons,  54 
per  cent  of  the  persons  receiving  Poor  Relief  were  members  of  these  larger 
units. 

l/    Since  cases  by  size  form  a  discrete  series,  each  case  size  must  be  as- 
sumed to  run  from  the  half  person  value  just  be lor;  it  in  magnitude  to 
the  half  person  value  just  above  it,  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  class 
will  fall  at  the  midpoint.    Thus,  the  medisji  for  the  Federal  Works  Pro- 
gram is  in  the  class  of  three-person  cases  which  is  assumed  to  have  class 
limits  running  from  2.5  to  3.5,    The  fraction  necessary  to  obtain  50  per 
cent  is  therefore  added  to  the  lower  limit,  2.5  and  not  3.0. 
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The  percentr-.'^e  of  all  persons  included  in  cases  of  three  or  more  vms 
even  r.reater  for  the  other  tTO  af;encies.    Over  foiir- fifths  of  the  persons  re- 
ceiving Direct  Unemplcynent  Relief,  end  over  C7  per  cent  of  tJiose  on  ViTA 
rolls,  were  members  of  cases  including  nore  than  tvro  persons.    In  fact,  the 
relative  importance  of  the  larger  cases  in  the  total  is  rrare  evident  if  it 
is  noted  that  45. C  per  cent  of  those  reoGivinc  aid  from  security  wages,  and 
40. e  per  cent  of  the  persons  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  were 
meribers  of  cases  that  included  six  or  more  persons. 

Household  Size  and  Case  Size,    The  difficulties  involved  in  the  use 
of  the  relief  case  as  a  unit  of  study  are  apparent  v.-lien  one  attempts  to  ana- 
lyze relationships  T;ithin  the  case.    For  many  years  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  providing  a  one-person  family  classi- 
fication, and  has  also  found  it  desirable  to  exclude  persons  not  related  to 
the  family  head  v/hen  family  size  is  computed.    These  problems,  and  others, 
attend  the  study  of  the  "case".    Just  as  a  household  may  include  a  number  of 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  a  family  in  the  narrow  sense,  so  households 
and  families  can  include  relief  cases  along  vdth  non-relief  persons.    It  is 
for  this  reason  that  reference  to  "unattached"  or  " no n- family"  relief  oases 
is  to  be  regretted,  since  many  of  them  are  unattached  only  as  a  convenient 
administrative  fiction.    Thus,  an  unemplojTient  relief  visitor,  or  an  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  mjay  find  that  if  assistajice  is  given  to  one  person  in  a 
household,  no  further  relief  is  necessary.    Similar  factors  complicate  anal- 
ysis of  the  larger  cases,  although  to  a  much  smaller  degree.    Here  the  "doubl- 
ing up"  of  a  relief  case  with  a  non-relief  family,  the  return  of  a  family 
member  T;ho  may  be  self-supporting,  or  the  inclusion  of  paid  boarders  in  the 
household,  all  tend  to  make  the  relief  case  and  the  household  itself  some- 
ivhat  different  units. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  a  household  v^as  defined  as  a  group  of 
persons  living  together  in  one  housekeeping  unit  at  one  address.    The  compar- 
ative size  of  these  households  including  relief  cases,  and  the  relief  cases 
themselves,  is  shown  in  Table  31, 

Table  31,  -  lledian  Size  of  Relief  Cases 
Compared  vrtth  the  I'edian  Size 
of  Households  in  ViTiich  Relief  Cases  are  Included,  by  Agency 

Kay  31,  1936  a/ 


AGENCY 

IffiDIAK  SIZE 

of  Relief  cases 

of  Households  Including 
Relief  Cases 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

1.5 

2.5 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

2.7 

3  •  3 

Federal  '"■Vorks  Program 

3,5 

4.0 

a^    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


These  averages  give  a  quantitative  expression  of  the  difference  be- 
tvreen  the  case  and  the  household,  or  family,  as  they  are  generally  consid- 
ered.   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unemplojiiient  Relief,  and  the  Vforks  Program 
shov/ed  wide  differences,  a  fact  vdiich  makes  the  large  proportion  of  single- 
person  cases  somewhat  more  reasonable.    The  slightly  smaller  difference  be- 
tvreen  the  two  averages  for  the  V/orks  Program  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, as  later  tables  are  presented.    Of  all  the  cases  of  the  three  agencies 
studied,  those  dependent  on  security  wages  most  nearly  approximated  the  true 
family  or  household  groups. 

Although  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  household 
size  before  any  very  valuable  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  a  comparison  of 
the  proportion  of  cases  equaling  the  household  in  size  with  those  cases  in 
which  the  household  is  larger  illustrates  in  a  somewhat  different  way  the 
point  under  discussion  (Table  32.) 
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Table  32.  -  Per  cent  of  Relief  Cases  of  Each  Size 
That  Are  Included  in  Households  Trtiich 
Are  Larger  than  the  Included  Cases; 
by  Case  Size  and  Agency 
Hay  31,  1936  a/ 


OTJUBEE  OF      PER  CECT  OF  CASES  INCLUDED  II!  HOUSEHOLDS  TIIAT  EXCEED  CASE  i::  SIZE 
PERSONS  Three  Outdoor         Direct  Unemployment  Federal 

IN  CASE  Agencies      Poor  Relief  Relief  VJorks  Program 


PER  CI 

i  N  T 

All  cases 

13.9 

34.5 

14.6 

10.9 

One  person 

28.2 

47.5 

26.6 

23.2 

Two  persons 

13.9 

25.2 

13.6 

12.7 

Three  persons 

ii.e 

24.9 

12.8 

10.2 

Foxir  persons 

9.6 

15.4 

11. E 

8.3 

Five  persons 

7.6 

14.2 

8,3 

7,0 

Six  persons 

6.3 

-  y 

5.2 

6.7 

Seven  persons 

5.1 

4.2 

5.5 

Eight  persons 

5.9 

4.9 

6.6 

Nine  persons 

3.1 

2.9 

•t  t 

Ten  persons 

3.S 

4.9 

3.3 

Ten  and  over 

3.3 

4.0 

2.8 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
2/    Percentages  not  computed  for  groups  containing  fewer  than  one  hundred 
cases. 


Age  Composition  of  Relief  Cases.    An  analysis  of  a  caseload  into  the 
cases  of  different  sizes  is  basic  but  it  produces  little  information  about 
the  cases  themselves.    All  that  it  makes  possible  is  a  distinction  between 
individuals  in  need  of  help  and  family  groups  in  need  of  help.    An  examina- 
tion of  the  ages  of  case  members,  their  sex,  race,  and  other  factors,  is 
necessary  before  any  significant  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Of  all  these  characteristics,  none  is  of  greater  importance  than  age. 
It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  persons  between  16  and  64  years  of  age  that 
largely  determines  the  family's  opporttinity  to  receive  future  income  from 
private  employment,  while  the  inclusion  of  aged  persons  or  dependent  children 
may  partially  explain  the  family's  need  for  help.    On  the  basis  of  a  simple 
age  classification  of  case  members  into  those  under  16,  those  16  to  64,  and 
those  65  and  over,  seven  groups  are  possible:    the  case  may  include  members 
from  all  three  age  groups;  there  may  be  children  and  persons  16  to  64;  chil- 
dren and  persons  65  and  over;  or  persons  65  and  over  with  persons  16  to  64; 
finally,  all  case  members  may  fall  in  the  same  age  group,  i.e.,  all  chil- 
dren, all  persons  16  to  64,  or  all  persons  65  and  over.    If  the  single- 
person  cases  are  first  excluded  and  this  classification  is  applied  to  tha 
families  provided  for  by  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unen5>loyment  Relief, 
or  the  Federal  Works  Program,  three  family  types  include  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  families  (See  Table  33). 
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Table  33.  -  Relief  Families  hy  Type  and  Agency 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


TYPE  OF  CASE 

Total  Cases 
for  Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor 
Relief 
Cases 

Direct  Unerv- 
ployment 
Relief 
Cases 

Cases  Depend- 
ent on 
Federal 

Works  Program 

Number  of  cases  In  sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

Number  of  Family  Cases  in 
SaiiQ>le 

32,501 

PER  C 

1,210 

E  N  T 

12,275 

19,016 

Total  Family  Cases 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Families  of  two  or  more 
composed  of  persons  16 
to  64  end  children 
xmder  16 

64.9 

50.8 

66.5 

64.7 

Families  of  two  or  more 
coii5)osed  of  persons  16 
to  64  b\it  no  children 

23.4 

12.3 

21.5 

25.3 

Families  of  two  or  more 
composed  of  persons  16 
to  64  and  aged  persons 
65  and  over 

6.5 

15.1 

6.3 

6.1 

All  other  family  combinations  5.2 

21.8 

5.7 

3.S 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases,  July  31,  1936. 


The  most  common  family  pattern  in  the  relief  population  was  that  of 
one  or  more  adults  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64,  together  with  one  or  more 
children  under  16.    Two-thirds  of  the  unemployment  relief,  and  half  of  the 
poor  relief,  families  were  of  this  type.    The  second  largest  class  tors  of 
families  in  vrtiich  all  members  were  16  to  64.    This  group  formed  a  quarter 
of  the  family  cases  dependent  on  security  wages,  a  fifth  of  those  receiving 
unemployment  relief,  but  only  twelve  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  fanl- 
lies.    The  third  family  type  comprising  a  significant  fraction  of  the  total 
was  the  combination  of  one  or  more  persons  16  to  64  with  one  or  more  older 
persons.    This  group  was  small  for  lonemployment  relief,  amounting  to  only 
6  per  cent,  but  it  included  15  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  family 
oases. 

The  other  four  types  of  families  were  of  importance  only  In  the  Out- 
door Poor  Relief  caseload,  where  they  formed  over  a  fifth  of  the  total, 
again  pointing  to  the  differences  between  the  unemployment  and  poor  relief 
populations  that  was  noted  when  discussing  the  age  distributions  of  the  per- 
sons.   Host  of  these  cases  are  either  aged  couples  or  aged  persons  living 
with  children  under  16. 

A  classification  of  this  sort  is  useful,  but  the  conclusion  that  the 
families  including  children  under  16  wore  nearly  all  of  the  "normal"  type 
would  be  incorrect  (See  Table  34).    Actually,  a  quarter  of  the  children  in- 
cluded in  cases  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and  over  two-thirds  of 
those  in  Oxrtdoor  Poor  Relief  cases  were  members  of  broken  family  groups; 
that  is,  families  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parents  were  absent.  The 
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Works  Program,  tending  as  it  did  tovmrd  the  more  usual  family  pattern,  showed 
86  per  cent  of  the  children  under  16  living  vn.th  both  parents. 

All  but  a  sriall  proportion  of  these  broken  family  groups  in  v/hich 
children  ^v©re  present  ivere  of  the  "mother  present  -  father  absent"  type. 

Table  34.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Receiving  Relief  by 
Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  by  Presence  or  Absence 
of  Parents 
liay  31,  1936  a/ 


Direct 

Federal 

FAMILY  STATUS 

Total  for 

Outdoor 

Unemployment 

'iTorks 

Three  Agencies 

Poor  Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Children  under 

sixteen  in  sample 

58,123 

1,862 

23,271 

32,990 

PER  CEOT  OF  CKILDRKN  UlIDER  SIXTEEII 

Total 

100.  c 

100.0 

100.  C 

100,0 

Living  with  both 

parents 

79.7 

31.5 

74. S 

05.9 

Living  Tfith  mother. 

father  absent 

15.7 

64.0 

20. S 

9*3 

Living  with  father. 

mother  absent 

2.8 

1.1 

2.5 

3.1 

Living  with  others. 

bot}i  parents  absent 

1.0 

3.4 

1.8 

1.7 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


This  was  particularlj'-  noticeable  on  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  caseload, 
where  65  per  cent  of  the  children  were  living  with  only  one  of  the  parents, 
ivhile  more  than  3  per  cent  ivore  living  with  other  relatives  or  with  friends. 


Table  35.  -  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases 
by  Size  and  Number  of 
Children  Under  Sixteen 
July  31,  1936 


■    PER  CE1\T  OF  CASES  VaTH  SPECIFIED 

NUMBER  OF  Number  of   NUIffiER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16 

PERSOI^S  Cases  in   Seven 


IN  CASE 

Sample 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

1  Four 

Five 

Six 

or  more 

Total 

2,505 

100.0 

73,7 

7.3 

5.9 

5,7 

3.0 

2.1 

1,5 

0,8 

One  person 

1,295 

100,0 

99.8 

0.2 

Two  persons 

583 

100,0 

83.2 

16,3 

0,5 

Three  persons 

209 

100,0 

27.3 

31.1 

40,7 

0.3 

Four  persons 

156 

100,0 

7.1 

7.7 

29o5 

55.1 

0,6 

Five  persons 

106 

100,0 

0.9 

1.9 

10,4 

41.3 

44o3 

0.9 

Over  five  persons 

156 

100,0 

0,3 

3.2 

1,9 

6.4 

18,0 

32,7 

23„7 

13,5 
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About  2G  per  cont  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  and  54  per  cent  of 
tho  families,  included  children  under  IG,    It  was  the  presence  of  children 
that  vfas  responsible  for  the  size  of  the  larger  units  and  is  worth  special 
attention  v/hen  the  case  includes  no  adult  or  only  one  adult,  since  it  is  this 
type  of  case  that  accounts  for  over  half  of  tho  cliildren  in  Outdoor  Poor  Re- 
lief cases.    Table  35  shovre  16.0  per  cent  of  the  two-person  cases,  41. G  of 
the  three-person  cases,  55.7  of  the  four-person  cases,  and  45.2  of  the  five- 
person  cases,  were  of  this  type. 

Of  even  greater  numerical  importance  in  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  case- 
load were  cases  including  persons  65  and  over  (Table  36).    Half  of  the  case- 
load had  one  or  more  persons  in  the  upper  age  brackets,  and  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  there  were  no  members  under  the  age  of  65;  in  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  the  single-person  cases  and  38  per  cent  of  the  two-person  cases 
were  aged  persons  or  aged  couples. 

Table  36.  -  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases  by 

Size  and  Number  of  Persons  , 
65  and  over 
July  31,  1936 


NUMBER 

Number  of 

PER 

CENT  OF 

CASES 

VaTH  SPECIFIED 

OF  PERSONS 

Cases  in 

NUMBER  OF 

PERSONS 

IN  CASE 

Sample 

65  AND 

OVER 

Total 

None 

One 

Two  or  more 

Total 

2,505 

100,0 

49,3 

40,9 

9,8 

One  person 

1,295 

100.0 

36.4 

63.G 

Two  persons 

583 

100.0 

37.2 

24.7 

38,1 

Three  persons 

209 

100.0 

74.3 

15.3 

10.1 

Four  persons 

156 

100.0 

88.5 

9.G 

1,9            -  ' 

Five  persons 

106 

100,0 

97.2 

2.8 

Over  five  persons 

156 

100.0 

96.2 

3.8 

Although  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  oases  did  not  run  to  the  same  ex- 
tremes in  the  proportion  of  broken  families  and  aged  persons,  smaller  per- 
centages are  frequently  of  much  more  significance,  since  there  were  more 
cases  involved  and  since  the  average  number  of  persons  per  case  was  larger 
(Table  37).    Thus,  the  fact  tfiat  about  25    2/  P^r  cent  of  the  children  under 
16  were  in  cases  which  excluded  the  mother,  father,  or  both  pewents,  has 
more  far-reaching  implications  for  relief  administration  than  does  the  69 
per  cent  fo\and  on  poor  relief  rolls,  since  almost  five  times  as  many  chil- 
dren are  affected. 


1/   Table  34, 
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Table  37.  -  Direct  Uneinploymont  Relief  Cases; 
by  Size  and  by 
Number  of  Children  under  16 
May  31,  1S36 


PER  CENT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED 


IIUIIBSR  OF  Number  of   NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  IC  

PERSONS  Cases  in  ~        '  Seven 


Sample 

1 0  veil 

I*  on© 

r  our 

I*  ivo 

or  Tnoi'6 

Total 

17. 

,221 

100,0 

50.1 

15.3 

11.8 

8.3 

5.6 

3.7 

2.2 

2.0 

One  person 

4, 

,946 

100.0 

99.9 

-a/ 

/  _ 

Two  persons 

3, 

,170 

100.0 

82.0 

18. 15 

Three  persons 

2, 

,448 

100.0 

28.4 

57.8 

13.8 

Four  persons 

1, 

,965 

100.0 

13.9 

21.7 

55.1 

9.3 

Five  persons 

1, 

,544 

100,0 

5.5 

12.4 

21.2 

54.5 

6.4 

Six  persons 

1, 

,094 

100.0 

1.9 

7.3 

15.3 

24.1 

47.5 

3.8 

Seven  persons 

753 

100.0 

0.9 

3.9 

11,0 

19.7 

20.8 

42.1 

1.3 

Eight  persons 

553 

100,0 

0.2 

2.0 

3.S 

9.3 

19.5 

25.0 

38.5 

1.4 

Nine  persons 

348 

100.0 

0.3 

2.3 

5.7 

13.8 

23.9 

20. Y 

33.0 

Ten  persons 

224 

100.0 

0,4 

3.1 

8.0 

20.1 

22.3 

46.0 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

100.0 

o.s 

1,7 

0.6 

3.4 

9.7 

13.6 

70.4 

a7 Less  than    .05  per  cent. 


Half  of  the  oases  and  70  per  cent  of  the  families  receiving  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief  included  children  under  16,    In  all  of  the  very  large 
cases  of  nine  or  more  persons,  there  was  at  least  one  child  under  16,  and 
only  a  snail  proportion  of  the  cases  of  five  to  eight  persons  vrere  composed 
entirely  of  adults,    A  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  children's  cases 
that  included  only  one  adult  with  the  corresponding  proportions  found  for 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  indicates  that  the  relative  number  of  such  cases 
increased  with  the  size  of  the  Poor  Relief  case,  but  decreased  Trith  the 
size  of  the  Unemployment  Relief  case.    Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  tivo-person 
cases  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  included  one  adult;  13.8  per  cent  of 
the  throe-person  cases;  9,3  per  cent  of  the  four- person  cases;  6,4  per  cent 
of  the  five-person  cases;  3.8  per  cent  of  the  six-person  cases;  1.6  per 
cent  of  the  seven-person  cases;  and  1.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  including 
more  than  seven  persons,  were  of  the  one-adult  and  children  type. 

About  12  per  cent  of  the  families  and  about  13  per  cent  of  the  Di- 
rect Unemployment  Relief  cases  included  persons  over  64  years  of  age  (Table 
38).    Almost  half  of  these  cases  were  aged  single  persons  or  aged  couples, 
while  another  20  per  cent  were  composed  of  an  aged  person  and  someone  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  64. 

TOiile  the  problem  of  unemployability  is  treated  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  it  may  be  pointed  oirt  in  connection  with  this  discussion  of  age 
composition  that  these  aged  relief  persons  form  an  important  section  of 
those  whose  need  for  help  arises  primarily  from  reasons  other  than  unem- 
ployment as  the  term  is  usually  used.    Cases  in  which  all  members  were 
over  64,  together  with  combinations  of  aged  persons  and  children  under  16, 
co!i5>ri8ed  aboiit  6.5  per  cent  of  all  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  stud- 
ied. 
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Table  38.  -  Direct  Unemployjnent  Relief  Cases j 
by  Size  and  Number  of 
Persons  65  and  over 
May  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF  Number  of  PER  CENT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED 

PERSONS  IN  Cases  in  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  65  AND  OVER 


CASE 

Sample 

Total 

None 

One 

Ttvo  or  more 

Total 

X  f  gccl 

00.1 

4,946 

100.0 

83.5 

16.5 

Tvro  persons 

3,170 

100.0 

77.2 

14.4 

8.4 

Three  persons 

2,448 

100.0 

87.8 

8.7 

3.5 

Four  persons 

1,965 

100.0 

91.6 

7.0 

1.4 

Five  persons 

1,544 

100.0 

92.6 

6.2 

1.2 

Six  persons 

1,094 

100.0 

94.0 

5.3 

0.7 

Seven  persons 

753 

100,0 

95.4 

4.2 

0.4 

Si^ht  persons 

553 

100.0 

94.6 

5.2 

0.2 

Nine  persons 

348 

100.0 

95.4 

4.6 

Ten  persons 

224 

100.0 

95.5 

3.3 

0,9 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

100.0 

93.2 

6.8 

Relief  cases  that  had  been  transferred  to  the  Federal  Vforks  Program 
were  similar  to  those  that  remained  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls  as 
far  as  the  inclusion  of  children  is  concerned  (See  Table  39).    The  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  cases  in  yrtiich  children  under  16  v/ere  present  wbs  due 
entirely  to  the  presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of  one-person  cases  in  the 
ERA  caseload.    The  proportion  of  relief  families  including  children  was 
actually  slightly  lower  for  the  Federal  Works  Program.    Nor  was  the  greater 
average  size  of  case  on  the  Works  Program  due  entirely  to  large  families  of 
children,  even  though  the  proportion  was  high.    Ninety- two  per  cent  of  the 
two-person  cases,  36  per  cent  of  the  three-person  cases,  20  per  cent  of  the 
four-person  cases,  and  11  per  cent  of  the  five-person  cases  were  made  up 
solely  of  adults  over  16, 

Table  39.  -  Relief  Cases  Dependent  on 
the  Federal  Vforks  Program; 
by  Si-ze  and  Number  of 
Children  under  16 
May  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF 

Number  of 

PER  CENT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED 
NUIJIBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNEER  16 

PERSONS  IN 

Cases 

Seven 

CASE 

in 

Sample 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

1  Four  Five 

Six 

or  more 

Total 

22 

,377 

100,0 

42,2 

19,3 

14.9 

9,8 

6.3 

3.7 

2.1 

1.7 

One  person 

3 

,361 

100.0 

]D0,0 

Two  persons 

3 

,873 

100.0 

92.0 

8,0 

Three  persons 

3 

,983 

100.0 

35.7 

59,8 

4.5 

Four  persons 

3 

,438 

100,0 

20.0 

22,9 

54.9 

2,2 

Five  persons 

2 

,587 

100,0 

11.0 

18,7 

22.4 

46,8 

1.1 

Six  persons 

1 

,839 

100,0 

4.9 

12,3 

20.3 

20,2 

41.7 

0.6 

Seven  persons 

1 

,284 

100,0 

1.9 

8.3 

15.6 

22,6 

19.3 

31.6 

0.6 

Eight  persons 

870 

100,0 

0.2 

2.5 

9.0 

18.2 

23.3 

20.2 

26.6 

Nine  persons 

515 

100.0 

0.6 

1.7 

4.5 

11.8 

19.6 

22.1 

20.0 

19,G 

Ten  persons 

302 

100,0 

0.3 

2.3 

9.3 

12.3 

26.2 

21.5 

28,1 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

100,0 

1.2 

0.6 

2.1 

6.5 

11.4 

18.5 

59,7 
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A  table  (Table  40)  shovrinj;  the  number  of  aged  persons  in  vVorks  Pro- 
gram cases  of  each  size  is  included  fcr  purposes  of  comparison,  although 
only  a  little  over  9  per  cent  of  the  cases  dependent  on  l^orks  Program  secur- 
ity im^es  included  persons  over  64.     It  is  vjorth  noting,  hovrever,  even  thougli 
the  percentages  vrere  small,  that  a  fevi  cases  in  which  ell  members  were  65  or 
over  included  an  eligible  worker  who,  at  the  time  of  the  study,  was  v/orking 
on  a  V.'orks  Program  project. 

Table  40.  -  Relief  Cases  Dependent  on 
Federal  V/orks  Program; 
by  Size  and  Niimber  of  Persons 
65  and  over 
Itoy  31,  1S36 


NUlffiER  OF 

Number  of 

PER 

CENT  OF 

CASES  WITH 

SPECIFIED 

PERSONS  IN 

Cases  in 

inJMBER  OF 

PERSONS  65 

AND  OVER 

CASE 

Sairple 

Total 

None 

One 

Two  or  More 

Total 

22,377 

100.0 

90,8 

7.6 

1.6 

One  person 

3,361 

100,0 

95,0 

5.0 

Two  persons 

3,873 

100.0 

84.4 

12.7 

2.9 

Three  persons 

3,983 

100.0 

88.9 

8  •£ 

2.9 

Four  persons 

3,438 

100.0 

91.3 

7.2 

1.5 

Five  persons 

2,587 

100.0 

91.5 

7.5 

0.9 

Six  persons 

1,839 

100.0 

93.7 

5.4 

0,9 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

100.0 

93.2 

5.6 

1.2 

Eight  persons 

870 

100.0 

95.1 

4.5 

0.4 

Nine  persons 

515 

100.0 

94.4 

4.8 

0.8 

Ten  persons 

302 

100.0 

92.4 

6.9 

0.7 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

100.0 

90.8 

7.4 

1.8 

Family  Relationship  within  Cases.    At  several  points,  it  has  been 
necessa3*y  to  touch  on  the  family  relationships  of  case  members.    The  possi- 
ble exclusion  from  the  case  of  both  related  and  non- related  persons  in  the 
household  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  family  status  of  children  lander  16 
was  given  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  certain  types  of  cases  in  v/liieh 
children  were  included.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  more  detailed  exam- 
ination of  the  actxml  blood  or  marital  relationships  that  existed  between 
case  members  may  throw  further  light  on  the  question  of  family  types.  If, 
after  the  removal  of  one-person  cases,  the  balance  of  the  persons  receiving 
relief  are  classified  according  to  their  relationship  to  the  case  heeds,  it 
is  found  that  the  heads  themselves,  their  wives  or  husbands,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters,  make  up  approximately  94  per  cent  of  the  persons  included  in 
relief  families  (See  Table  41).    These  relationships  were  the  most  common 
in  all  three  agencies,  although  the  percentage  ranged  from  93  per  cent  for 
the  Works  Program  to  96  for  Outdoor  Poor  Relief. 
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Table  41.  -  Persons  Included  in  Families 
Receiving  Relief  by  Family  Relationship 
and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
liay  31,  19SG  a/ 


louai.  lor 

Direct 

Federal 

RELATIOKSHIF  TO  HEAD 

Three 

Outdoor  Poor  Unemployment 

T.'orks 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Family  cases  in  sample 

32,501 

1,210 

12,275 

19,016 

Persons  in  family  cases 

141,053 

4,085 

52,949 

84,819 

PER  CEJIT 

OF  PERSOIJS 

IIT  RELIEF 

FAI'!1LIES 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Family  heads 

22.9 

29.6 

23.2 

22.4 

Sons  or  daughters 

53.7 

51.1 

55.6 

52.6 

Spouses 

17.2 

14.8 

16.1 

18.0 

Brothers  or  sisters 

1.6 

1.6 

1.0 

1.9 

Parents 

1.2 

0,4 

0,8 

1.5 

Grandchildren 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

1,0 

All  others 

2.3 

1.1 

2.1 

2.6 

a/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Fifty-thiree  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  28  per  cent  of 
the  ERA  cases,  tind  12  per  cent  of  the  cases  dependent  on  the  IVorks  Program 
vrere  headed  by  vromen.    Alone,  this  has  little  significance,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  family  relationships  showed  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  them 
were  married  and  living  with  husbands.    Although  about  11  per  cent  of  the 
persons  in  Poor  Relief  cases  reported  their  relationship  to  the  head  as 
wives,  less  than  one  per  cent  v/ere  classified  as  husbands.    Similarly,  15 
per  cent  of  those  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  17  per  cent  of 
the  persons  in  Tforks  Program  cases,  were  wives  of  male  heads,  but  only  a 
few  of  the  cases  headed  by  women  included  husbands  (See  Tables  42  and  43), 
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Table  43.  -  Cases  Recoiling  Relief 
by  Sex,  Marital  Status  of  the  Head, 
and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
I.Iay  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  Airo  All  Outdoor  Direct  Federal 

liARITAL  STATUS  Three  Poor  Unemployment  V.'orks 

OF  HEAD  Agencies  Relief  Relief  Program 


Kuriber  of  cases 


in  sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

Number  with 

male  heads 

33,368 

1,188 

12,443 

19,737 

Nuiribe  r  with 

female  heads 

8,735 

1,317 

4,778 

2,640 

PER  CENT 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Single 

13.7 

16.4 

14.5 

12,7 

Married 

59,2 

27.5 

51.2 

68,9 

V'i<3oTred 

15.7 

44.2 

18.8 

10,2 

Divorced 

1.4 

1.4 

1.9 

1.1 

Separated 

10.0 

10.5 

13,6 

7,1 

Male  heads 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

Single 

14.1 

20,8 

16,0 

12.5 

Married 

73.5 

51.3 

69,3 

77.6 

YliAowed 

6.7 

21.9 

7,5 

5.2 

Divorced 

0.9 

1.3 

1.2 

0,6 

Separated 

4.8 

4.6 

6.0 

4,1 

Female  heads 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

Single 

12.1 

12.5 

10,7 

14,5 

Harried 

4.4 

6.0 

4,2 

4,0 

V/idovred 

50.3 

64.2 

47,9  . 

47,8 

Divorced 

3.7 

1.5 

3,6 

4.8 

Separated 

29.5 

15.7 

33,6 

28,9 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  marital  status  of  case  heads  points  to  these  same  facts,  although 
inclusion  of  one-person  cases  is  responsible  for  the  very  large  proportions 
of  separated,  widowed,  and  single  persons.    Nevertheless,  it  seems  safe  to 
include  that  one  of  the  more  important  types  of  cases  with  which  relief  ad- 
ministration has  to  deal  is  that  in  which  a  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated 
v/oman  is  living  with  her  children. 

The  majority  of  Poor  Relief  cases  had  female  heads.    This  was  not 
limited  to  the  total,  but  hold  for  cases  of  every  size  except  one.  Thirty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  cases  containing  tvm  persons  had  female  heads,  but  women 
comprised  58  per  cent  of  the  single  persons,  and  headed  over  three- fifths  of 
the  families  of  three,  four,  and  five. 
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Table  44.  -  Relief  Cases 
Classified  by  Case  Size,  Sex  of 
Head  and  Agency  Providing;  Aid 
llay  31,  193S  a/ 


iTTTTiTRPP  mr 

IriljtxoyJliO  lu 

OUTDOOR 

POOR 

DIRECT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

FEDERAL 
WORKS  PROORA.M 

Nvinber 

Per  I 

Number 

Per 

CQXl'fc 

Number 

Per 

cent 

of  Male 

r  oinB,xf3 

OI 

Ma  1  e 

OI 

Male  FeiTiale 

Cases  Heads 

il  ©  CL  U  5 

Cases 

Heads 

K©6Lds 

Cases 

C  H  U  o 

in 

in 

in 

Sample 

S  a^Tip  1  © 

Sample 

Total  cases 

2,505 

47.4 

52.6 

17,221 

72.3 

27.7 

22,377 

88.2 

11.3 

One  person 

1,295 

42.0 

58.0 

4,946 

66.9 

33.1 

3,361 

85.5 

14.5 

Two  persons 

583 

67.8 

32.2 

3,170 

65.2 

34.8 

3,873 

84.2 

15.8 

Three  persons 

209 

39.2 

50.8 

2,448 

69.9 

30.1 

3,983 

86.2 

13.8 

Four  persons 

156 

32.7 

67.3 

1,965 

72.0 

28.0 

3,438 

89.5 

10,5 

Five  persons 

106 

36.8 

63.2 

1,544 

79.0 

21.0 

2,587 

90.0 

10,0 

Six  persons 

55b/ 

1,094 

81.8 

18.2 

1,839 

91.5 

8.5 

Seven  persons 

52  b/ 

753 

86.3 

13.4 

1,234 

92.1 

7.9 

Eight  persons 

26b/ 

553 

88.2 

11.8 

870 

93.3 

6.7 

Nine  persons 

9V 

348 

91.4 

O.G 

515 

94.2 

5.8 

Ten  persons 

224 

90.5 

9.4 

302 

97,0 

3.0 

Over  ten  persons  Tb/ 

176 

93.2 

6.8 

325 

95.4 

4.6 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  100  cases;  of  the  156  Outdoor 
Poor  Relief  cases  including  more  than  five  persons,  46.8  per  cent  had 
male  heads  and  53.2  per  cent  had  female  heads. 


Although  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  cases  receiving  Direct  Un- 
employment Relief  had  male  case  heads  (Table  44),  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  heads  of  small  cases  vrere  women.    The  proportion,  however,  fell  off  rap- 
idly as  the  number  of  persons  in  the  case  increased,  so  that  only  about  7 
per  cent  of  the  cases  of  11  or  more  had  female  heads. 

In  this  characteristic,  as  in  others,  the  cases  dependent  on  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Program  followed  the  normal  family  pattern  somewhat  more  closely. 
Almost  90  per  cent  of  these  cases  had  male  heads.    By  case  size,  the  smallest 
proportion  was  for  those  cases  made  up  of  two  persons,  where  about  15  per 
cent  were  headed  by  women,  but  from  this  point  on,  the  larger  the  case  the 
greater  the  percentage  with  men  as  case  heads. 

Race  of  Relief  Cases.    The  relatively  large  number  of  negroes  receiv- 
ing relief,  vrtiich  has  been  comnented  on  previously,  is  evident  after  ex- 
amination of  the  various  kinds  of  cases.    The  percentage  of  negro  families 
v/as  smaller  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  but  about  30  per  cent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment relief  families,  both  ERA  and  VCorks  Program,  and  betvreen  12  and  15  per 
cent  of  the  one-person  cases  were  negro. 
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Table  45.  -  Family  and  Non-fandly 
Relief  Cases  by  Race  and  Sex  of 
Head  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


TOTAL 

FOR 

OUTDOOR 

K)0R 

DIRECT 

TOIEMPLOY 

-FEDERAL  TORKS 

THREE  AGEKCIES 

RELIEF 

PROGRAM 

SLLX  OF 

One 

One 

One 

One 

HEjlD 

Family 

Person 

Fairdly 

Person 

Family 

Person 

Family 

Person 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Number  in 

eanple 

32,601 

9,602 

1,210 

1,295 

,  y^to 

19,016 

3,361 

PER 

CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  An  n 

J.UU.U 

100.0 

100.0 

Lai©  neaas 

82.0 

70.0 

53.2 

42,0 

'7  A  A 

DD.y 

88.7 

85.5 

Female  heads 

18.0 

30.0 

46.8 

58.0 

o  c  /* 

<;o  .o 

OO.  J. 

11,3 

14.5 

y/hite 

86.7 

73.2 

93.0 

94.7 

84.7 

70.2 

87.6 

69.4 

Male  heads 

72.8 

53.3 

50.8 

40.0 

66.6 

52.3 

78.1 

59.9 

Female  heads 

13.9 

19.9 

42.2 

54.7 

18.1 

17.9 

9,5 

Colored 

13.3 

26.8 

7.0 

5.3 

15.3 

29.8 

12.4 

30.6 

I.'iale  heads 

9.2 

16.8 

2.4 

2.0 

7.8 

14.6 

10.6 

25.6 

Feme.le  heads 

4.1 

10.0 

4.6 

3.3 

7.5 

15.2 

1.8 

5.0 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Relief  families  are  classified  in  Table  45  by  the  sex  and  color  of  the 
case  head.    Two-thirds  of  the  Direct  UnemplojTnent  Relief  and  78  per  cent  of 
the  V(orks  Program  family  cases  had  white  male  heads,  while  18  per  cent  and  10 
per  cent,  respectively,  had  white  female  heads.    The  remaining  15  per  cent  of 
the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  families  were  colored  and  were  equally  divided 
bet^ireen  those  headed  by  men  and  those  headed  by  ivomen,  but  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  the  12  per  cent  of  the  V.TA  families  vrith  colored  heads  were 
female . 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  single-person  cases  receiving  unemployment 
relief  were  negroes  (Table  45),  a  considerable  over-ropresentation  of  this 
one  type  of  case,  but  one  which  is  consistent  with  the  high  proportions  of 
widowed  and  separated  negroes  that  were  found  when  personal  characteristics 
T/ere  examined.    This  had  the  effect  of  making  the  average  size  of  all  negro 
cases  much  lower  than  those  classified  as  white,  a  fact  which  can  be  conve- 
niently summarized  with  the  median  size  of  case,  which  was  1.9  persons  for 
the  negro  cases,  and  3.0  persons  for  the  white  cases  receiving  Direct  Un- 
employment Relief.    Similarly,  the  figure  was  2.3  for  the  negro  IVorks  Pro- 
gram cases,  as  compared  vrith  3.7  for  the  white  cases  in  the  same  group. 

Even  after  the  exclusion  of  the  single  persons,  the  negro  oases  tended 
to  be  srt«ller  than  the  white.    Relatively,  there  were  twice  as  many  white 
cases  as  negro  cases  including  5  persons  or  more. 
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Table  46.  -  Kelief  Cases  by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 
by  Race  of  Head,  and  by  Number  of  Persons  in  Case 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Direct 

Cases 

Dependent 

All  Three 

Outdoor  Poor 

Uner^loj'raent 

on  Federal 

PEESONS  IIJ 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

'  Cases 

Works 

Program 

CASE 

White 

Colored 

V.'hite 

Colored 

V/hite  Colored 

Vfhite 

Colored 

35,215 

6,888 

2,352 

153 

18,994 

3,383 

PER 

CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0ns  nsrsOTi 

20.2 

36.2 

52.1 

44.4 

25.5 

41.7 

12.3 

30.4 

16.8 

24.7 

23.2 

24.8 

17.3 

23.0 

15.7 

26.4 

16.2 

13.5 

8.0 

14.4 

14.9 

11.5 

18.2 

15.5 

Fo\ir  persons 

14.0 

9.0 

6.3 

4.6 

12.2 

8.2 

16.3 

9.9 

r  1 V  pcrBonB 

10.9 

5.8 

4.1 

6.5 

9.8 

5.5 

12.5 

6.1 

Six  persons 

7.7 

3.8 

2.2 

2.6 

7.1 

3.3 

8.9 

4.4 

Seven  persons 

5.4 

2.6 

2.1 

1.3 

4.9 

2.2 

6.2 

3.0 

Eight  persons 

3.8 

1.8 

1.1 

0.7 

3.5 

2.1 

4.3 

1.6 

Wine  persons 

2.2 

1.2 

0.4 

2.3 

1.0 

2.5 

1.4 

Ten  persons 

1.4 

0.7 

0.2 

0.7 

1.4 

0.7 

1.5 

0.7 

Over  ten  persons 

1.3 

0.7 

0.3 

1.1 

0.8 

i.e 

0.6 

17    Otrtdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


With  only  one  exception,  white  and  negro  caseloads  of  Outdoor  Poor 
Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  the  Vforks  Program  had  their  greatest 
proportions  in  the  single-person  bracket,  with  decreasing  percentages  in 
each  larger  case  size.    The  one  exception  was  for  Works  Program  cases  with 
white  heads.    The  proportion  of  two-person  eases  was  greater  than  the  pro- 
portion of  single  persons,  emd  the  proportion  of  three- person  oases  was 
larger  still.    After  this  maximum,  the  percentage  of  cases  in  each  case  size 
decreased. 

Occupational  Backgrovmd  of  Heads  of  Relief  Cases.    A  discussion  of 
the  occupations  reported  by  employable  persons  on  relief  rolls  is  reserved 
for  a  later  chapter,  but  an  insertion  at  this  point  of  a  classification  of 
the  heads  of  relief  cases  into  general  occupational  groups  may  be  of  some 
ve.lue  as  an  indication  of  the  general  economic  classes  from  vrhich  relief 
cases  are  drawn  (See  Table  47). 
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Table  47.  -  Cases  Receiving  Relief 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 
Occupation  Class,  and  Sex  of  Head 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OCCUPATION 
CUSS  Airo  SEX 

Ur  lihAl) 

Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Direct 
Uneii5)loyment  Relief 

Federal 

Total  cases  in 
sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

PER  CEIIT  OF  ALL  HEADS 

All  heads  of 
cases 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Trtiite  Collar 
Male 
Female 

6.8 
1.6 

3.1 

CmC 

7.7 

1  ^ 

1 

6.6 
1.6 

Skilled 
Male 
Female 

16.7 
0.1 

7.8 
0.1 

14.2 
0.1 

19.7 
0.1 

Semi-skilled 
r!ale 
Female 

25.5 
2.5 

13.7 
4.4 

24.5 
3.4 

27.6 
1.5 

Unskilled 
Ifale 
Female 

25.0 
6.4 

14.2 
9.5 

22.3 
9.9 

28.2 
3.3 

Farmers 

Ivlale 
Female 

4.0 

-  b/ 

5.9 
0.1 

2.6 

-V 

4.9 

-V 

Inexperienced 
Male 
Female 

1.2 

10.2 

2.6 
36.4 

1.0 
12.8 

1.2 
5.3 

b/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 
b/    Less  than    .05  per  cent. 


Cases  tJhose  chief  wage  earners  were  unskilled  form  the  largest  single 
group  receiving  relief,  approximately  32  per  cent  of  cases  dependent  on  the 
Works  Program  and  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  being  headed  by  men  or  women 
whose  present  or  former  occupations  were  thus  classified.    On  ERA,  a  much 
greater  part  of  these  unskilled  were  v/omen,  an  indication  of  a  difference 
between  the  two  unemployment  relief  caseloads.    Approximtely  10  per  cent 
of  all  ERA  cases  were  headed  by  unskilled  females,  mostly  domestics,  while 
22  per  cent  were  unskilled  males,  with  factory  or  building  experience.  A 
relatively  larger  number  of  the  cases  dependent  on  the  Vforks  Program,  28 
per  cent,  had  unskilled  male  heads. 

At  first  glance,  the  fact  that  proportionately  fewer  of  the  Poor  Re- 
lief case  heads  were  classed  as  unskilled  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cases  are  drawn  from  a  sone-(vhat  higher  skill  level.    This  is  incorrect, 
as  an  examination  of  the  proportion  of  case  heads  with  no  experience  will 
show.    Because  of  the  large  percentage  of  female  single  persons  and  families 
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headed  by  vromen,  this  inexperienced  class  accounts  for  almost  two-fifths  of 
Poor  Relief  case  headsT    Not  only  because  more  of  the  cases  had  male  heads, 
but  because  of  a  greater  degree  of  occupational  experience  of  the  women, 
imen^loyment  relief  cases  with  inexperienced  heads  formed  a  smaller  fraction 
of  the  total. 

A  class  that  comprises  practically  the  same  proportion  of  Works  Program 
case  heads  and  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  case  heads  is  that  composed  of 
semi-skilled  occupations.    The  bulk  of  these  persons  were  factory  operatives 
and,  while  they  lacked  the  degree  of  experience  and  training  necessary  to 
place  them  in  the  skilled  classification  with  the  mechanics,  nasons,  car- 
penters, riggers,  etc.,  they  had  nevertheless  worked  at  jobs  in  which  some 
mastery  of  the  building  or  factory  techniques  vra.s  required. 

Skilled  workers  were  heads  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  V/PA  cases, 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  ERA  cases,  and  8  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  cases. 
All  but  a  very  few  were  males.     If  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  are  combined, 
between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  Unemployment  Relief  and  over  25  per  cent 
of  the  Poor  Relief  cases  are  accounted  for,  em  indication  that  single  persons 
and  families  on  relief  are  not  predominantly  of  the  xmskilled  classes.  Fur- 
thermore, if  professional,  proprietary,  clerical,  and  mercantile  workers  are 
grouped  together  to  form  a  "white  collar"  class,  it  is  found  that  they  com- 
prise an  additional  9  per  cent  of  the  ERA,  8  per  cent  of  the  VJPA,  and  5  per 
cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  case  heads. 

The  relatively  urban  character  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  cases  had  heads  re- 
porting agriculture  as  a  vocation,  compared  with  approximately  6  per  cent 
of  the  Poor  Relief  and  5  per  cent  of  the  Vforks  Program  cases. 

Duration  of  Relief  Status.    Although  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
accvirate  information  on  the  length  of  time  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  and  Vforks 
Program  cases  had  been  receiving  aid,  reliable  information  on  the  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief  cases  sampled  was  available  in  their  case  records.  This 
is  presented  with  certain  qualifications  (See  Table  48).    Since  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  Federal  Works  Program,  the  movement  of  cases  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  has  produced  an  apparent  relief  turnover  that  has 
less  significance  than  appears  on  the  surface.    Although  a  case  may  appear 
in  the  record  as  having  been  opened,  closed,  and  re-opened,  it  may  merely 
mean  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  assistance  and  the  agency  granting  it. 
Furthennore ,  since  there  were  no  complete  relief  histories  of  those  who 
were  on  the  Tforks  Program  at  the  time  the  samples  were  taken,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  the  histories  of  those  remaining  on  Direct  Un- 
employment Relief  presented  a  picture  that  can  be  considered  representative 
of  the  whole.    The  second  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  within  the  direct 
relief  population  itself,  persons  move  from  case  to  case;  large  cases  split 
up  into  smaller  ones;  and  the  small  units  occasionally  merge  to  form  larger 
cases.    'iThile  this  can  mean  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  new  cases,  the 
sane  relief  persons  will  be  involved.    The  third  qualification,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important,  is  that  the  amount  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  relief  grant  will  not  in  most  instances  be  the  same  as  the  number  of 
months  during  which  relief  was  received,  since  an  important  part  of  the  case- 
load is  made  up  of  cases  -vrtiich  for  one  reason  or  another  leave  relief  rolls 
only  to  return  again  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  period  of  time. 
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Table  48.  -  Direct  Unenploymsnt  Relief  Cases 

by  Duration  of  Relief  Status, 

I.tay  31,  1936 

NDMBER 

FAMILY 

CASES 

OIIE  PERSON 

CASES 

OF 

Since  First 

Since  Last 

oiuce  r irs b 

Since  Last 

Relief  Grant 

Opening 

Relief  Grant 

upemng 

Cases  in  sample 

12,275 

12,275 

4,946 

4,946 

Cases  reporting 

12,169 

11,971 

4,920 

4,844 

P  E 

R    C  £  N  T 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16.4 

55.7 

22.2 

53.2 

7  to  12 

8*2 

12.5 

12,0 

14.4 

IX  -ho  1R 

11.7 

8.8 

17.0 

11.9 

11.2 

6.3 

XX  .  u 

7.0 

?R  +rt  '^Ci 

CeO      \*\J  \>\J 

13.2 

5.8 

12.6 

5.8 

31  to  36 

18.6 

6.3 

13.0 

4.3 

37  to  42 

9.8 

1.9 

6.7 

1.6 

Over  42 

10.9 

2.7 

4.7 

1.3 

On  the  average,  about  two  years  and  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
family  cases  first  received  a  relief  grant,  and  about  one  year  and  one-half 
since  the  first  opening  of  the  one-person  oases.    Few  of  the  cases,  however, 
had  had  continuous  relief  histories,  since  an  examination  of  the  date  of 
last  opening  showed  a  continuous  direct  relief  status  six  months  or  less 
for  more  than  half  of  both  the  family  and  non- family  cases.    Yfithin  these 
two  limiting  dates,  the  cases  may  have  been  closed  and  reopened  any  number 
of  times. 

The  difference  between  the  family  and  one-person  eases  in  the  average 
amount  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  first  opening  has  possibly 
little  meaning  for  many  of  the  persons  involved,  since  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  their  relief  histories  might  show  that  they  had  formerly  been 
attached  to  larger  units. 

The  roost  iJi^rtant  group  of  eases  from  many  angles  is  that  where  the 
date  of  last  opening  was  two  years  or  more  prior  to  the  date  of  the  study. 
This  group  had  continuous  direct  relief  histories  of  sufficient  length  to 
cause  some  concern  as  to  their  reemployment  possibilities,  since  they  had 
not  even  been  successful  in  obtaining  WPA  employment.    Approximately  17  per 
cent  of  the  family  cases  and  14  per  cent  of  the  one-person  cases  were  in- 
cluded in  this  group. 
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CHAPTER  III 


INCOME  OF  RELIEF  CASES 


The  total  expenditures  for  relief  and  assistance  are  more  likely  to 
be  misleading  than  any  other  statistics  printed  on  the  subject  of  public  aid. 
The  size  of  these  figures,  running  into  millions  and  even  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  is  reassuring  or  alarming,  according  to  a  person's  initial 
viewpoint,  but  it  is  against  this  background  of  seven  and  eight  digits  that 
superficial  conclusions  on  the  government's  bovintifulness  are  frequently 
drawn. 

Large  as  these  sums  may  be,  in  the  aggregate,  they  make  it  possible 
to  provide  many  thousands  of  persons  with  only  the  barest  subsistence.  Only 
an  examination  of  the  amount  individual  relief  families  have  to  live  on  will 
give  the  true  meaning  of  total  relief  costs.  Some  are  entirely  dependent  on 
the  relief  grant  or  the  security  wage  earned  by  the  worker  in  the  household, 
while  others  receive  small  additional  amounts  from  private  employment,  work- 
men's condensation,  their  own  shops,  or  assistance  from  other  sources.  Both 
groups,  however,  often  have  to  live  on  an  amount  which  falls  some  distance 
below  that  required  for  really  adequate  living  standards. 

The  sangjle  of  relief  cases  studied  threw  soiae  additional  light  on  this 
question,  since  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  amottnt  and  source  of  supple- 
mentary income.    After  reducing  these  amounts  to  averages  per  week  and  adding 
them  to  the  relief  grant  or  the  weekly  value  of  the  security  wage,  the  totals 
were  tabulated  as  the  average  weekly  incomes  from  which  the  relief  families 
and  single  persons  obtained  their  food  &nd  other  necessities. 


Table  49.  -  Median  Weekly  Income 
for  Family 
and  Single  Person  Relief  Cases 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Single 

AGENCY 

Person 

Fanily 

All  Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Three  Agencies 

$12.84 

$  6.01 

113.55 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

2.72 

1.71 

4.65 

Direct  Unen^sloyment  Relief 

7.20 

4.59 

9.59 

Federal  Works  Program 

15.19 

15.04 

15.24 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Half  of  the  single  persons  receiving  aid  had  total  incomes,  including 
relief,  that  averaged  less  than  $6.01  per  week  and  the  income  of  half  of  the 
families  fell  below  $13.55  (Table  49),    These  amounts,  however,  are  as  high 
as  they  are  only  because  of  the  Federal  Works  Program.    The  median  for  Poor 
Helief  families  was  only  $4.65,  and  for  Unemployment  Relief  familleB  $9.59. 
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A  more  detailed  exeunination  of  the  entire  distribution  of  the  case 
incomes  for  the  three  ai^encies  f^ives  a  clearer  picture  of  the  throe  levels 
of  assistance  (See  Table  50).    Slightly  more  than  one- fifth  of  the  cases 
totally  or  partially  dependent  on  Federal  security  waf;es  received  over 
i;17.50  per  week,  and  including  these,  more  than  four-fifths  Received  over 
^12.50.    Of  the  fifth  falling  below  the  |12.50  level,  all  but  a  few  received 
from  32.50  to  |7.50.    Had  it  not  been  for  a  few  National  Youth  cases  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  distribution,  and  cases  with  privately  employed  workers  at 
the  upper  end,  almost  the  entire  number  of  cases  would  have  clustered  arovind 
a  few  levels,  representing  the  standard  security  wage  for  unskilled,  inter- 
mediate, and  skilled  workers,  respectively. 


Table  50.  -  Weekly  Income  of  Cases  on  Relief 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Total 

•WEEKLY 

Cases  for 

Outdoor 

Direct 

Cases  Dependent 

CASE 

Three 

Poor  Relief 

Unemployment 

on  Federal 

INCOME 

Agencies 

Cases  b/ 

Relief  Cases 

Works  Program 

Number  in  sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

PER  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

#2.50  eoid  under 

5,0 

48.1 

5,2 

-  d/ 

§2.51  to  $  7.50 

22.5 

45,3 

47,7 

0,6 

S7.51  to  $12.50 

20,0 

4,6 

26,5 

16.7 

S12.51  to  $17.50 

38.0 

1,0 

13,4 

61,0 

$17.51  to  $22.50 

9.4 

0,4 

4,6 

14,0 

$22,51  to  $27.50 

2,3 

0.2 

1,3 

3,4 

Over  $27,50 

2,8 

0.1 

1,3 

4,3 

a/ 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 
Excluding  value  of  items  given  in  kind. 
See  table  following  under  "Case  Income 
Based  on  cases  of  known  income. 
Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


Poor  Relief." 


Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  had  incomes  irtilch  wore  coneiddrably 
below  those  of  the  Federal  Works  Program.    Only  about  one-fifth  were  above 
$12.50  per  week,  a  little  over  one-quarter  ranged  from  $7.50  to  $12.50,  and 
a  little  less  than  one-half,  from  $2.50  to  $7.50.    An  understanding  of  these 
grants  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  caseload  by  sise  of 
case.    This  is  discussed  in  later  pages,  but  it  is  important  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  la  the  amount  of  the  grajit,  rather  than  any  other 
income,  that  determines  the  Income  class  of  all  but  a  few  cases.    Since  the 
permitted  gremt  varies  with  case  sise  and  conqwsition,  the  distribution  of 
incomes  reflects  to  an  extent  the  ooi[^>osition  of  the  caseload.    This  is  con- 
siderably different  from  the  case  Incomes  found  on  the  Works  Progreun.  The 
median  given  on  Table  49  for  single  person  Direct  Unonployraent  Relief  cases 
is  $4.59  per  week;  for  family  cases,  $9.59.    The  medians  for  single  persons 
and  families  on  the  Works  Program  are  only  twenty  cents  apart.    This  means 
a  far  greater  advantage  for  the  small  eases  that  were  transferred  from  di- 
rect to  work  relief,  and  very  little,  if  any,  advantage  for  some  of  the 
large  oases. 


Approximately  84  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases  v.-ere  re- 
ceiving average  weekly  incomes  of  ^7,50  or  less,  amounts  so  sraall  that  one 
immediately  is  led  to  look  for  sone  explanation  of  how  these  single  persons 
(median  fl.71)  and  families  (median  $4.35)  were  able  to  maintain  themselves. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  true  average  incomes  of  poor  re- 
lief cases  are  somewhat  higher,  but  tliat  the  recipients  are  oblif^ed  to  de- 
pend on  the  intermittent  help  of  relatives,  friends,  and  interested  agencie 
for  a  vory  considerable  amount  of  their  livelihood.    This  assistance  cannot 
be  subjected  to  — ly  degree  of  exact  measurement  because  most  of  it  is  in  the 
form  of  clothing,  occasional  fuel,  a  basket  of  groceries,  or  other  articles. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that  even  on  the  assumption  that  such  aid  was  given 
in  rather  generous  amounts,  the  total  incomes  were  still  extremely  low. 

The  income  on  i^ich  relief  cases  depend  is  of  primary  importance  not 
only  to  the  persons  themselves,  but  to  the  entire  community.     It  was  precisely 
because  income  had  vanished  or  v?as  inadequate  that  relief  became  necessary  in 
the  first  place,  and  presumably  if  income  from  other  sources  could  be  raised 
to  a  point  where  self-maintenance  on  a  decent  scale  is  possible,  public  as- 
sistance would  stop.    It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  help  is  to  be  given, 
it  should  be  given  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  the  families  receiving 
it  can  continue  a  normal,  healthy,  human  existence,  even  though  on  a  level 
often  distinctly  lower  than  the  one  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  Although 
a  half-loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  it  may  be  socially  undesirable  to  apply 
the  doctrine  too  vigorously  to  those  being  helped.    The  difference  between 
malnutrition  and  starvation  may  seem  obvious  at  any  given  moment,  but  the 
one  will  take  its  toll  as  surely  as  the  other. 

Case  Income  and  the  Principle  of  the  Budgetary  Deficiency  in  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief  Cases.    The  incomes  of  cases  receiving  grants  from  the 
county  Emergency  Relief  Boards  were  directly  related  to  the  number  of  persons 
included.    This  relationship  was  to  be  expected,  since  the  method  used  in 
determining  grants  was  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  family  need.    That  is, 
a  budget  sheet  was  prepared  by  the  Relief  Administration  for  each  case,  on 
which  was  entered  the  minimum  requirements  for  each  item  of  the  family  budget. 
It  v/as,  hoTrever,  provided  that  those  minima  could  not  exceed  certain  standards 
which  had  been  fixed  after  careful  study  as  the  minimum  amount  necessary  for 
subsistence  of  families  of  this  special  siie  and  composition.    Some  part  of 
any  other  income  received  by  the  case  was  generally  applied  to  provide  allow- 
ances for  the  transportation  or  other  necessary  expenditxires  made  by  working 
members  of  the  family.    Slight  additional  allowance  was  sometimes  made  to 
working  members  of  the  case  for  spending  money.    After  these  or  other  adjust- 
ments the  income  was  subtracted  from  the  total  budget.    The  balance  repre- 
sented the  budgetary  deficiency,  the  eunount  needed  by  the  family,  if  it  was 
to  live  according  to  the  minimum  standards  established  by  the  Relief  Admin- 
istration as  tolerable.    It  did  not,  however,  follow  that  the  full  anoxint  of 
the  deficiency  was  granted.    Limitations  of  funds  permitted  grants  of  not 
over  80  per  cent  in  most  eases,  although  a  few  received  a  larger  proportion. 


Including  additional  intermittent  help  from  the  Poor  Districts  thero- 
eelves.    5ee  Table  60  on  Page  71. 
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Table  51.  -  Direct  Unomploynent  Relief 
Cases  of  each  Size  by  V/eekly  Income 
May  31,  1936 


number 

PER  CENT  OF 

CASES 

IN  EACH 

INCOME 

CLASS  a/ 

OF 

of  Cases 

$2.50  $2.51 

$7.51  112.51  117.51  $22,51 

Over 

PERSONS 

in 

and 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

$27,50 

ly.  CASE 

Sample 

Total  Under  $7,50  $12.50  {17. 50  $22.50  $27,50 

Total  cases 

17,221 

100.0 

5.2 

47.7 

26,5 

13.4 

4.8 

1.3 

1,3 

One  person 

4,946 

100,0 

15.8 

82.1 

1,5 

0.3 

0.2 

0,1 

Two  persons 

3,170 

100.0 

1.7 

76.7 

18.7 

1.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0,2 

Three  persons 

2,448 

100,0 

0,9 

43.1 

48.4 

4.7 

1.4 

0,8 

0.7 

Fo\xr  persons 

1,965 

100,0 

1,0 

18.2 

62.7 

12.7 

2.9 

1,0 

1.0 

Five  persons 

1,544 

100,0 

0,3 

9.9 

51.7 

29.0 

5.0 

1.6 

2.5 

Six  persons 

1,094 

100.0 

0,5 

6.9 

33.7 

46.4 

7.7 

2.3 

2.6 

Seven  persons 

753 

100.0 

0,1 

5.3 

21.8 

54.5 

11.2 

2.7 

4.4 

Sir^t  persons 

553 

100.0 

4.7 

15.0 

50.1 

21.2 

4.9 

4.2 

nine  persons 

348 

100.0 

0.3 

3.7 

10.3 

35.9 

38.3 

6.0 

4,9 

Ten  persons 

224 

100.0 

2.7 

10.3 

33.6 

43.0 

6.3 

4,0 

Over  ton 

persons 

176 

100.0 

0.6 

4.0 

17.0 

49.4 

19.3 

9,7 

^7 Percentages  computed  on  17,193  cases  of  knonn  income. 


As  shown  in  Table  51,  only  a  small  number  of  single-person  eases  had 
incomes  in  excess  of  $7.50  per  week;  in  the  one  class  $2.50  to  $7.50,  82  per 
cent  of  single-person  cases  were  concentrated.    Similarly,  the  incomes  of 
all  bvrt  about  5  per  cent  of  the  two-person  cases  lay  between  $2.51  and  $12.50 
per  week,  with  nearly  77  per  cent  of  them  in  the  lower  half  of  this  range. 
As  the  size  of  case  increased,  however,  the  proportions  in  the  modal  income 
classes  decreased,  reflecting  to  some  extent  the  additional  income  brought 
in  by  the  members  of  the  larger  cases,  but  to  an  even  greater  extent,  probably, 
the  tendency  for  the  relief  grants  to  show  individual  variations  as  the  total 
grant  permitted  became  large  enough  for  the  visitor  to  make  wider  adjustments. 
Even  with  the  principle  of  budget  deficiency  in  force,  the  necessity  of  ooit- 
serving  funds  tended  to  iron  out  some  genuine  differences  in  need.    Table  52 
shows  this  same  thing  in  a  slightly  different  way. 
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Table  52.  -  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
with  Specified  Budget  Needs  by  Y/eekly  Income 
May  31,  1936 


Miomn  OF 

Number 

PER  CENT  OF 

CASES  II 

;  EACH 

INCOME 

CLASS  V 

V/EEKLY 

of  Cases 

$2.50  ; 

;2.51 

i7,5l  $12.51  $17.51  $22.51 

BUDGET 

in 

and 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to  Over 

^^EEDS 

Sample 

Total  Under  $7.50  $12.50  $17,50  $22.50  $27.50  $27.50 

Total 

17,221 

100.0  5.2 

47.7 

26.5 

13.4 

4.6 

1.3 

1.3 

695 

100.0  93.2 

4.2 

1.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

2.51  to  7.50 

6,816 

100.0  3.0 

90. S 

3.7 

1.4 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

7.51  to  12.50 

5,160 

100.0  0.6 

34.1 

56.0 

5.3 

1.9 

1.1 

1.0 

12.51  to  17.50 

2,773 

100.0      -  b/ 

5*2 

45.9 

38.9 

5.7 

1.5 

2.8 

17.51  to  22.50 

1,282 

100.0 

2.7 

8.0 

61.7 

19.3 

4.1 

4.2 

22.51  to  27.50 

304 

100.0 

1.0 

2.0 

13.2 

71.7 

8.5 

3.6 

Over  ^f27.50 

44 

-  c/. 

a/    Percentages  computed  on  17,074  cases  of  kno\"m  budget  needs  and  17,193 


oases  of  knovm  income, 
b/    Less  than  .05  per  cent. 

c/    Percentages  not  computed  for  classes  containing  fewer  than  100  cases. 


About  35  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  with  ciinimum 
needs  lying  between  $7.50  and  $12.50  per  week,  received  total  incomes  of  less 
than  $7.50;  half  of  the  cases  with  budget  needs  that  ranged  from  vl2.50  to 
?17.50  received  incomes  of  less  than  $12.50;  over  72  per  cent  of  the  cases 
needing  from  $17.50  to  $22.50  received  less  than  $17,50}  and  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  cases  with  budget  needs  from  $22,50  to  $27,50  received  amounts  approx- 
imately equal  to  their  needs. 

In  additipn  to  the  relief  grants  1/.  case  income  included  amounts  from 
other  sources  in  15  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  studied 
(Table  53),    The  amounts  on  a  weekly  basis  were  small,  however,  amounting  to 
more  than  $7,50  per  week  in  only  6,3  per  cent  of  the  cases.    This  additional 
income  was  derived  from  a  variety  of  sotirces,  of  -trtiich  the  most  important 
was  private  en^loynent  (See  Table  54). 


T/    CCC  and  NYA  wages  were  tabulated  with  relief  Income  in  the  study. 
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Table  53.  -  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 

Receiving  Weekly  Income  from  Sources 
Other  than  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Grant; 
by  Amount  of  such  Incom.e 
May  31,  1936 


AVERAGE  AMDUNT  OF 

iriCUIv'!}!.  OiTiLK  IHAN 
RELIEF  GRANT 

Number  of 
Cases  in 
Sample 

Per  cent  of 
Cases  in 
Sample 

Total 

17,221 

100.0 

None 

14,626 

85.0 

$2.50  or  imder 

413 

2.4 

52.51  to  §  7,50 

1,087 

6.2 

$7.51  to  $12.50 

562 

3.3 

Over  .*-12.50 

509 

3.0 

Unknown 

24 

Approximately  11,0  per  cent  of  all  cases  had  one  or  more  members  draw- 
ing wages,  which  averaged  .f;8.78  weekly.    A  discussion  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  workers  and  the  industries  and  occupations  in  v;hich  they  vj-ere  en- 
gaged is  given  in  Chapter  IV.    Of  the  2,987  persons  in  the  sample  reported 
as  having  some  source  of  income  other  than  the  case  grant,  72.7  per  cent  were 
working  full  or  part  time.    Incomes  from  properties,  small  shops,  and  the 
like,  formed  another  13.1  per  cent,  but  the  average  weekly  amount  for  all  re- 
porting such  income  was  only  $3.80  per  week.    The  remainder  was  distributed 
over  several  groups,  the  only  one  of  substantial  importance  being  those  cases 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  members  were  included  on  the  payrolls  of  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Mothers'  Assistance,  or  Blind  Pensions.    The  policy  of  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  in  such  cases  was  to  treat  these  grants  as  additional 
income  in  computing  the  budget,  tind  in  view  of  the  number  2y   foxrnd  eligible, 
it  is  somewhat  stirprieing  that  the  amount  of  duplication  was  so  small.  Al- 
though they  formed  about  5.3  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  reporting  additional 
case  income,  they  represented  only  8,4  per  cent  of  those  who  were  eligible 
for  one  of  these  forms  of  aid. 


Table  54.  -  Persons  in  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
Receiving  Income  from  Sources  Other  Than 
Unemployment- Relief ,  and  Average  Amount 
Received,  by  Source 
May  31,  1936 


SOURCE  OF 

PERSONS 

IN  SAMPLE 

ADDITIONAL 

RECEIVING  ADDITIONAL  INCOME 

Mean  Amount 

IKCOlffi 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Received 

Total 

2,987 

100.0 

Private  employment 

2,171 

72.7 

$8.78 

Property  or  own  business 

393 

13.1 

3.80 

Categorical  assistance  bJ 

157 

5.3 

6,52 

Other  pensions  or  compensation 

112 

3.7 

5.66 

All  other 

154 

5,2 

4.37 

a/    Old  Age  Assistance,  Mothers 

Assistance, 

Blind  Pensions. 

_l/    See  Chapter  V. 
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Because  of  the  budgetary  method  of  arriving  at  uneraplojinent  relief 
grants,  a  distribution  of  the  relief  authorizations  for  ell  oases  does  not 
indicate  -with  any  hir;h  degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  Trell-being  of  the 
eases.    It  is  only  v/here  total  income  is  derived  solely  from  the  grant  that 
the  relief  authorization  has  significance  in  this  sense.    The  mean  of  all 
relief  authorizations  of  the  cases  sampled  v/as  v7.42  per  week;  _l/    the  mean 
of  weekly  incomes  was  ^&tC8  (See  Table  55). 


Table  55.  -  Comparison  of  the  Distribvrtion  of 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
by  Total  V.'eekly  Income 
and  by  Tfeekly  Relief  Authorization 
May  31,  1936 


AVERAGE  AMOUirr  TOEKLY 

PER  CE^VI  OF  CASES 

IN  SAIffLE 

Total  Case 
Income 

V/'eekly  Relief 
Authorization 

Total  cases  in  sample 

17,221 

17,221 

PER    C  E  i:  T 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

$2.50  and  under 

5.2 

6,2 

$2.51  to  1  7.50 

47.7 

53.4 

^7.51  to  il2.50 

26.5 

27.1 

12.51  to  117.50 

13.4 

10.9 

Over  $17.50 

7.2 

2,4 

Mean 

$8.68 

$7.42 

At  the  present  time,  all  unemployment  relief  cases  receive  their  grants 
in  the  form  of  cash,  although  when  this  study  was  made  the  only  counties  on  a 
cash  relief  basis  were  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny.    Together,  however,  their 
cases  comprised  about  50  per  cent  of  the  State's  caseload,  so  that  the  State 
was  almost  evenly  divided,  with  the  metropolitan  cases  on  a  cash  basis,  and 
the  cases  in  the  smaller  counties  receiving  their  aid  in  the  form  of  orders 
for  the  various  items  in  their  budgets. 

As  a  means  of  additional  assistance  to  cases  in  both  categories,  the 
relief  administration  was  able  to  distribute  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  and 
to  provide  help  to  those  cases  that  vn.shed  to  plant  gardens  to  supplement  the 
relief  diet  with  fresh  vegetables.    These  forms  of  relief  were  not  counted  as 
part  of  the  grant,  but  did  nevertheless  help  raise  the  real  case  income  to 
some  extent. 


1/    Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  fact  that  CCC  and  NYA  wages  were  in- 
cluded in  relief  authorization.    This  has  the  effect  of  raising  slightly 
both  the  proportions  in  the  higher  classes  and  the  mean. 


Case  Income  of  Poor  Relief  Cases.    In  any  consideration  of  the  in- 
comes of  those  cases  dependent  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  several  points  must 
be  continually  kept  in  mind.    The  most  important  is  the  purely  local  char- 
acter of  this  type  of  assistance.    At  the  time  of  the  study  there  were  425 
separate  administrative  units,  each  autonomous  as  far  as  standards  of  eligi- 
bility and  assistance  were  concerned.    With  no  central  office  to  standardize 
their  approach  to  the  relief  problem,  the  poor  district  officials  met  the 
problem  of  relief  dispensing  in  a  large  variety  of  ways.    Some  districts 
dispensed  relief  on  a  weekly  basis,  and  some  on  a  monthly  basis.    Some  used 
regular  orders  or  cash  grants  for  all  items,  while  others  prepared  regular 
food  orders  and  also  granted  other  forms  of  relief  at  intermittent  periods. 
This  variety  Is  reflected  in  the  figiires  on  total  case  income  and  is  partly 
responsible  for  their  very  low  levels.    As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  chap- 
ter, it  is  practically  impossible  to  reduce  assistance  given  in  this  way  to 
meaningful  weekly  averages  that  will  include  everything  and  present  a  fair 
picture  of  poor  relief.    In  addition,  a  greater  proportion  of  poor  relief 
cases  are  concentrated  in  rural  areas  than  is  true  of  any  of  the  other  agen- 
cies studied,    A  total  income  that  would  mean  starvation  in  a  great  city  may 
suffice  in  a  snail  village,  where  the  recipient  can,  to  a  far  greater  degree, 
depend  on  the  generosity  of  friends  and  where,  in  addition,  he  may  find  it 
possible  to  have  a  garden  and  perhaps  a  cow.    Finally,  poor  relief  cases  are, 
on  the  average,  much  smaller  than  the  cases  of  the  other  two  agencies  studied 
(See  Table  56). 


Table  56.  -  Mean  Size  of  all 
R.jxief  Cases  and  of  Relief  Families] 
by  Agency 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


AGENCY 

MEAN 

SIZE 

All  Relief  Cases 

Relief  families 
of  Two  or  More 

Outdogr  Poor  Relief 

2.2 

3.4 

Direct  Unemplojonent  Relief 

3.4 

4.3 

Federal  Works  Program 

3.9 

4.5 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


It  is  nevertheless  true  that  nuclear  case  income,  the  amount  that  was 
received  with  regularity,  was  extremely  low  in  poor  relief  cases  (See  Table 
57).    Informs tion  on  case  income  was  received  for  2,489  of  the  2,505  cases 
in  the  tabulation;  of  these,  48.1  per  cent  received  $2.50  or  lees  per  week, 
while  only  6.3  per  cent  averaged  amounts  that  exceeded  $7.50. 
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Table  57.  -  C\itdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases  of  each 
I  Size  by  V/eekly  Incoma 

(Excluding  values  of  items  received  in  kind) 
July  31,  1936 


Number 

PER 

Cr,:ii  Or   CASiS  IN 

EACH  INCOII, 

CLASS  bJ 

l-IULIBER  OF 

of  Cases 

02  .  50 

^2.51 

PERSONS 

in 

and 

to 

Over 

IN  CASE 

Sample 

Total 

Under 

?7.50 

.^7.50 

Total  cases 

2,505 

100.0 

48.1 

45.5 

6.3 

One  person 

1,295 

100.0 

73.0 

25.7 

1.3 

Tvv'o  persons 

583 

100.0 

32.5 

60.5 

6.9 

Three  persons 

209 

100.0 

18.7 

71.3 

10.0 

Four  persons 

156 

100.0 

13.0 

72.7 

14.3 

Five  persons 

106 

100.0 

5.7 

83.0 

11.3 

Over  five  persons 

156 

100.0 

4.5 

66.0 

29.5 

a/    Percentages  computed  on  2,469 

cases 

of  known  income. 

The  proportion  receiving  $2.50  or  under  per  week  decreased,  and  the 
proportions  receiving  $2.50  to  $7.50,  tind  over  $7.50,  increased  with  the 
size  of  the  relief  case,  but  the  general  level  was  so  low  that  even  with 
this  increase,  two-thirds  of  the  cases  including  more  than  five  persons  had 
to  depend  on  froTa  |2.50  to  $7.50  per  week. 

With  the  total  incomes  nearly  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  two 
things  might  be  expected:    one,  that  the  standards  of  relief  are  such  that 
little  variation  between  individual  grants  is  possible;  and,  two,  that  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  total  case  income  would  come  from  sources 
other  than  the  grant.    Both  of  these  suppositions  are  true  (See  Tables  58, 
59  and  60). 


Table  58.  -  O\rtdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases 
Receiving  V/eekly  Income  from  Soxirces 
Other  Than  Poor  Relief 
by  Amount  of  such  Income 
July  31,  1936 


Al.roUNT  OF  INCOIJIE 
OTHER  THAN 
RELIEF  GRANT 

Number  of  Cases 
in  Sample 

Per  Cent  of  Cases 
in  Sample 

Total 

2,505 

100.0 

None 

1,547 

66.2 

$2.50  or  under 

671 

26.9 

^2.51  to  $7,50 

126 

5.1 

$7.51  to  12.50 

32 

1.3 

Over  $12.50 

13 

0.5 

Unknown 

16 
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Of  the  2,505  cases  in  the  sample,  1936,  or  more  than  three-quarters, 
received  grants  that  averaged  from  #1.50  to  $3.50  per  week,  2/  urtiile  over 
one-third  of  the  cases  received  some  help  other  than  that  extended  by  the 
poor  relief  officials  themselves.    The  income  cane  from  a  variety  of  sources: 
pensions,  aid  from  friends,  other  agencies,  or  part-time  employment,  and  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  these  cases,  even  though  the  a- 
mounts  were  small.    In  fact,  those  cases  entirely  dependent  on  Outdoor  Poor 
?.elief  tended  to  have  greater  total  incomes  than  those  that  received  only  a 
part  of  their  income  from  that  source.    About  35  per  cent  of  the  cases  en- 
tirely dependent  on  poor  relief  grants  had  total  incoines  of  C2.50  or  less 
per  week,  while  close  to  75  per  cent  of  those  receiving  additional  income 
fall  in  this  class.    To  an  extent,  this  is  probably  the  result  of  deliberate 
policy  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  officials.    If  persons  or  families  have 
absolutely  no  means  of  support  and  must  throw  themselves  entirely  on  the 
-enerosity  of  the  district,  they  are  more  likely  to  receive  the  maximum 
amount  permissible  than  are  persons  or  families  who  disclose  some  regular 
income,  even  though  that  income  may  be  trifling  in  amount. 


Table  59.  -  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases 
Receiving  Income  in  Addition  to  Grant  or 
Food  Order,  and  Cases  Entirely 
Dependent  on  Relief  Grant  by 
Total  Case  Income 
July  31,  1936 


TOTAL  CASE  INCOME 


CASES  RECEIVING 
ADDITIONAL  INCOME 


CASES  ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT  ON 
POOR  RELIEF  GRANT 


NxHiiber  in 
Sample 

Per  Cent 

Number  in 
Sample 

Per  Cent 

Total 

842 

100.0 

1,647 

100.0 

§2.50  or  under 

626 

74.4 

571 

34.7 

$2.51  to  47.50 

86 

10.2 

1,049 

63.7 

Over  $7.50 

130 

15.4 

27 

l.S 

The  separation  of  cases  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  addi- 
tional income  is  also  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  tele- 
scope grants.    Few  of  the  cases  entirely  dependent  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief, 
had  average  weekly  incomes  in  excess  of  $7.50}  63.7  per  cent,  however,  re- 
ceived amounts  that  averaged  from  $2.51  to  $7.50. 


They  were  not,  however,  given  on  a  weekly  basis  in  all,  or  even  most,  of 
the  districts.  In  the  interests  of  uniform  treatment  of  the  data  on  in- 
come, the  unit  of  one  week  has  been  used  throughout  the  study.  Poor  Re- 
lief cases,  however,  received  their  assistance  on  the  following  basis: 

38.8  per  cent  received  grants  on  a  weekly  basis. 

61.0  per  cent  received  grants  on  a  monthly  basis. 
0.2  per  cent  received  grants  covering  some  other  period. 
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It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  these  cases  were  drawn  from  hundreds 
of  independent  poor  districts,  each  of  which  Ttiust  set  its  aid  according  to 
its  own  standards  in  relation  to  the  yield  of  the  poor  tajc  or  the  status  of 
the  county  treas\iry.    At  the  best,  the  amount  that  can  be  provided  is  snail, 
and  with  limited  funds  at  their  disposal  the  overseers  or  directors  fre- 
quently find  it  more  expedient  to  supplement  the  meagre  grant  with  an  occa- 
sional order  of  fuel,  a  pair  of  shoes,  medical  care,  or  other  commodities, 
than  to  raise  the  stajidard  of  relief  itself.    Furthermore,  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  amount  available  for  the  support  of  entire  families  is  so  lim- 
ited, the  relief  authorization  tends  to  become  a  flat  grant  regardless  of 
case  size.    A  scale  of  grants  is  almost  impossible  when  the  maxiiaum  is  so 
low. 


Table  60.  -  Proportion  of  O\rtdoor  Relief  Cases 
Receiving  Occasional  Aid  from  the  Poor  Directors 
in  Addition  to  Regular  Cash  Grant  or  Order 
by  Type  and  Average  Regular  Grant  per  Week 
July  31,  1936 


CASES  RECEIVING  All 

AVERAGE 

TYPE  OF 

REGULAR  GRAIJT 

OF: 

ADDITIOIIAL 

Total  Cases 

$2.50  per  Vfeek 

Over  $2.50 

AID 

in  Sample 

or  Less 

per  TIeek 

Total  cases 

2,505 

1,276 

1,229 

PER  C 

E  N  T 

No  additional  aid 

66.5 

75.2 

57.4 

Occasional  grant  of: 

Fuel 

15.8 

13.2 

18.5 

Clothing 

11.2 

6.7 

15.9 

Rent 

9.4 

3.0 

16.0 

Milk 

7.7 

3.8 

11,8 

Shoes 

4.6 

1.6 

7.7 

Medical  Care 

3.6 

2.2 

5,1 

Gas 

2.1 

1.9 

2.4 

Light 

1.3 

0.7 

1.9 

T/ater 

0.8 

0.5 

1.0 

The  extent  to  which  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  gave  only  occasional 
grants  in  kind  could  not  be  determined,  since  a  sample  of  active  cases  taken 
at  a  given  date  xrould  include  only  a  few  in  which  the  entire  amount  of  re- 
lief was  limited  to  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  cord  of  vrood.     It  was  possible,  hov:- 
ever,  to  find  how  many  of  the  cases  were  given  this  assistance  in  addition 
to  their  regular  grant  or  food  order  (Table  GO).    The  values  of  these  com- 
modities or  services  were  not  included  in  the  estimates  of  total  case  income, 
since  it  was  not  possible  to  acciorately  evaluate  them.    They  varied  in  amounts 
and  periods  for  which  they  vrere  given,  and  serve  merely  to  indicate  that  for 
some  of  the  cases  the  amounts  tabulated  as  total  income  are  too  lov^. 

Federal  Works  Program.    The  incomes  of  Y.'orks  Program  cases  were  con- 
sidorably  higher  than  those  for  cases  of  either  of  the  agencies  dispensing 
direct  aid.    There  v/as,  however,  practically  no  relationship  betvreen  income 
and  need,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  case.    This,  of  course, 
was  to  be  expected,  since  for  the  most  part,  total  case  income  and  the  se- 
curity wage  received  by  the  certified  worker  in  the  case  are  interchangeable. 
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Here,  as  pointed  out  previously,  the  case  income  is  neither  a  flat  grant  nor 
a  budg;et  deficienc;/,  but  a  v.-a,';^e  earned  by  the  Vforker  in  the  case.  This,  as- 
suming that  he  attended  v/ork  faithfully,  v.nas  fixed  by  two  factors:  one,  the 
county  in  which  he  was  employed;  and,  two,  the  skill  class  in  vAich  his  v/ork 
relief  occupation  happened  to  fall.  At  the  time  the  sun'ey  was  lindertaken, 
the  v.'ag-e  schedule  shown  in  Table  61  v.'as  in  effect. 

The  bulk  of  work  in  any  vrork  relief  program  of  this  sort  is  generally 
in  the  field  of  construction,  and,  since  there  is  not  sufficient  money  to 
make  possible  the  financing  of  many  elaborate  projects  involving  expensive 
materials  and  equipment,  a  large  percentage  of  the  workers  are  assigned  as 
unskilled  labor. 


Table  61.  -  Monthly  Security  V/age 
Paid  to  V/orkers  on  the  Federal 
Vtorks  Program;  by  Class  of 
County  and  Class  of  Occupation 
I!ay  31,  1936 


COUliTIES  Ii;  VJHICH  TIIE  1530  POPULATION 


CLASS  OF  TEE  LARGEST  mnCIFALITY  V/AS : 


OF 

Over 

50,000  to 

25,000  to 

Under 

OCCUFATIOII 

100,000 

100,000 

50,000 

25,000 

Unskilled 

$60.50 

$57.20 

$52.80 

§48,40 

Intermediate 

71.50 

66.00 

60.50 

55,00 

Skilled 

05.00 

75.00 

70.00 

63,00 

Professional 

94,00 

83.00 

77,00 

69,00 

&  Technical 

1 


This  should  lead  to  the  expectation  that  most  case  incomes  vrould  av- 
erage from  $12.50  to  $17.50  per  week.    Such  t/bs  the  case;  61  per  cent  of  the 
cases  were  included  in  that  class.    The  class  directly  below,  ^7,51  to  $12,50, 
and  the  one  directly  above,  $17,51  to  $22.50,  accounted  for  another  31  per 
cent. 

About  the  only  variations  in  income  that  w^ere  introduced  because  of 
case  size  were  in  the  larger  cases.    Here  the  differential  between  Direct 
Pelief  and  IVorks  Program  income  might  have  been  wiped  out  completely  for 
some  families,  had  the  policy  of  assigning  to  ViPA.  only  one  worker  to  a  case 
not  been  modified.    This  was  done  by  permitting  additional  security  wages 
to  flow  to  som.e  cases  from  the  part-time  employment  of  youths.    These  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  wages,  plus  the  fact  that  the  large  families 
included  more  persons  available  for  full  or  part-time  private  employment, 
are  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  case  income  of  the  seven,  -  eight,  - 
nine,  -  and  tenr-person  families  (Table  62), 
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Table  62.  -  Cases  Dependent  on  the  Federal 
Vj'orks  Program,  each  Case  Size  by  V/eekly  Income 
?-'ay  31,  1S36 


irmSBER  Number  PER  CENT  OF  CASES  IN  EACH  IllCOia;  CLASS  V 


OF 

of  C 

ases 

$7.50 

V  7.51 

§12.51 

vl7.El 

v22 .51 

PEESOIJS 

in 

and 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Over 

I"  CASE 

Sample 

Total 

Under 

512.50 

$17.50 

$22.50 

$27.50 

$27.50 

Total  cases 

22 

,377 

100. U 

O.b 

16.  ( 

bj.  .U 

14. U 

3.4 

4.0 

One  person 

3 

,361 

100.0 

0.0 

9.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Two  persons 

3 

,873 

100.0 

0,3 

18.5 

68.2 

11.4 

0.8 

0.7 

Three  persons 

3 

,983 

DO  •  cS 

&  •  0 

Foxir  persons 

3 

,438 

100.0 

0.3 

18.5 

59.3 

14.6 

3.6 

3.7 

Five  persons 

2 

,587 

100.0 

0.9 

18.8 

55.0 

15.8 

4.6 

4.9 

Six  persons 

1 

,839 

100.0 

0.9 

18.5 

50.2 

17.0 

6.0 

7.4 

Seven  persons 

1 

,284 

100.0 

0.9 

18.4 

45.7 

19.0 

5.8 

10.2 

Eight  persons 

870 

100.0 

1.6 

17.5 

42.1 

18.3 

8.3 

12.2 

Nine  persons 

515 

100.0 

0.6 

19.0 

39.8 

18.3 

7.9 

14.4 

Ten  persons 

302 

100.0 

1.3 

13.2 

29.8 

23.2 

13.3 

19.2 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

100.0 

1.2 

8.3 

27.7 

20.6 

15.4 

26.8 

a/    Percentages  coraputed  on  22,367  cases  of  knovm  income. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EMPLOYABILITY  OF  THOSE  RECEIVING  RELIEF 


Regular  employment  at  living  waEes  is  the  hope  of  all  but  a  few  workers 
receiving  relief.     It  represents  independence,  increased  income  for  their  fam- 
ilies, end  a  sense  of  "belonging"  which  no  work  relief  program  can  give,  re- 
gardless of  how  well  planned  it  may  be.    >Thether  or  not  such  employment  is 
possible  for  all  these  workers  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.     If  every- 
one of  vrorking  age  could  be  employed,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  reasons  for 
a  public  assistance  problem  would  disappear.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chap- 
ter to  examine  the  apparent  potential  employability  of  these  vrorkers;  to  de- 
ter'jiine,  in  general,  what  their  ciiaraoteristics  are,  and  to  try  to  relate 
these  factors  to  the  cases  in  which  they  are  included. 

Unfortunately,  the  basic  classifications  used  are  open  to  question, 
since  the  concept  of  "employability"  is  not  capable  of  exact  statement.  A 
person,  presumably,  is  "employable"  if  he  can  be  employed,  and  "unemployable" 
if  he  cannot,  but  before  such  a  question  can  be  ansvrered  it  is  necessary  to 
answer  another  and  even  more  perplexing  question,  "employed  at  what?"  Among 
the  groups  in  the  population  that  are  frequently  labeled  "Unemployable,"  none 
seems  to  have  fewer  chances  at  employment  than  the  blind,  but  after  proper 
vocational  training  many  blind  persons  perform  useful  labor  that  places  them 
in  the  employable  class.    Nor  is  it  entirely  a  problem  of  physical  or  mental 
handicaps.    A  young  coal  miner  living  in  a  community  in  which  the  mines  have 
been  abandoned  and  in  which  there  are  no  alternative  enterprises  for  which 
he  is  fitted,  is  probably  less  employable  than  many  men  whose  age  and  physical 
condition  may  be  against  them,  but  who  happen  to  be  more  fortunately  situated 
geographically. 

Furthermore,  employability  has  significance  only  on  a  case  or  family 
basis,  since  the  nonnal  interdependence  of  group  life  is  such  that  certain 
persons  have  not  been  expected  to  seek  gainful  employment.    The  question  of 
employability  of  all  fajnily  members  would  not  occur  to  anyone  examining  a 
family  group  of  an  able-bodied  husband,  a  wife,  and  four  young  children,  but 
if  death  should  remove  the  breadwinner,  the  widow  is  certainly  in  no  position 
to  spend  a  third  of  her  day  away  from  her  family.    This  family  group  is  now 
"  uiiOmp  1  o  yab  1  e  .  " 

Finally,  the  time  element  must  be  emphasized  in  another  way.  A  youth 
of  seventeen  may  not  be  part  of  the  labor  market  while  in  school,  since  gen- 
erally employment  is  impossible  as  long  as  he  remains  a  student.  He,  there- 
fore, is  classed  with  the  unemployables,  although  this  status  is  a  temporary 
one  and  may  change  with  the  season  of  the  year. 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  difficulties  involved,  it  is  necessary  to 
attempt  some  sort  of  rough  classification  of  the  relief  population  and  of  re- 
lief cases  on  the  basis  of  employment  possibilities,  and  in  the  following 
paragraphs  this  has  been  done  by  defining  as  "employable"  all  persons  who  are 
working  or  seeking  work.    A  person  who  was  unemployed  and  not  seeking  vrork 
was  classified  as  unemployable,  unless  the  reasons  for  his  inactivity  on  the 
labor  market  were  such  that  within  a  short  period  of  time  he  would  again  re- 
sume his  search  for  a  job.    Temporary  illness,  for  example,  was  not  consider- 
ed a  sufficient  reason  for  classing  a  person  as  unemployable,  and  a  person 
registered  as  "active"  in  a  public  employment  office  was  automatically  re- 
garded as  employable. 
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Enyloyability  of  Relief  Cases ♦  On  the  basis  of  these  definitions, 
89  per  cent  of  the  cases  studied  included  one  or  more  persons  who  were  env 
ployable.  In  this  characteristic,  however,  more  than  any  other,  the  case- 
loads of  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  the  Federal 
IVorks  Program,  showed  wide  differences  (Table  63),  largely  because  the  re- 
lationships of  these  forms  of  assistance  to  the  population  aided  have  been 
defined  in  terms  of  employability. 

Table  63.  -  Proportion  of  Relief  Cases 
Containing  Employable  Members,  by  Agency 
Itoy  31,  1936  a/ 


CjIItLU  lAH  i  LI  J.  I 

Total  for 
Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor 
Relief 

Direct 
Unemployment 
Relief 

Federal 
"forks 
Program 

Total  cases  in  Sample 

42,103 

PER  C 

2,505 

E  N  T 

17,221 

22,377 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cases  containing  persons 
sixteen  to  sixty  four 
years  of  age 

94.1 

57.5 

93.5 

98.7 

Cases  containing  persons 
working  or  seeking  vrork 

88.6 

17.8 

84.2 

100.0 

a/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


All  of  the  Works  Program  cases  were  enqsloyable,  that  is,  had  at  least 
one  employable  member,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  must  be  at  least  one 
certified  worker  before  the  case  can  be  placed  on  the  rolls  of  this  agency. 
Only  18  per  cent  of  the  cases  receiving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  included  employ- 
able persons,  but  theoretically,  even  this  18  per  cent  is  a  high  proportion 
of  Poor  Relief  cases  since,  in  recent  years,  persons  whose  need  for  help  was 
brought  about  by  general  economic  causes  have  been  largely  cared  for  by  un- 
employment relief.    Similarly,  a  consideration  of  these  policies  might  have 
led  to  the  expectation  that  only  employable  cases  were  on  Unemployment  Relief 
rolls,  although  actually  the  proportion  was  84,2  per  cent  oases  with  employ- 
able members  and  15.8  per  cent  with  only  uneii5)loyable  members.    This  over- 
lapping in  spite  of  policy  was  inevitable,  not  only  because  of  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  involved  in  applying  yardsticks  as  indefinite  as  "employable" 
and  "unemployable,"  but  also  because  a  genuine  need  of  help  on  the  part  of 
cases  has  often  been  combined  with  the  inability  of  the  responsible  local  agen- 
cy to  provide  aid.    This  has  frequently  caused  unemployment  relief  officials 
to  interpret  unemployment  relief  in  a  broader  sense  than  perhaps  the  original 
acts  intended,  while  on  the  other  hand  stoppages  of  unemployment  relief  be- 
cause of  legislative  or  other  delays  have,  in  certain  communities,  involved 
the  assumption  of  unemployment  relief  by  local  directors  and  overseers  of  the 
poor. 

Table  64  gives  the  distribution  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases  of 
each  size  by  the  number  of  emplojrable  persons  included.    Moi^  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  single  persons  were  "\wieii5)loyable,"  while  the  proportion  of  family 
cases  in  which  no  one  was  working  or  seeking  work  ranged  from  approximately 
half  of  the  cases  including  over  five  persons  to  84  per  cent  of  the  two-person 
cases. 
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Table  64.  -  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases  of  each  Size; 
by  the  Number  of  Employable  Persons  included 
July  31,  1936 


>IU:,!BER  OF  Number  PER  CENT  OF  CASES  TilTH  SPECIFIED 

PERSOilS  IN  of  Cases  NUUBER  OF  EMPLOYABLES 


CASE 

in  Sample 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three  or  More 

Total 

2,505 

100.0 

82.3 

15.4 

2.0 

0,3 

One  person 

1,295 

100.0 

92.0 

8.0 

Two  persons 

583 

100,0 

84.1 

14.9 

1.0 

Three  persons 

209 

100.0 

63.6 

30.2 

6.2 

Four  persons 

156 

100,0 

62,2 

29.5 

6.4 

1.9 

Five  persons 

106 

100.0 

60.4 

38.7 

0.9 

Over  five  persons 

156 

100.0 

54.5 

28.9 

12.8 

3.8 

Not  only  was  the  percentage  of  cases  containing  employables  low  for 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  but  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  cases  contain- 
ing only  one  employable  person.    Only  2,3  per  cent  of  the  cases  contained 
more  than  one  such  person.    The  few  largo  cases,  of  six  or  more,  showed  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  employability  measured  in  this  way,  and  even  here 
only  one-sixth  of  the  cases  contained  more  than  one  employable,  vrfiile  55  per 
cent  included  no  one  working  or  looking  for  work. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  caseloads  of  Direct  Unemployment  Re- 
lief ajid  the  Federal  Works  Program  were  the  complete  absence  of  unemployable 
cases  from  the  WPA  (Table  66),  and  the  much  smaller  proportion  of  cases  \Mlth 
tvro  or  more  employables  on  ERA  rolls  (Table  65).    The  proportions  of  unem- 
ployable cases  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  vrere  high  and  comprised 
23  per  cent  of  both  one-person  and  two-person  cases,  13  per  cent  of  the  three- 
person  cases,  11  per  cent  of  the  four-person  cases  and  so  on,  the  lowest  per- 
centage reached  being  4  per  cent,  for  cases  of  over  10  persons. 

Table  65.  -  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases  of 
each  Size, by  the  Number  of  Employable 

Persons  Included  , 
Itey  31,  1936 


PER  CEOT  OF  CASES  VOTE  SPECIFIED 


NUlffiER  OF 

Number  of 

JIUIiIBER  OF 

EI.IPLOYABLES 

PnRSONS  IN 

Cases  in 

Four 

CiVSE 

Sample 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

or  more 

Total 

17,221 

100.0 

15.8 

63.5 

14.2 

4.5 

1.9 

One  person 

4,946 

100.0 

22.9 

77.1 

Two  persons 

3,170 

100.0 

22.7 

60,3 

17.0 

Three  persons 

2,448 

100.0 

13,0 

63,3 

21.2 

2.5 

Four  persons 

1,965 

100.0 

11.1 

60,3 

19.7 

7.9 

0.9 

Five  persons 

1,544 

100.0 

9,2 

59,8 

20,9 

8.2 

1,9 

Six  persons 

1,094 

100.0 

7,8 

55,9 

21,3 

10,0 

5.0 

Seven  persons 

753 

100.0 

6,4 

49,0 

22,3 

14,3 

8,0 

Sight  persons 

553 

100.0 

5,6 

52,8 

20,1 

12,5 

9.0 

Nine  persons 

348 

100.0 

5.5 

43,6 

23,3 

16.1 

11,5 

Ten  persons 

224 

100,0 

3.1 

37,5 

21,9 

22.8 

14.7 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

100.0 

4.0 

23.9 

22.1 

26,1 

23,9 
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Since  the  proportions  of  ERA  and  V/PA  cases  containing  one  employable 
person  was  only  slightly  over  three- fifths  for  both  agencies,  the  lack  of 
unemployable  eases  on  the  Federal  Vforks  Program  meant  considerably  higher 
proportions  of  cases  in  which  two  or  more  persons  were  employable.  Over 
one-third  of  the  cases  dependent  on  security  vrages  were  of  this  kind,  as 
compared  with  a  little  over  a  fifth  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases. 


Table  66.  -  Relief  Cases  of  each  Size 
dependent  on  Federal  Works  Program; 
by  Ntmber  of  Employable  Persons  Included 
I-Iay  31,  1936 


PER  CEKT  OF  CASES  V71TH  SPECIFIED 


CASE  in  Sample         Total     Hone      One      Two      Three      Four  or  }.'ore 


Total 

22, 

,377 

100.0 

66.5 

20.5 

8.4 

4 

.6 

One  person 

3, 

,361 

100.0 

100,0 

Tvro  persons 

3, 

,873 

100,0 

79.5 

20.5 

Three  persons 

3, 

,983 

100,0 

69.7 

27.0 

3.3 

Four  persons 

3, 

,438 

100.0 

64.0 

24.4 

10.7 

0 

,9 

Five  persons 

2, 

,587 

100,0 

55.8 

25.0 

14.2 

5 

.0 

Six  persons 

1. 

,839 

100.0 

50.4 

23.3 

16.8 

9 

.5 

Seven  persons 

1, 

,284 

100.0 

41.7 

24.2 

19.6 

14 

.5 

Sight  persons 

870 

100.0 

34.8 

25.7 

21.2 

18 

.3 

Nine  persons 

515 

100,0 

29.1 

26.0 

22.1 

22 

.7 

Ten  persons 

302 

100.0 

22.2 

21.2 

23.8 

32 

.8 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

100.0 

11.7 

22.4 

26.5 

39 

.4 

The  analysis  by  case  size  raises  another  question  regarding  the  de- 
finition of  "employability."    It  will  be  noted  that  in  17.0  per  cent  of  the 
two-person  cases  and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  three-person  cases  receiving  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  all  persons  in  the  case  were  working  or  seeking  work. 
Corresponding  percentages  for  the  Tforks  Program  were  20.5  and  3.3  per  cent. 
It  is  likely  that  full-time  eJi5)loyment  by  one  person  in  many  of  these  cases 
would  remove  from  the  list  of  "employables"  the  other  person  or  persons 
looking  for  work.    Thus,  for  part  of  the  caseload,  at  least,  the  apparent 
eiqjloyability  is  probably  higher  than  the  actual  work  histories  would  WEir- 
rant.    In  fact,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  larger  cases,  in  which  three  or 
more  persons  are  classed  as  employables,  would  probably  show  that  many  of 
these  persons  have  not  been  and  probably  will  not  be  "usiially  gainfully 
occupied." 

Unemployable  Relief  Population.    Nothing  will  do  more  to  remove  the 
notions  of  unfitness  and  inferiority  which  the  term  "\memployable"  sometimes 
connotes,  than  an  examination  of  the  reasons  these  relief  persons  sure  not 
active  on  the  labor  market.    Such  an  analysis  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
truly  handicapped  persons  is  extreMly  small. 

Since  other  definitions  of  employabllity  frequently  limit  themselves 
to  a  consideration  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64  who  are  not  seek- 
ing work,  the  proportions  of  this  s-e  class  unenployed  and  not  seeking  work 
are  presented  separately,  in  Table  67,  as  are  those  for  persons  below  and 
above  these  age  classes. 
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Table  67.  -  Proportion  of  Relief  Persons  in  each 
Age  and  Sex  Group  V/ho  Are  Not  Seeking  V/orkj 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
Way  31,  1936  a/ 


AGE 
CLASS 

AV.U  SEX 

PER 

CEhT  OF 

ALL 
WHO 

PERSONS  OF  SPECIFIED  AGS  AND  SEX 
WERE  NOT  SEEKING  WORK 

Three 

Ji^WllO  J.  tJ  b 

Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Direct                    Federal  Works 
Unemployment  Relief  Program 

All       A  c 

U'x  •  J. 

89.9 

66.2 

61,2 

Max© 

87.4 

50.9 

41.3 

SI. 8 

81.4 

83.3 

Under  Sixteen 

99.3 

9S.7 

99.8 

99.8 

Male 

99.7 

99.5 

99.7 

99.3 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

Sixteen  to 

Sixtv— Four 

39.4 

76,4 

41,0 

37.0 

Uale 

10.3 

62.5 

13.3 

7.4 

Female 

70.3 

83,2 

G7.4 

71. C 

Sixty-Five 

and  Over 

75.2 

95.5 

74.9 

62.6 

l£ale 

56.4 

93.7 

57.2 

35.5 

Female 

96.5 

97.0 

95.8 

96.8 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Several  facts  present  themselves  immediately.    One  is  that  practically 
all  of  the  children  under  sixteen  receiving  relief  are  not  working  or  looking 
for  work,  an  indication  that  the  years  of  effort  expended  in  the  fight  for 
the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  for  the  extension  of  school  opportvmities 
for  older  youth,  has  met  with  son»  success,  since  in  no  section  of  the  popu- 
lation would  the  temptation  to  use  the  additional  earning  power  of  children 
be  so  continually  present  as  among  those  dependent  on  relief. 

The  second  interesting  discovery  is  that  a  relatively  high  proportion 
of  those  over  the  age  of  64  are  still  making  every  effort  to  earn  their  own 
way.    In  fact,  only  about  36  per  cent  of  the  males  65  years  old  and  over  on 
Vforks  Program  rolls,  and  approximately  57  per  cent  of  those  receiving  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  reported  that  they  wore  either  no  longer  able  to  work 
or  not  interested  in  holding  a  job.    TOiether  or  not  these  elders  should,  as 
a  matter  of  social  policy,  find  it  necessary  to  continue  on  the  labor  market, 
cannot  be  considered  here,  but  it  is  clear  that  an  arbitrary  classification 
that  leaves  persons  over  64  out  of  consideration  as  to  emplojrability  does 
not  necessarily  fit  with  the  facts,  although  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
many  of  these  older  persons  vrtio  are  lookinE  for  jobs  will  not  find  them. 

The  proportions  of  those  between  16  and  64  who  are  "off  the  labor 
market"  shows  interesting  differences  between  sexes  and  among  the  three  re- 
lief agencies  studied  (See  Table  67),    The  prot>ortions  of  VifPA  males  in  this 
classification  was  only  7  per  cent  of  the  total  men  16  to  64,  while  ERA  and 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  male  adults  showed  corresponding  proportions  of  13  and 
63  per  cent,  respectively,    A  much  greater  proportion  of  the  women  were  not 
seeking  work.    The  lowest  percentages  were  of  women  16  to  64  receiving  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  where  67  per  cent  were  not  seeking  workj  Works  Program 
women  had  72  per  cent  of  their  members  in  this  classification  v/hile,  as  was 
true  with  the  men.  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  unem- 
ployability  among  women,  with  83  per  cent. 
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Table  68.  -  Proportion  of  Relief  Persons 
Sixteen  to  Sixty-Foior  Years  of  Age 
TTho  Are  Not  Seeking  Work 
Compared  with  the  same  Proportion 
after  the  Removal  of  Students  and  Housewives; 
by  Agency  and  Sex 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Total  Persons      PER  CENT  OF  ALL  PI.T?SONS  SIXTEEN  TO  SIXTY-FOUR 
AGENCY  in  Sample   TJHO  WERE  NOT  SEEKING  WORK  


AND 
SEX 

Years  of  Age 

D%3^\J±  CI    Sit        X  \J.O  d.\J  LI 

and  Home-Makers  b/  of 

Students 

and  Home-Uakers 

All  Agencies 

86,600 

39.4 

34.1 

5.8 

Male 

44,606 

10.3 

5.0 

4.8 

Female 

41,994 

70.3 

65.1 

6.7 

Outdoor  Poor 

Relief 

1,991 

76.4 

71.8 

36.6 

Male 

654 

62.5 

55.7 

55.7 

Female 

1,337 

83.2 

79.7 

27,2 

Direct  Unero- 

ployment  Relief 

31,873 

41.0 

35.5 

8.0 

Male 

15,532 

13.3 

7.5 

7.2 

Female 

16,341 

67.4 

62,2 

8,6 

Federal  Works 

Program 

52,736 

37.0 

31.9 

3.3 

l&le 

28,420 

7.4 

2,5 

2.4 

Female 

24,316 

71.6 

66.2 

4.4 

a7   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 
See  Table  67. 


Since  the  age  limits  under  16,  16  to  64,  and  65  and  over,  are  set  up 
merely  as  a  convenient,  although  arbitrary,  method  of  separating  children  and 
aged  persons  from  adults  of  working  age,  certain  facts  are  obscured.  Young 
persons,  for  example,  do  not  generally  stop  attending  school  at  16;  in  fact, 
the  Federal  Government  has  shown  a  special  interest  in  keeping  the  youth  of 
relief  families  in  school  and  off  the  labor  market,  and,  when  the  study  was 
made,  was  providing  aid  to  students  through  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion.   If  students  are  subtracted  from  those  not  seeking  work,  the  propor- 
tion of  "\ineii5)loyBble8"  16  to  64  falls  from  39.4  per  cent  to  34.1  per  cent 
(See  Table  68).    Among  males  and  females  of  each  agency,  the  proportions  of 
the  middle-age  bracket  not  seeking  work  show  decreases  ranging  from  4  to  7 
per  cent,  and  since  the  percentage  of  males  not  seeking  work  was  only  13  per 
cent  for  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and  7  per  cent  for  the  Federal  Works 
Program,  the  removal  of  male  students  over  16  from  the  "not  seeking  work" 
class  leaves  only  7.5  per  cent  and  2.5  per  cent,  respectively,  of  unemploy- 
able men  for  these  two  agencies. 

Even  after  the  removal  of  those  in  school,  the  percentages  of  relief 
females  16  to  64  not  seeking  work  remain  high,  ranging  from  abotit  62  per 
cent  of  the  women  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  to  80  per  cent  of 
those  on  Poor  Relief  rolls.    The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine.   All  but  a  few  of  them  are  housewives  or  home-makers  and  are  not  look- 
ing for  Jobs  because  their  services  are  needed  in  the  home.    If  the  group 
not  seeking  work  is  further  reduced  by  the  removal  of  home-makers,  (and  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  classification  includes  a  small  proportion 
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of  males,)  the  percentage  of  those  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64  of  both 
sexes  not  seeking  work  beconies  6  per  cent;  only  8  per  cent  of  the  adults  of 
this  age  class  who  are  receiving  unemployment  relief,  and  3  per  cent  of 
those  included  in  Works  Program  oases,  remain  in  the  "xmemployable"  class* 

This  remaining  group  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  are  hanf^icapped  to  a  point  where,  at  least  in  their 
own  eyes,  they  are  not  potential  gainful  workers. 

After  the  removal  of  students  and  housewives,  the  relative  difference 
in  degree  of  employability  of  those  on  Poor  Relief  and  Unemploymfiiit  Relief 
rolls  is  much  more  marked,  as  reference  to  Table  68  will  show. 
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This  preponderance  of  hono-makers  and  students  over  16  is,  of  course, 
evident  in  a  classification  of  the  reasons  given  by  those  16  years  old  and 
over  who  are  ujnemployod  and  not  seeking:  vrork  (See  Table  69),    These  two  rea- 
sons account  for  the  "tinenployability"  of  40  per  cent  of  the  females  on  Poor 
Relief  who  are  not  seeking  vrork,  and  79  per  cent  and  89  per  cent,  respect- 
ively, of  the  corresponding  groups  of  women  on  ERA  and  V/PA  rolls.    With  the 
exception  of  Poor  Relief,  where  the  proportion  of  children  is  lower  than  in 
Unemployment  Relief,  male  students  formed  the  largest  group  of  those  not 
seeking  work,  comprising  31  per  cent  of  the  males  on  ERA  not  seeking  work 
end  54  per  cent  of  those  on  the  Federal  lYorks  Program. 

Of  considerable  importance,  particularly  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  rolls, 
were  tho.se  who  vrere  "too  old  to  work."    Included  in  this  group  are  a  number 
of  persons  65  or  over  who  reported  specific  handicaps  which  might  have  made 
it  possible  to  classify  them  in  one  of  the  other  groups  used,  but  because, 
in  most  instances,  these  handicaps  were  the  result  of  their  years,  it  was 
decided  to  group  into  this  classification  all  persons  over  64  who  were  not 
seeking  work.    Not  all  persons  included,  however,  had  reached  the  age  of  65. 
A  small  percentage  of  persons,  especially  women,  reported  themselves  as  "too 
old"  at  ages  considerably  below  this,  but  since  the  age  of  employability  is 
one  that  varies  not  only  from  person  to  person  but  from  vocation  to  vocation, 
it  was  felt  that  their  analysis  of  their  relation  to  the  labor  market  was 
perhaps  as  accurate  as  any  that  could  be  supplied. 

As  indicated  previously,  three  reasons  accounted  for  the  great  majority 
of  those  classed  as  "unemployable":  age;  the  need  for  services  in  the  home; 
and  attendance  at  school.    The  balance  was  distributed  over  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons which  are  grouped  for  reference  in  Table  69.    Although  the  proportions 
are  small,  even  after  grouping,  several  groups  are  large  enough  to  merit  some 
consideration.    Men  who  have  been  crippled  by  loss  of  limbs,  congenital  de- 
formity, or  vAo  have  been  partially  or  totally  paralyzed  by  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  fonn  about  9  per  cent  of  the  poor  relief  males  over  16 
classified  as  unemployable,  and  about  7  and  4  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
males  on  ERA  and  TOA  rolls  who  were  not  working  or  seeking  work.    Even  though 
they  are  few  in  number,  they  v.^ere,  for  example,  relatively  far  more  numerous 
than  were  blind  persons.    Persons  suffering  from  cardiac  or  allied  disorders 
v/ere  an  important  section  of  the  males  not  working  or  seeking  work,  who  were 
receiving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  or  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  while  those  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis,  asthma,  and  the  like,  formed  4  per  cent  of  the  Di- 
rect Unemployment  Relief  males  not  seeking  work. 
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Table  70,  -  Relief  Males  Sixteen  Years  Old  and  Over 
Unemployed  and  Not  Seeking  Work; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  Age,  and 
Whether  or  not  Previously  En^jloyed 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR         DIRECT  UTIEMPLOYWEHT         FEDERAL  VTORKS 

_^  (J  £   RELIEF  RELIEF  PROGRA),?  

Previously      Inex-      Previously      Inex-      Previously  Inex- 
Enqjloyed    perienced    Eaqiloyed    perienced    Eii5)loyed  perienced 

Males 
sixteen 
and  over 
unemployed 


«md  not 
seeking 


928 

153 

1,627 

1,277 

797 

1,797 

PER    C  E 

N  T 

Total 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Under  20 

O.I 

31.4 

0.4 

73.5 

0.5 

79.5 

20  -  29 

2.3 

7.2 

2.5 

7.8 

3.9 

7,0 

30  -  39 

4.9 

9.2 

7.7 

2.4 

5.3 

1,6 

40  -  49 

4.9 

7.2 

15.5 

2.9 

11.9 

1.8 

50  -  59 

11.5 

6.5 

17,8 

2.7 

20.5 

1.9 

60  -  69 

28.8 

12.4 

28.0 

4.8 

30.4 

2.5 

70  -  79 

40.6 

19.6 

25,1 

4.8 

22.5 

4.2 

80  and  over 

6.8 

6.5 

3.0 

1.0 

5.0 

1.5 

17   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  great  majority  (86  per  cent)  of  adult  poor  relief  males  unemployed 
and  not  seeking  work  had  had  jobs  at  one  time,  as  compared  -nlth  56  per  cent 
of  those  receiving  vmemployment  relief,  and  31  per  cent  of  the  corresponding 
group  dependent  on  seciirity  wages  (See  Table  70).    The  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  largely  inexperienced,  19  per  cent  of  the  adult  female  unemploy- 
ables  receiving  poor  relief  had  been  previously  employed,  only  about  11  per 
cent  of  unemployable  women  on  BIRA  rolls,  and  6  per  cent  of  those  on  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Program  had  had  experience  as  workers. 

The  age  patterns  of  the  males  16  years  old  and  over  who  were  not  look- 
ing for  work  give  further  evidence  of  the  chsiracteristics  of  the  unemployable 
group  that  were  discussed  previously.  Large  percentages  of  the  inexperienced 
males  are  concentrated  under  20;  most  of  these  are  the  students.  The  pre- 
viously employed  male  unemployables  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  higher  ages 
with  the  greatest  percentages  between  the  ages  of  60  and  69  for  unemployment 
relief  males,  and  70  to  79  for  poor  relief  males.  The  handicapped  groups  are 
roughly,  those  who  were  inexperienced  even  though  over  the  age  of  30,  and  the 
previously  employed  in  the  younger  ages.  The  proportion  of  the  older  men  who 
have  never  worked  is  especially  high  for  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  where  more  than 
half  were  over  40. 
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Table  71.  -  Relief  Females  Sixteen  years  Old  and  Over 
Unemployed  and  Not  Seeking  Workj 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  Age, 
and  Vihether  or  not  Previously  En^jloyed 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR         DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT         FEDERAL  VIIDRKS 

 RELIEF  RELIEF  PROGRAM  

Previously     Inex-      Previously     Inex-      Previously  Inex- 
Enployed    perienced    Employed    perienced    Bn^loyed  perienced 

Females 
sixteen 
and  over 


unemployed 
and  not 
seeking 


work 

360 

1,537 

1,372 

10,841 

1,131 

17,32e 

P  E 

R  CENT 

Total 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

Under  20 

1.4 

4.8 

2.8 

11.5 

3,4 

11.5 

20  -  29 

8.3 

7.1 

23.8 

18.7 

27,8 

20.9 

30  -  39 

15.8 

12.9 

23.4 

22.1 

28.7 

21.1 

40  .  49 

10,0 

9.9 

16.5 

20.0 

19.2 

21.4 

50  -  59 

13.9 

11.2 

13.0 

12,9 

12.0 

15,0 

60  -  69 

29.1 

27.7 

13.0 

9.7 

6.0 

7,1 

70  -  79 

17.5 

21.2 

6.3 

4,3 

2.4 

2,3 

80  and  over 

3.9 

5.3 

1.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

"TJ    Outdoor  Poor  Relief  July  31,  1936. 


The  ages  of  women  who  were  unemployed  not  seeking  work  tended  to  follow 
the  same  general  pattern  as  that  of  the  total  married  female  population  16  and 
over  receiving  relief  (See  Table  71).    This  was  to  be  expected,  since  they 
formed  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  and  since  the  majority  were  off 
the  labor  market  because  of  their  duties  as  housewives.    Nor  did  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  inexperienced  differ  greatly  from  that  of  those  previously 
employed,  with  the  one  exception  of  those  vmder  20,  who  were  for  the  raost  part 
inexperienced  and,  like  their  brothers  of  the  seone  age,  were  in  school. 

Enyloymsnt  Status  and  General  Charaoteristios  of  Employable  Workers  on 
Relief.    Because  children,  aged  persons,  home-makers  and  others  iriio  do  not 
have  an  active  relationship  to  the  labor  market  form  the  majority  of  those  re- 
ceiving relief,  the  percentage  of  eii5)loyableE  is  relatively  low.    It  amounts 
to  only  10  per  cent  of  those  receiving  Poor  Relief,  one-third  of  those  receiv- 
ing Direct  Uneii5>loyment  Relief,  and  about  39  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  Tforks 
Program  oases  (See  Table  72). 
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Table  72,  -  Persons  Receivinc  Relief; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Enployability 
liay  31,  1936  a/ 


E2JPL0YABILITY 

Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Direct 
Unemployment  Relief 

Federal 
Works  Program 

1  <J  LUX  &\JllO 

in  sanple 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

PER  C 

E  N  T 

All  persons 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

En5)loyable 

35.9 

10.1 

33.8 

38.8 

Uneii5>loyable 

64.1 

89.9 

66.2 

61.2 

Under  16 

38.3 

34.5 

40.1 

37,3 

16  -  64 

22.5 

28.4 

22.6 

22.2 

55  and  over 

3.3 

27.0 

3.5 

1.7 

s/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 


If,  hovrever,  the  practice  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  is  follow- 
ed and  the  proportions  coi!5)uted  for  those  10  years  old  and  over,  the  percent- 
age of  those  in  this  age  class  receiving  relief  ■who  are  eit^jloyable  is  extremely 
close  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  in  1930  that  was  reported  as 
gainfully  occupied  (See  Table  73),    At  that  time,  48.1  per  cent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's total  population,  excluding  children  under  10  years  of  age,  were  "usu- 
ally gainfully  occupied,"  a  definition  which,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  ex- 
cluded those  new  workers  who  had  come  on  to  the  labor  narket  but  who  had  never 
had  a  job.    Changes  over  the  six  intervening  years,  and  the  differences  be- 
tween a  "gainful  worker"  according  to  the  census,  and  an  employable  2/  in  the 
sense  used  in  this  study,  make  any  exact  comparison  impossible.    The  fact  that 
46.3  per  cent  of  those  10  years  old  and  over  on  relief  were  en5>loyable  makes 
it  possible  to  say,howev9r,  that  the  relief  population  shows  approxi-nately  the 
same  degree  of  eraployability  as  that  found  in  the  total  population  of  1930. 

Table  73.  -  Proportion  of  Relief  Males  and  Relief  Females 
Ten  Years  Old  and  Over  Who  Were  Ei!5)loyable  May  31,  1936}  by  Agency  a^. 
Compared  with  the  Proportion  of  the  Total  Population  Gainfully  Occupied,  1930 


Per  Cent  of  Total  PER  CENT  OF  RELIEF  PERSONS  TEN  YEARS  OLD  AMD 
Persons  Ten  Years  OVER  TOO  WERE  EMPLOYABLE  1936 


SE3C         Old  and  Over  Who 
Were  Gainfully 
Occupied  1930  h/ 

Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 
Relief 

Direct 
Unemployment 
Relief 

Federal 
Works 
Program 

Both  Sexes 

46.3 

12,6 

44.3 

49.7 

Hale  75cl 

69.2 

16.3 

64,9 

74,4 

Female  20,9 

22,1 

9,9 

24.2 

21,6 

T/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936.  ~" 
V    Abstract  of  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  pages  321  and  322. 


1/   An  employable  is  here  defined  as  a  person  who  is  either  working  or  seeking 
work;  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census  considers  as  gainful  workers 
"those  usually  gainfully  occupied." 
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Although  there  is  a  general  agreement  between  the  proportions,  the  per- 
centage of  gainftilly  occupied  among  males  10  years  and  over  in  1930  was  greater 
than  that  true  for  those  in  the  relief  sample  of  1936,  while  the  proportion  of 
relief  women  10  years  and  over  who  were  employable  exceeded  the  percentage  true 
for  the  same  age  class  in  the  State's  female  population  in  1930.    To  an  extent, 
this  was  caused  by  the  differences  in  definition  already  referred  to,  since 
many  women  in  the  relief  seonple  vho  were  looking  for  work  had  not  had  previous 
experience  as  gainful  workers.    This  would  exclude  them  from  the  "usually  gain- 
fully occupied."    On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  men  on  relief  itho  were  not 
counted  as  en^jloyable  because  of  their  inactivity  on  the  labor  market  would  be 
included  as  "gainful  workers"  because  of  their  previous  work  histories.  Dif- 
ferences in  definition,  however,  are  not  the  only  reasons  for  the  greater  ap- 
parent employability  of  the  female  relief  population,  since  the  need  to  sup- 
plement depleted  family  income  is  an  ever  present  force  for  the  woman  on  re- 
lief, whose  search  for  work  often  begins  after  the  men  in  the  household  have 
all  but  abandoned  hope  of  securing  jobs. 

By  subtracting  the  children  under  10  before  making  comparisons,  the  dif- 
ference in  employability  of  the  caseloads  of  poor  relief  and  unen^jloyment  re- 
lief is  even  more  evident,  ranging  from  17  per  cent  of  the  poor  relief  males 
10  years  and  over  to  almost  three-quarters  of  those  on  the  Federal  V/orks  Pro- 
gram.   Percentages  of  employability  for  both  males  and  females  dependent  on 
17PA  approximated  the  proportions  for  the  total  1930  population  more  nearly 
than  did  the  percentages  for  either  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  or  Outdoor  Poor 
Relief. 

Although  the  proportion  of  employable  females  10  and  over  receiving  un- 
employment relief  was  greater  than  the  proportion  of  female  gainful  workers  in 
1930,  the  reverse  was  true  of  poor  relief,  where  less  than  10  per  cent  were 
iTorking  or  looking  for  work. 

Table  74.  -  Employable  Persons  Receiving 
Relief;  by  Agency  Providing 
Aid,  and  Employment  Status 
Uay  31,  1936  a/ 


Outdoor 

Direct 

Federal 

EJjIPLOYMENT 

Three 

Poor 

Unemployment 

Vtorks 

STATUS 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Total  persons  in  sanple 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

Employable  persons 

in  sample 

54,326 

544 

19,565 

34,217 

PER  CEHT  OF  ALL  PERSONS 

Total  eaployables 

35.9 

10.1 

33,8 

38,8 

Uneii5>loyed  seeking  work 

Previously  erqiloyed 

12.7 

6,0 

24.9 

5.2 

Inexperienced 

4.1 

1.7 

4.4 

3.9 

Employed  on  Federal 

TTorks  Program 

15.4 

0,3 

0.7 

26,0 

Privately  employed 

3.7 

2.1 

3.8 

3.7 

PER  CEKT  OF 

EMPLOYABLES 

Total  employables 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

Unemployed  seeking  work 

Previously  employed 

35.5 

59,4 

73,7 

13,4 

Inexperienced 

11.3 

17.3 

13,2 

10.1 

Employed  on  Federal 

Works  Program 

42.9 

2,9 

2,0 

66.9 

Privately  employed 

10.3 

20,4 

11.1 

9,6 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief, 


July  31,  1936. 
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Slightly  less  than  half  of  these  employables  vrere  unemployed,  while 
a  little  over  half  of  them  were  working  (See  Table  74).    Only  10  per  cent, 
however,  had  private  employment,  the  balance  of  the  employed  rroup  beinr 
composed  of  workers  on  the  Federal  V.'orks  Program.    The  47  per  cent  who  v/ere 
unemployed  v/as  made  up  of  two  groups:    those  who  had  been  employed  but  had 
lost  their  jobs,  and  the  inexperienced  nevi  workers.    Although  the  previously 
employed  Trere  relatively  much  more  numerous,  it  is  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance that  ovor  11  per  cent  of  the  employable  persons  on  relief  could  report 
no  work  experience. 

Since  dependence  on  the  Federal  Works  Program  meant  project  employ- 
ment for  at  least  one  person  in  the  case,  all  but  a  third  of  the  employable 
persons  on  \'iPA  were  occupied  as  workers  on  the  Federal  V»brks  Program.  Twen- 
ty-three per  cent,  however,  of  the  employables  in  cases  on  the  works  program 
were  unemployed  and  lookin-:^  for  employment,  and  10  per  cent  had  secured  full 
or  part-time  jobs  in  private  industry. 

If  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  works  program  represents  the  work  re- 
lief phase  of  unemplo;;rment  relief,  it  is  evident  that  there  should  be  rea- 
sonablj''  close  correspondence  between  the  emplojTnent  status  of  employables 
on  Y/PA  sJid  ERA  rolls  after  making  allovm.nce  for  project  em.plojOTient .    If  the 
unemployed  and  works  program  vrorkers  are  added  together,  it  is  found  that 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  employable  persons  of  both  agencies  are  accounted 
for. 

The  employables  who  were  members  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  but  who  appeared  as  working  on  the  Federal  Works 
Program,  were  present  for  one  of  two  reasons .    Either  they  were  young  workers 
employed  part  time  on  National  Youth  Administration  projects,  or  they  repre- 
sented an  actual  duplication  between  the  caseloads  of  the  two  relief  agen- 
cies.   It  so  happened  that  the  majority  of  them  were  HYA  workers,  but  some 
explanation  of  the  other  group  is  necessary,  even  though  little  duplication 
vms  found  on  the  survey  date  chosen.    As  long  as  the  Federal  Works  Program 
was  expanding,  there  were  always  unemployment  relief  cases  in  which  the 
certified  workers  had  been  assigned  to  a  project  but  still  needed  direct 
relief  because  they  had  not  had  the  opportxmity  to  complete  a  work  period 
and  draw  wages.    Such  relief  was  always  provided,  generally  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  or  sufficient  time  to  allow  for  not  only  the  completion  of  the 
semi-monthly  pay  period  but  for  some  delay  in  the  actual  disbursing  of  the 
earnings.    As  the  Vi'orks  Program  stabilized,  however,  another  movement  began 
taking  place;  project  workers  would  be  released  and  not  immediately  reassign- 
ed.   Here  the  process  worked  in  reverse  fashion.    Twenty-one  days  were  nov^ 
permitted  to  elapse  before  the  case  would  be  reopened,  the  presumption  being 
that  the  last  VrPA  check  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  family  over  the 
interim.    V/hen  the  study  was  made,  these  tvro  movements  were  practically  can- 
celling themselves.    There  were,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  ERA  cases  vjhich, 
within  the  three  allotted  weeks,  were  closed  because  of  the  receipt  of  a 
TTorks  Program  pay  check.    Some  of  these  cases  were  sampled. 
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Table  75.  -  Ratio  of  Relief  Males  to  Relief  Feniales 
in  Each  Employnent  Status; 
by  Acency  Providinf:  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


1/ALES  PER  HUNDRED  FEMALES 


EJCPLOYMKNT  Three    Outdoor  Poor  Direct  Unemplo^TEient  Federal  Vforks 

STATl'C  Anencies        Relief  Relief  Program 


All  persons  104,7  7C,2  99.0  110.9 

All  eiaploynbles  329.6         117.6  261.3  390.1 

rnemplcyed  seekinj; 
v.'orl: 

Previously  enployed  277,2  152,3  351,1  154,5 

InoTqjerienced  108,6  -  t/  97,0  119.9 

Employed  on 

Federal  T.'orks  Prosrair      834,8  -  b/  398.8  c/  851,2 

Privately  employed  165. E  -  b/  160.9  172,9 

77   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 
b/    Less  than  100  males  and  100  females. 
~/    Based  on  81  females;  323  males. 

For  every  woman  on  the  labor  market,  there  were  approximately  three 
men,  a  ratio  that  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  reported  for  all  gainful 
v.'orkers  in  1930  (See  Table  75).    Since,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  comprised  v.'orkers  em.ployed  on  the  Federal  Works  Program.,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  a  marked  preference  for  rales  -  eight  to  one  -  this  preponder- 
ance of  males  is  not  nearly  as  great  for  either  the  unemployed  or  those 
v.'orking  at  private  emplo;','ment.    Som.e  light  is  throvm  on  the  unemployed,  pre- 
viously employed  and  the  inexperienced  job  hvmters,  by  means  of  these  ratios. 
i>mong  the  unemployment  relief  cases,  the  assignment  to  a  project  of  the  certi- 
fied male  seemed  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  female  employables.    Since  case 
income  was  somev.hat  higher,  it  is  probable  that  a  number  of  the  inexperienced 
fem^ale  job  hunters  vrithdrev/  from  the  market,  even  though  many  of  the  previ- 
ously employed  vromen  seemed  to  continue  in  their  search  for  work.    On  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  the  inexperienced  were  almost  equally  divided  between 
the  sexes,  whereas  the  ratio  changes  to  about  120  males  to  every  100  females 
for  cases  on  T.TA.    To  this  fact,  of  course,  m.ust  be  added  the  further  ex- 
planation that  a  greater  number  of  EPJL  cases  were  headed  by  women,  a  respon- 
sibility which  was  likely  to  lead  them  to  the  employment  office. 

i  ' 

I'en  were  also  more  numerous  among  the  privately  employed,  although 
here  again  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  was  greater  for  workers  included 
in  y.'orks  Progrsjn  security  wage  cases. 
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Table  76.  -  Medip.n  Age  of  Persons  Receivinf^  Relief; 
by  Employment  Status,  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


MED 

IAN  AGES 

EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS 

Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor  Poor 
Relief 

Direct  Unemployment 
Relief 

Federal  Works 
Program 

All  persons 

21.4 

38.4 

20.9 

21, e 

All  employables 

34.2 

36. e 

35.3 

33,5 

Uneinployed  seek- 
ing Tjork 

Previously 

employed 

Inexperienced 

37,6 
18.7 

43.9 
19.2 

39.5 
18.9 

29.3 
18. e 

Employed  on 
Federal  TTorks 
Program 

37.7 

-V 

21.1 

38.0 

Privately 
employed 

27.1 

39.8 

30,3 

25.0 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/   Median  not  computed  for  less  than  100  persons. 


The  median  age  of  employables  (See  Table  76)  ranged  from  34  years,  for 
those  in  the  Works  Program  cases,  to  39  years  for  the  persons  receiving  Out- 
door Poor  Relief  who  were  working  or  seeking  work.    These' averages,  hovrever, 
do  not  truly  reflect  the  ages  of  the  two  most  important  groups  in  the  employ- 
able relief  population:    the  unemployed  who  have  had  previous  employment,  and 
persons  employed  on  the  Federal  "forks  Program.    These  workers  tended  to  be 
somewhat  older,  the  medians  for  both  groups  being  slightly  under  58  years. 
The  presence  of  the  youthful  new  workers,  half  of  whom  were  under  19,  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  reduction  of  the  average. 

Half  of  the  formerly  employed  jobless  on  direct  relief  and  poor  relief 
rolls  were  over  40  (See  Table  77),  a  fact  of  considerable  significance  in  re- 
lation to  the  increased  emphasis  on  youth  in  industry.    It  could,  of  course, 
be  easily  shown  that  these  median  ages  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  averages 
for  persons  who  are  gainfully  occupied,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  pro- 
longed periods  of  xmenqsloyment  at  the  age  of  greatest  potential  productivity 
lead  to  loss  of  skill  and  morale  that  may  permanently  impair  the  worker's 
future  chance  in  industry.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Tforks  Program  has 
played  such  an  important  part.    The  average  age  for  project  workers,  exclud- 
ing those  on  direct  relief  rolls,  who  were  for  the  most  part  NYA  workers,  was 
38  years.    They  were  hoivever  at  work  and  had  a  greater  opportianity  to  retain 
their  techniques  and  their  interest  in  gainful  employment. 

The  lower  average  ages  of  both  the  privately  employed  and  the  \inem- 
ployed  persons  in  V/orks  Program  oases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  workers 
are  drawn  from  the  "secondary"  employables  in  the  cases,  rather  than  the 
older  chief  wage  earners  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  assigned  to  project 
jobs. 
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Tatlo  77.  -  Employable  Persons  Receiving  Relief; 
by  Agency  providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Age 
Yay  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR 

T?TrT  TPV 

DIRECT  HffiMPLO^'MEl-IT 

FEDERAL  V.'ORKS 

RI^LIEF 

PROGRAI,? 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Sexes 

Wale 

Female 

Sexes 

Tale 

Female 

Sexes 

Kale 

Female 

Total 

employ— 

atles  in 

sample 

544 

294 

250 

19,565 

14,150 

5,415 

34,217 

27,235 

6,982 

PER  CE!.]T  OF  ALL  Elv:PL0YAELi;S 

Total 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.C 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.C 

Under  20 

17,3 

16. C 

18.8 

14.1 

10.4 

23.7 

15.0 

11.4 

29.0 

20  -  29 

16.9 

14. C 

19.6 

2  5  •  S 

23.0 

31.9 

28.7 

27.0 

35.6 

30  -  39 

18.2 

13. e 

23.6 

19.9 

20.4 

18.7 

19.5 

20.2 

16.8 

40  -  49 

12.1 

14. G 

9.2 

19.0 

20.7 

14.5 

17.7 

19.3 

11.2 

50  -  59 

13.8 

13.6 

14.0 

13.5 

15.5 

8.1 

12.8 

14.7 

5.6 

60  -  69 

18.0 

22.8 

12.4 

7.2 

8.8 

2.9 

5.8 

6.8 

1.7 

70  and 

-b/ 

over 

3.7 

4.6 

2.4 

0.8 

1.1 

0.1 

0.5 

o.e 

a7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
b/    Lass  than  .05  per  cent. 


In  this  same  connection,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  over  one 
quarter  of  all  employable  males  receiving  Poor  Relief,  about  10  per  cent  of 
those  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls,  and  over  7  per  cent  of  the  male 
employables  in  Y/orks  Program  cases,  were  60  years  of  age  and  over,  and  that, 
if  all  those  fifty  years  and  over  are  considered,  40  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor 
Poor  Relief  male  employables,  25  per  cent  of  the  ERA  male  employables,  end 
over  22  per  cent  of  the  V/PA  male  employables  are  accounted  for  among  this 
older  group. 

Table  78.  -  Employable  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Race 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF       DIRECT  UT^IEKPI^iYMENT  FEDERAL  V/ORKS 

Pi'LIEF  PROGRAM 


RACE 

Eoth 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Sexes    Male  Female 

Both 
Sexes 

tole 

Female 

Total 
employ- 
ables in 
sample 

544 

294 

250 
PER  CELT 

19,565  14,150  5,415 

OF  ALL  EMPLOYABIES 

34,217 

27,235 

6,982 

Total 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0    100,0  100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Tihite 
ITegro 
Othor 

94,7 
5.3 

98.0 
2.0 

90,8 
9.2 

82,7      87,5  70,2 
17.2      12.4  29.8 
0.1  0.1 

86.1 
13.8 
0.1 

87,6 
12,3 
0.1 

80.3 
19.6 
0.1 

a7    uutdoor  f^oor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Race  as  v/ell  as  age  has  considera'ble  bearinj;;  not  only  on  reenplo^nnent 
possibilities,  but  on  the  wage  bracket  the  Trorker  vn.ll  probably  be  fitted 
into  when  the  opportunity  for  work  cones.    About  12.5  per  cent  of  the  male 
einplo;/8.bles  on  uneF.ployment  relief  rolls  were  colored  (See  Table  76).  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  employable  women  vere  negroes.    Almost  20  per 
cent  of  the  females  vrorkinp;  or  seeking  rork  who  were  in  ViPA  cases,  and  30  per 
cent  of  the  same  class  in  ERA  cases  were  colored. 

Sex,  age,  and  race  are  characteristics  which,  when  considered  alone, 
provide  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  kinds  of  persons  malring  up  the 
employable  population,    A  consideration  of  occupation,  hov/ever,  is  necessary 
before  the  economic  status  of  the  employables  can  be  determined. 

A  classification  of  employables  receiving  relief  on  the  basis  of  their 
occupations  involves  difficult  problems.    If  the  specific  occupations  report- 
ed are  listed  and  the  nirmbers  or  proportions  engaged  in  then  are  presented, 
the  significance  of  the  data  is  lost  in  the  detail,  even  though  the  accuracy 
of  the  original  reporting  is  retained.    Grouping,  on  the  other  hand,  wiiile 
it  brings  out  facts  that  may  be  obscure  vrhen  the  information  is  itemized, 
necessitates  judging  for  each  occupation  the  degree  of  skill  required  and 
the  extent  to  v^hich  the  job  is  manual,  as  distinguished  from  so-called  cler- 
ical, professional,  or  proprietary  work.    In  Table  79,  a  general  scheme  2/ 
is  used  in  v/hich  fam  laborers,  factory  and  building  construction  laborers, 
and  servents  are  grouped  to  fom  Ein  unskilled  class.    Factory,  building 
trade,  and  mine  operatives,  helpers,  and  apprentices  make  up  the  semi-skilled 
class,  while  the  skilled  class  comprises  the  traditional  crafts  and  the  oper- 
ators of  equipment  that  require  a  high  degree  of  skill.    Office  vrorkers, 
salesmen,  sjid  persons  in  allied  fields  fom  the  "clerical  class,"  vrfiile  the 
professionals  include  all  of  the  occupations  generally  so  classified.  The 
proprietary  class  ranges  from  public  officials  to  shop-ovmers ,  and  is  based 
on  the  economic  relationship  to  the  job  rather  than  the  degree  of  skill. 

The  occupations  used  were  those  reported  as  the  last  non-relief  occu- 
pation, lasting  one  month  or  more,  or,  if  privately  employed  on  the  survey 
date,  the  occupation  engaged  in  at  that  time. 


l/    Based  on  classification  of  Dr.  Alba  M.  Edwards,  .^oumal  of  the  American 
~     Statistical  Association,  December,  1933  and  Occupational  Classification, 
Circular  No.  2,  V/orks  Progress  Administration,  July,  1935. 
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About  11  per  cent  of  the  employables  in  the  cases  of  each  of  the  three 
relief  agencies  reported  occupations  that  could  be  classed  as  professional, 
proprietary,  or  clerical.    If  farm  ovmers  and  managers,  comprising  2.2  per 
cent  of  the  employables  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  1.0  per  cent  of  those  on  Di- 
rect Relief,  and  1.6  per  cent  of  the  Works  Program  employables,  are  deducted 
fr^     this,  V  approximately  10  per  cent  of  all  workers  receiving  relief  be- 
longed in  the  white  collar  class. 

The  proportions  of  white  collar  males,  however,  was  somev^at  lower, 
especially  for  those  on  Poor  P.elief,  where  less  than  6  per  cent  had  occupa- 
tions of  this  type,  as  compared  with  about  9  and  10  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  male  employables  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  or  aid  from  secur- 
ity wages.    Since  few  of  the  women  reported  themselves  as  farm  operators, 
the  female  white  collar  group  is  practically  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  profes- 
sional, proprietary,  and  clerical  groups  shown  in  Table  79  and,  because  of 
the  relatively  high  percentages  of  clerical  workers,  sales  girls,  clerks, 
typists,  etc.,  amounted  to  from  10  to  14.5  per  cent  of  the  employable  women. 

The  largest  class  was  that  of  the  xinskilled,  T/hich  v/as  high  for  males, 
because  of  the  inclusion  of  factory,  mine,  and  building  construction  laborers, 
and  high  for  females  because  of  the  presence  of  domestic  servants.    The  con- 
ception of  relief  employables  as  a  group  that  is  overwhelmingly  xinskilled, 
however,  is  incorrect.    Even  disregarding  the  white  collar  group,  approxi- 
mately as  many  employables  on  poor  relief  rolls,  and  considerably  more  on 
unemployment  relief  rolls,  reported  skilled  or  semi-skilled  manual  occupa- 
tions.   Among  the  males  receiving  unemployment  relief,  this  was  especially 
evident,  for  48  per  cent  of  the  male  employables  receiving  direct  relief, 
and  45  per  cent  of  the  male  employables  in  Works  Progreja  cases,  were  included 
in  the  skilled  or  semi-skilled  groups. 

If  the  table  on  employment  status  (Tablg.  74)  and  the  percentages  of 
inexperienced  unemployed  are  checked,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  lower 
than  the  proportions  shovm  in  the  occupational  classification.    This  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  workers  on  the  Federal  Works  Program, 
for  the  most  part  youths  who,  while  they  were  working  on  IVPA,  had  never  had 
an  occupation  in  private  industrj'.    This  divergence  is  greater  for  females 
than  for  males,  and  higher  for  the  YiTorks  Program  than  for  direct  unemploy- 
ment or  poor  relief. 

A  few  specific  industries  contributed  sufficiently  large  proportions 
of  the  total  employables  on  relief  to  make  them  worthy  of  comment  (See  Table 
80).    Slightly  over  8  per  cent  of  all  employables  -were  miners,  and  if  to 
these  are  added  workers  vrfio  reported  unskilled  mining  jobs,  approximately 
12  per  cent  of  the  employable  persons  on  relief  rolls  are  accounted  for.  All 
but  a  few  of  these  workers  came  from  Pennsylvania's  anthracite  and  bitvmiinous 
coal  industries.    Semi-skilled  operatives  in  textile  and  garment  factories 
were  also  an  important  class,  comprising  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  while 
truck-drivers  and  sales-clerks  in  stores  each  contributed  over  3  per  cent. 

Of  the  skilled  occupations,  carpenters  were  most  heavily  represented, 
amoimting  to  about  2  per  cent,  although  together,  carpenters,  electricians, 
bricklayers,  painters,  plumbers,  and  steam  fitters,  comprised  over  6  per  cent 
of  the  employables. 


See  Appendix  Table  XXII. 
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Table  80.  -  Proportion  of 
All  Employable  Persons  on  Relief 
Reporting  Selected  Occupations 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Employables  Receiving  Direct 
LAST  OR  PRESEMT  OCCUPATION  Relief,  or  Aid  from  the 

Federal  V/orks  Program 


Total  en^iloyables 

54,326 

PER  CENT 

luiners,  inside 

8.2 

Semi-skilled  operatives. 

textile  or  garment  factories 

4.8 

Unskilled,  factory  labor 

4.0 

Unskilled,  inine  labor 

3.5 

Truck  drivers 

3.2 

OmX 

Ilousekegpers,  private 

2.4 

Farm  laborers 

2.3 

Uaids 

2.1 

Carpenters 

2.0 

Clerks 

l.G  ■ 

Semi-skilled  operatives  in 

metal  and  machine  industries 

1.4 

Painters  not  in  factories 

1.4 

Servants,  general  housework 

1.3 

Farm  ovmers  and  operators 

1.3 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1937. 


The  Unemployed.    All  employables  receiving  relief,  with  the  exception 
of  the  10  per  cent  privately  occupied,  were,  in  relationship  to  regular  pri- 
vate enterprise,  unemployed.    Three  classes,  however,  have  been  distinguished 
in  this  general  group:    those  who  were  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  study  in 
V/orks  Program  project  jobs;  those  vrho  had  had  no  previous  work  experience, 
but  were  attempting  to  find  employment;  and  the  unenployed  experienced  work- 
ers who  were  not  working  on  projects. 

This  last  class  is  of  special  interest,  since  it  represented  the  idle 
labor  reserve  not  only  of  the  Federal  Works  Program,  but  also  a  group  from 
which  private  employers  would  draw  workers.    In  addition,  the  unenployed 
worker  who  had  exhausted  his  resources  had  first  to  become  part  of  this  class 
before  he  could  expect  employment  on  VlPA  projects. 

Included  in  this  section  of  the  relief  population  were  also  those  who 
were  sufficiently  close  to  the  margin  of  employability  to  make  their  chances 
of  reeinployment  small.    Although  the  problem  is  so  complicated  by  intangibles 
that  no  attenqst  has  been  made  to  measure  employability  in  this  way,  it  is 
true  that  some  of  these  workers  are  on  the  labor  market  only  because  of  their 
continued  determination  to  find  work,  even  though  minor  physical  disabilities, 
insufficient  experience,  age,  or  other  factors,  may  have  practically  eliminated 
them. 

These  unemployed  previously  employed  persons  represented  about  three-  ' 
quarters  of  the  employable  persons  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and 
about  13  per  cent  of  those  on  the  Federal  Works  Program  (Table  74).  The 
fact  that  they  form  60  per  cent  of  the  employable  persons  receiving  Outdoor 
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Poor  P.elief  is  of  little  significance,  since  the  total  number  of  employables 
is  small  in  relationship  to  the  entire  Poor  Relief  population. 


Table  81.  -  Previously  Employed  Persons 

Receiving  Relief  Who  Were  Unemployed 
at  Time  of  Study  and  Looking  for  V/ork; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Status  in  Case 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  AMD 

STATUS  Three      Outdoor  Poor  Direct  Uneii5)loyment  Federal  Works 


Relief 

Relief 

Total  unemployed. 

previously  employed. 

in  sample 

19,308 

323 

14,417 

4,568 

PER  CENT 

Total  , 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

Males 

73.5 

60,4 

77.8 

60,7 

Case  heads 

56.2 

49,9 

67.5 

20,7 

Other  persons 

17.3 

10,5 

10.3 

40,0 

Females 

26.5 

39,6 

22.2 

39,3 

Case  heads 

10,3 

29.7 

12.3 

2,7 

Other  persons 

16.2 

9.9 

9.9 

36.6 

a/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Male  heads  of  cases  formed  two-thirds  of  the  experienced  unemployed 
receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and  about  half  of  those  receiving  Poor 
Relief,  while  on  the  'fforks  Program  they  formed  only  one-fifth  (See  Tables 
81  and  82).    This  20  per  cent  of  WPA  unemployed  were  those  male  heads  of 
households  whose  chances  for  project  employment  had  been  eliminated  by  the 
assignment  of  another  worker  in  the  case  to  a  project. 

Secondary  case  members  of  both  sexes  comprised  the  majority  of  the 
experienced  job-seekers  on  the  Vtorks  Proeram,  while  in  the  samples  of  Di- 
rect Unemployment  Relief  and  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  they  accounted  for  about 
one- fifth.    These  persons,  plus  the  women  case  heads  who  formed  12  per  cent 
of  the  ERA  unemployed  with  prior  experience,  30  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief 
ixnen^loyed,  but  only  3  per  cent  of  those  on  WPA,  were  of  two  sorts :  those 
workers  who  would  normally  be  working  or  looking  for  work,  and  those  persons 
Trfio,  after  the  lapse  of  idle  years,  when  household  income  was  great  enough 
so  that  working  was  not  necessary,  found  themselves  obliged  to  re-enter  the 
job  market  when  income  decreased  or  vanished. 

Although  the  proportion  of  unemployed  in  those  two  groups  is  not  ob- 
tainable, the  distinction  is  important  because  the  presence,  in  the  total, 
of  these  persons  who  have  re-ontered  the  market  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  affects  the  average  skill  levels  of  the  employables  and  makes  the 
apparent  average  dviration  of  unen^loyment  longer  than  it  would  be  if  they 
could  be  removed. 
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Table  82.  -  Previously  Employed  Persons 
Receiving  Relief  TOio  Were  Unemployed  at 
Time  of  Study  and  Looking  for  Work; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  by  Sex,  and  by  Age 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Direct 

Three  Outdoor  Unenqjloyment  Federal 

SEX  Al.'D  AGE  Agencies       Poor  Relief  Relief  Works  Program 

Total  unemployed, 
previously 


en5)loyed. 


in  sample 

19,308 

323 

14,417 

4,568 

T.Iales 

14,189 

195 

11,221 

2,773 

Females 

5,119 

128 

3,196 

1,795 

PER  CENT 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

Under  20 

5.9 

4.0 

4.0 

11.8 

20  -  29 

27,6 

18.0 

23.9 

40.2 

30-39 

21.5 

20.4 

23.3 

16.1 

40  -  49 

20.2 

14.9 

22.2 

14.1 

50  -  59 

15.2 

15.8 

16.6 

11.0 

60  -  69 

8.6 

23.2 

9.0 

6.1 

70  and  over 

0.9 

3.7 

1.0 

0.6 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

4.0 

3.1 

2.6 

9.6 

20  -  29 

25.1 

16.9 

21.6 

40.0 

30  -  39 

20.8 

15.4 

22.9 

12.8 

40  -  49 

21.2 

18.5 

23.1 

14.0 

50  -  59 

17.3 

13.8 

18.2 

13.8 

60  -  69 

10.4 

28.2 

10.4 

8.9 

70  and  over 

1.2 

4.1 

1.2 

0.9 

Females 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

11.0 

5.5 

8.9 

15.2 

20  -  29 

34.7 

19,5 

32.0 

40.6 

30-39 

23.S 

28.1 

24.7 

21.1 

40-49 

17.4 

9.4 

19.3 

14.4 

50  -  59 

9.5 

18.8  ' 

10.6 

6.8 

60  -  69 

3.6 

15,6 

4.2 

1.8 

70  and  over 

0.2 

3.1 

*  0.3 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
W    Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


Male  \meiiq)loyed,  previously  en^jloyed.  Job-seekers  who  were  dependent 
on  direct  unemployment  relief  were  distributed  rather  uniformly  over  the  ages 
between  20  and  60  (See  Table  82).    About  one-fifth  were  in  each  ten-year  class 
except  the  young  persons  under  20,  the  older  persons  60  to  69,  and  those  over 
70.    The  women,  however,  tended  to  be  younger,  40  per  cent  were  under  30, 
two-thirds  under  40,  and  85  per  cent  tmder  50.    Only  15  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
perienced female  unemployed  on  ERA  rolls  wore  50  years  or  over,  as  compared 
with  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  men. 

The  unes^loyed  8aii;)le  on  Poor  Relief  rolls  was  too  small  to  peralt 
any  very  safe  analysis.    The  large  proportion  over  50  years  of  ago,  amount- 
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ing  to  about  4G  per  cent  of  the  males  and  40  per  cent  of  the  females,  was, 
of  course,  in  line  with  the  generally  older  character  of  Poor  Relief  recip- 
ients. 

The  V7orks  Program  unenq)loyed,  both  male  and  female,  were  much  younger; 
over  half  were  under  30;  two-thirds  were  under  40,    Less  than  24  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  women  were  50  years  old  or  over. 

Even  after  making  liberal  allowances  for  those  who  are  only  temporari- 
ly back  on  the  labor  market,  the  fact  that  one-quarter  of  the  experienced  job- 
less were  over  50  means  that,  as  far  as  re-employment  is  concerned,  a  rather 
substantial  part  of  the  relief  unemployed  are  in  an  unfavorable  position. 
Younger   unemployed  persons,  many  of  whom  have  been  out  of  work  shorter  peri- 
ods of  time,  offer  fonnidable  con^jetition  to  these  older  workers. 


Table  83.  -  Previously  Employed  Persons 
Receiving  Relief  TOio  Were  Unemployed  at 
Time  of  Study  and  Looking  for  Work,  by  the 
Length  of  Tine  Elapsed  Since 
Last  Non-relief  Employment 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


DURATION 
OF 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Outdoor 

Poor 
Relief 

Direct 
Unemployment 
Relief 

Federal 
Works 
Program 

Total  unemployed, 
previously  employed, 
in  sample 

323 
PER    C  E 

14,417 

N  T 

4,568 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  year  or  less 

6  months  or  less 

7  months  to  1  year 

22.6 
12.4 
10.2 

29.2 
17.9 
11.3 

26.4 
14.7 
11.7 

13  mos.  to  2  years 
13  mos.  to  18  mos. 
19  mos.  to  2  years 

15.7 
8.0 
7.7 

14.9 
6.9 
8.0 

16.S 
7.0 
9.6 

25  mos.  to  3  years 

10.0 

12.7 

12.1 

37  mos.  to  4  years 

9.9 

10.8 

11.5 

49  mos.  to  5  years 

6.2 

9.6 

8.9 

61  mos.  to  6  years 

5.9 

8.3 

8.9 

73  mos.  to  7  years 

9.0 

6.2 

5.7 

Over  7  years 

7.4 

4.3 

4.8 

Unknown 

13.3 

4.0 

5.1 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief, 

July  31,  1936. 
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Among  other  items  of  information  obtained  for  the  unemployed  was  the 
date  on  which  they  lost  their  last  regular  non-relief  job,  any  employment 
lasting  one  month  or  more  being  counted  as  regular  (See  Table  83).    This  in- 
formation, reduced  to  durations,  is  presented  in  Table  83.    Several  qualifi- 
cations must  be  made.    The  first  is  the  changing  pattern  of  such  durations, 
and  the  influence  of  seasonal  factors  in  shifting  the  proportion  of  the  short- 
time  employed.    For  this  reason,  the  information  is  shovm  separately  for  vrPA, 
ERA,  and  Poor  Relief,  since  the  tiro-month  difference  in  sample  date  may  have 
influenced  the  comparability  of  the  data.    The  second  is  the  reliability  of 
the  reporting  and  the  proportion  of  unknovms.    After  the  lapse  of  a  number  of 
months,  the  memory  of  the  informant  is  likoly  to  give  results  that  are  only 
approximately  correct.    The  third  point,  and  most  important,  is  that  the  ad- 
dition to  the  unemployed  of  those  employed  on  the  Federal  V/orks  Program  might 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  distribution.    It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  xonemployed  only  are  being  dealt  vri-th  at  this  point,  and  that  the 
total  relief  workers  available  for  industry  is  a  considerably  larger  group ._y 

It  is,  nevertheless,  significant  th^t  about  56  per  cent  of  the  ERA 
unemployed  and  57  per  cent  of  the  Vforks  Program  unemployed  had  not  had  a 
non-relief  job  for  over  two  years,  and  that  over  43  per  cent  of  the  unem- 
ployed receiving  aid  from  the  two  agencies  had  not  been  privately  employed 
for  over  three  years.    The  proportions  of  jobless  for  longer  periods  de- 
creases slowly  from  this  point  on,  although  approximately  one-fifth  had  not 
had  a  non-relief  job  for  over  five  years. 


1/    Reference  to  "Urban  Workers  on  Relief,"  Part  I,  Division  of  Social  Re- 
search.  Works  Progress  Administration,  is  suggested  for  a  more  detailed 
treatment  of  diu-ation  of  imemployinent. 
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If  allowance  is  made  for  the  inclusion  of  the  inexperienced  in  the 
total  employables  (Table  79),  the  occupational  backgrotmd  of  the  unemployed 
does  not  differ  substantially  from  that  of  the  total  employables  (See  Table 
84). 

Although  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  men,  and  from  one-half 
to  almost  three-fifths  of  the  women,  were  unskilled,  the  proportion  of  those 
in  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations,  particularly  among  the  male  unem- 
ployed receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  -  the  largest  group  -  represented 
over  53  per  cent  of  the  total  male  unemployed,  while  clerical  occupations 
accounted  for  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  experienced  women  withovrt  jobs. 

Table  65.  -  Previously  Employed  Persons 

Receiving  Relief  Viho  Were  Unen^jloyed 
at  Time  of  Study  and  Looking  for  Work; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  by  Sex,  and  by  Race 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  AND  RACE 

Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor 
Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 
Relief 

Federal 
Works 
Program 

Total  unemployed, 
previously  employed. 


in  sample 

19,308 

323 

14,417 

4,568 

Hale 

14,189 

195 

11,221 

2,773 

Females 

5,119 

128 

3,196 

1,795 

PER 

CENT 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

81.5 

94.7 

81.0 

82.3 

Colored 

18.5 

5.3 

19.0 

17.7 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

87.9 

96.9 

87.0 

91.0 

Colored 

12.1 

3.1 

13.0 

9.0 

FemleB 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

VWiit© 

63.9 

91.4 

60.0 

68.7 

Colored 

36.1 

8.6 

40.0 

31.3 

a/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 

A  slightly  greater  proportion  of  the  unemployed  previously  employed 
was  colored  than  was  reported  for  the  total  en5)loyables ;  14  per  cent  of  all 
employable  persons  dependent  on  security  wages  were  negro,  as  compared  with 
18  per  cent  of  the  \inemployed  employables  (See  Table  86).    A  similar  over- 
representation  of  negroes  was  also  evident  among  experienced  unemployed  re- 
ceiving Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  17  per  cent  of  the  total  employables, 
but  19  per  cent  of  the  tmeii5)loyed,  were  colored.    This  was  due  entirely  to 
the  presence  among  the  job-seekers  of  a  large  proportion  of  negro  women, 
approximately  two-fifths  of  the  experienced  female  unemployed  receiving  di- 
rect relief,  and  over  31  per  oent  of  the  corresponding  group  on  the  Works 
Program  were  negroes.    In  fact,  among  the  unemployed  males  alone,  there  is 
an  under- representation  of  negroes,  as  measured  by  a  oomparison  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  total  of  those  working  or  seeking  work.    In  the  group  re- 
ceiving aid  from  security  wages,  for  example,  more  than  12  per  oent  of  all 
male  employables  were  colored,  as  compared  with  9  per  cent  of  the  unemployed, 
previously  employed  males  who  were  seeking  work. 
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Inexperienced  Nev.'- Tforkers .    Prior  to  the  recent  depression,  there  wns 
less  occasion  to  be  concerned  about  large  numbers  of  potentially  employable 
persons  vAo  lacked  both  an  occupational  background  and  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining one.    Young  persons  looking  for  their  first  jobs  rarely  experienced 
long  periods  of  time  during  which  their  labor  power  vreis  unused,  since  chang- 
ing industrial  conditions  or  population  shifts  generally  created  a  demand  for 
new  v.Tirkers. 

Since  1929,  however,  two  sections  of  the  employable  population,  hither- 
to almost  unrecognized,  have  become  important.    These  were,  first,  the  yovmg 
job-seekers,  and  second,  other  inexperienced  persons  of  more  mature  years, 
mostly  women,  who  found  it  necessary  to  seek  vrork.    In  1934,  a  count  of  em- 
ployable persons  showed  that  there  v/ere  over  210,000  persons  in  these  two 
groups  -  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  employables  counted.  }j 

These  persons  naturally  formed  a  large  percentage  of  employable  per- 
sons receiving  relief.    Slightly  over  13  per  cent  of  the  workers  on  direct 
relief  rolls,  and  10  per  cent  of  those  in  V/PA  cases,  were  without  work  ex- 
perience (Table  74).    An  additional  group  of  vrorkers  without  private  employ- 
ment histories  had  been  assigned  to  the  Tforks  Program. 

In  Tables  75  and  76,  the  large  proportion  of  women  and  of  youth  among 
the  inexperienced  jobless  was  shovm,  and  in  the  accompanying  text  it  was 
pointed  out  that  differences  between  ERA  and  'CT'A,  in  the  ratio  of  males  to 
females,  offered  a  clue  to  the  relative  permanence  on  the  labor  market  of 
the  male  and  female  new  workers.    In  addition  to  those  who  are  more  or  less 
conscious  of  the  temporary  character  of  their  employability,  there  are  young 
v;omen  who  intend  to  find  and  keep  regular  jobs,  birt  who  will  be  removed  from 
the  job-seeking  class  by  marriage  (See  Table  86). 


\J    See  Table  1,  "Census  of  Eii?)loyable  Vtorkers  in  Urban  and  RutaI  Non-farm 
Areas,"  PennfiylTania,  1934;  State  Emergency  Relief  Adjninistration; 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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Table  86.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
7/ho  Had  Never  Keld  a  Non-Kelief  Job, 

Who  Were  Unemployed  and  Looking 
for  Tfork  at  Time  of  Study;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  by  Sex,  end  by  Age 
Hay  31,  1S36  a/ 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

P'ederal 

AGE 

Three 

and 

Vforks 

Agencies 

Direct  Uneroployinent  Relief 

Program 

Total  ■unemployed, 

not  previously 

employed,  in  sample 

6,127 

2,667 

3,460 

f'lales 

3,193 

1,306 

1,887 

Females 

2,934 

1,361 

1,573 

PER 

CENT 

Eoth  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

67,2 

64.6 

69.2 

20  -  29 

26.3 

25.2 

27.0 

30  -  39 

2.8 

4.1 

1.7 

40  -  49 

1.9 

2.9 

1.1 

50  -  59 

1.4 

2.3 

0.7 

60  -  69 

0.3 

0.6 

0.2 

70  and  over 

0.1 

0.2 

-  V 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

70.3 

70.7 

70.1 

20  -  29 

27.2 

25.5 

28.5 

30  -  39 

0.8 

1.2 

0.4 

40  -  49 

0.6 

0.8 

0.5 

50  -  59 

O.E 

0.9 

0,2 

60  -  69 

0.3 

0.6 

0,2 

70  and  over 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Under  20 

63.8 

58.8 

68,1 

20  -  29 

25 

25.0 

26,4 

30  -  39 

5.0 

6.9 

3,3 

40  -  49 

3*3 

4.9 

1,8 

50-59 

2.3 

3.7 

1.2 

60  -  69 

0.4 

0.6 

0,2 

70  and  over 

-  b/ 

-V 

77  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
b/    Less  than  ,05  per  cent. 
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Less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  males  without  previous  employment  were 
30  years  old  or  more,  while  70  per  cent  were  under  20.    The  women,  however, 
were  a  somewhat  older  group;  over  16  per  cent  of  the  inexperienced  females 
receiving  direct  relief,  for  example,  were  30  years  old  or  more,  and  9  per 
cent  were  40  years  old  or  more. 

The  youth  of  these  new  workers  is  evident  in  their  case  status  (See 
Table  87 )j approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  group  receiving  Direct  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  or  Poor  Relief  were  secondary  case  nembers,  while  only  one  per 
cent  of  the  inexperienced  unemployed  in  security  wage  families  were  case 
heads.    The  largest  percentage  of  case  heads  ^vas  among  the  inexperienced 
vramen  receiving  direct  relief,  the  older  group  commented  on  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph. 

Table  87.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 

V/ho  Had  Never  Held  a  Non-Relief 
Job  V/ho  'Here  Unemployed  and  Looking 
for  Vi'ork  at  Time  of  Study;  by 
Agency  Providing  Aid,  by  Sex,  emd  by  Status  in  Case 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  MW 
STATUS  IN  CASE 

Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 
and 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Federal 
Works 
Program 

Total  unemployed. 

not  previously 

employed,  in 

sample 

6,127 

2,667 

3,460 

PER 

CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Males 

52.1 

49.0 

54.5 

Case  heads 

1.9 

3.7 

0.5 

Other  persons 

50.2 

45.3 

54.0 

Females 

47.9 

51.0 

45.5 

Case  heads 

3.4 

7.0 

0.7 

Other  persons 

44.5 

44.0 

44.8 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 


About  half  of  these  inexperienced  workers  had  attended  high  school, 
but  only  a  fifth  of  the  direct  relief  group,  and  a  quarter  of  those  depend- 
ent on  security  Tmjes ,  had  completed  a  high  school  course  (See  Table  68). 
Although  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  some  v/ere  still 
attending  school  and  vrauld,  within  a  few  years,  be  able  to  report  more  form- 
al schooling,  all  of  them  were  old  enough  to  have  completed  grammar  school. 
Kevei-theless ,  16  per  cent  of  those  in  YJorks  Program  cases,  and  20  per  c&nt 
of  those  in  direct  relief  cases,  who  were  without  job  experience,  h&d  not 
con^ileted  grammar  school.    There  was  little  difference  betvreen  the  males  and 
females  in  these  proportions. 

Although  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  group  dependent  on  the 
Tforks  Program  was  under  20  than  was  reported  for  the  direct  relief  inexper- 
ienced, the  new  workers  dependent  on  security  wages  showed  a  somewhat  better 
educational  background,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  reporting  both 
graduation  from  high  school  ejid  graduation  from  grammar  school. 
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A  negligible  number  of  persons  had  had  no  schooling,  and  a  small 
number  had  college  experience.    The  proportion  with  a  collegiate  background 
was,  of  course,  small,  because  of  the  age  composition  of  the  inexperienced 
group. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  inexperienced  had  been  seeking  WDrk:  for  two 
yoare  or  less,  and,  including  these,  about  72  per  cent  were  seeking  work  for 
three  years  or  less  (See  Table  89).    Decreasing  proportions  had  been  seeking 
jobs  for  longer  periods  of  time.    In  this  characteristic,  as  in  educational 
background,  the  age  composition  of  the  group  affects  the  proportions  in  each 
duration  class. 

Table  89.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
■Who  Had  Never  Held  a  Konp.Relief 
Job  V.'ho  Vi'ere  Unemployed  and 
Looking  for  Work  at  Time  of  Study; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Length 
of  Time  Elapsed  Since  Entry  on  Labor  Market 
llay  31,  1936  a/ 


LENGTH  OF 
TIME  SINCE 
EIWRY  ON 
LABOR  MARKET 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 
and 

Direct  Unemplojrment  Relief 

Federal  Works  Program 

Total  unemployed. 

not  nreviouslv 

employed,  in 

sample 

2,667 

2,460 

PER  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

1  year  or  less 

37.6 

39.0 

6  moirths  or  less 

17.9 

18.3 

7  months  to  1  year 

19.7 

20.7 

13  months  to  2  years 

21.0 

21.1 

13  months  to  18  months 

6.7 

6.7 

19  months  to  2  years 

14.3 

14.4 

25  months  to  three  years 

13.6 

11.8 

37  months  to  four  years 

8.2 

7.2 

49  months  to  five  years 

4.6 

4.7 

61  months  to  six  years 

4.0 

3.6 

73  months  to  seven  years 

2.2 

2.4 

Over  seven  years 

2.5 

2.2 

Unknoim 

6  .2 

8.0 

a/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Workers  on  the  Federal  Works  Program.    By  the  end  of  I.!ay,  1936,  when 
the  study  t«as  made,  the  Federal  T7orks  Program  had  become  the  most  important 
relief  agency  in  the  State,  as  fax  as  the  volume  of  cases  was  concerned,  and 
as  a  result  persons  enqsloyed  on  projects  conducted  by  the  V'orks  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, National  Youth  Administration,  and  allied  agencies,  comprised 
43  per  cent  of  all  the  en^jloyable  persons  receiving  unemplojTnent  or  poor  re- 
lief (Table  74).    In  fact,  this  group  formed  over  15  per  cent  of  the  entire 
relief  pop\ilation. 
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Because  of  the  nature  of  the  program,  and  for  the  reasons  pointed  out 
on  page   159   all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  were  included  in  oases 
that,  because  of  the  assignment  of  the  worker,  were  recognized  as  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.    Only  420  security  wage 
workers  out  of  23,315  in  the  combined  samples  were  members  of  Direct  Uneitw 
ployment  Relief  or  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases.    These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
NYA  pajrt-tlme  workers  vrfio  were  assigned  to  supplement  direct  relief  grants. 
In  the  tables  that  follow,  these  420  have  been  included. 

Table  90.  -  Relief  Workers  Employed  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program;  by  Sex  and  Age 
May  31,  1936 


AGE 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Number  in  sample 

employed 

on  Federal  Works 

Program 

23,315 

20,821 

2,494 

PER  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

7.4 

6.2 

16.7 

20  -  29 

24.8 

23.9 

32.8 

30  -  39 

23.6 

23.6 

23.6 

40  -  49 

21.3 

22.0 

15.7 

50  -  59 

15.4 

16.3 

8.2 

60  -  69 

6.9 

7.3 

2.9 

70  and  over 

0,6 

0.7 

-a/ 

a/    Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


Men  were  about  eight  times  as  numerous  as  women  on  Works  Program  pro- 
jects, a  relationship  which  in  part  explains  the  lower  ratio  of  men  to  women 
in  other  categories  of  relief  employables.    This  preference  for  male  workers 
was  more  or  less  inevitable  on  the  types  of  projects  that  are  generally  un- 
dertaken, since  the  most  easily  organized  and  supervised  jobs  are  those  in- 
volving construction  or  repair.    Such  projects  call  for  large  numbers  of 
able-bodied  males.    They  also  require  relatively  little  skill. 

Although  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  unemployed  and  the 
7/PA  workers  in  the  sex  composition  of  the  two  groups,  the  age  patterns  were 
similar  (compare  Tables  90  and  82),    The  median  ages  differ  by  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  year,  and  the  proportions  in  each  age  class  above  and  belftw  this 
median  age  of  37,7,  tend  to  be  the  same.    Between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
males  were  in  each  of  the  ten- year  age  classes  between  20  and  50  years,  6 
per  cent  were  under  20  while  approximately  25  per  cent  -were  over  50.  The 
women  were  much  younger;  half  were  under  30  and  three- fourths  were  tmder  40. 

Colored  WPA  workers  wore  relatively  numerous,  comprising  IS  per  cent 
of  the  total  (See  Table  91).    Of  special  importance  in  this  connection  is 
the  opportunity  for  negro  women  on  the  Works  Program.    Negro  women  have  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  limited  in  the  types  of  jobs  they  could  secure,  and 
for  the  21.2  per  cent  of  the  females  who  were  colored,  the  projects  of  the 
Works  Program  In  all  probability  meant  not  only  a  livelihood,  but  a  chance 
to  acquire  skills  that  may  be  valuable  to  them  in  the  non^relief  field. 
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Tatle  91.  -  Relief  Workers  Employed  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program)  by  Sex  and  Race 
May  31,  1936 


RACE 


Both  Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Ninnber  in  sample 

employed  on 

Federal  Works  Program 


Total 


23,315  20,821 
PER  CENT 

100.0  100.0 


2,494 


100.0 


m±te 

Colored 


85.0 
15.0 


85.7 
14.3 


78.8 
21.2 


Most  of  the  men  employed  on  the  Works  Program  were  heads  of  their 
cases  (84  per  cent),  (See  Table  92)    ■vrtiile  the  women  employed  on  the  Works 
Program  were  more  evenly  divided  between  case  heads  and  secondary  case  men- 
bers. 


Table  92.  -  Relief  Vferkers  Employed  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program;  by  Sex  and  Case  Status 
May  31,  1936 


CASE  STATUS 


Both  Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Number  in  sample 

employed  on 

Federal  Works  Program 


Total 


23,315  20,821 
PER  CENT 

100,0  100.0 


2,494 


100.0 


Heads  of  eases 
Other  than  heads 


80.6 
19.4 


83.7 
16.3 


54.7 
45.3 


The  policy  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  has  been  to  permit  one 
full-time  worker  in  each  case  to  be  on  a  project,  except  where  the  size  of 
the  case  necessitated  additional  earnings.    When  such  a  situation  occurred, 
additional  young  persons  in  the  case  could  be  assigned  to  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration projects  and  could  be  permitted  to  work  one-third  of  a  normal 
work  period.    This  policy  has  also  to  some  extent  solved  the  additional  pro- 
blem of  helping  young  workers  retain  their  morale  and  develop  their  skill. 

The  group  of  new  workers  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  does  not 
represent  all  those  who  had  had  no  non-relief  work  experience  (See  Table  93). 
It  should  actually  be  augmented  by  abotit  36  per  cent,  since  one-tenth  of 
those  working  on  Federal  Works  Program  projects  fall  into  this  claso. 
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Table  93.  -  Relief  Yi'orlcers 
E7i5)loyed  on  the  Federal  Tforks 
Prograji;  by  Sex  and  by  Class  of 
Last  Non-Relief  Occupation 
May  31,  1936 


LAST  NON-RELIEF  OCCUPATION  Both  Sexes  Male  Female 

Number  in  sanqjle  ejnployed 


on  Foderal  Tforks  Progreun 

on  ROT 

PEE  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional 

2.1 

1.6 

5.7 

Proprietary 

3.5 

3.9 

0.6 

Clerical 

6.6 

5.6 

15,5 

Skilled 

17.5 

19.4 

0.9 

Semi-El:illed 

27.4 

28.5 

17.8 

Unskilled 

32.7 

32.8 

31.3 

Inexperienced 

10.2 

8.2 

27.9 

Occupationally,  the  workers  in  the  Federal  T/orks  Program  represented 
the  most  skilled  group  in  the  enployable  relief  population.    Forty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  males  and  19  per  cent  of  the  females  had  occupations  that  could 
be  classed  as  either  skilled  or  semi-skilled,  while  11  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  22  per  cent  of  the  females  came  from  occupations  in  the  "white  collar," 
that  is,  professional,  proprietary,  or  clerical,  classes.    Approximately  33 
per  cent  of  the  males  and  31  per  cent  of  the  females  were  from  the  so-called 
"unskilled  occupations,"  a  classification  that  includes,  among  other  things, 
all  the  domestic  and  personal  service  group,  longshoremen  and  stevedores, 
outside  workers  at  coal  mines,  factory  laborers,  hod-carriers,  teamsters, 
and  draymen. 

The  ideal  of  the  V/orks  Program  has  been  to  fit  workers  as  closely  as 
possible  into  their  regular  occupational  grooves  when  assigximents  to  project 
are  made.    This  cannot  be  accomplished  completely,  since,  if  no  other  prob- 
lems existed,  the  very  diversity  of  the  occupational  backgrounds  of  relief 
workers,  combined  with  a  relative  scarcity  of  other  needed  skills  among  thos 
on  relief  rolls,  makes  the  designing  of  projects  that  would  be  suitable  for 
all  workers  almost  impossible.    It  is,  nevertheless,  valuable  to  examine  the 
assigned  occupation  class  in  connection  with  the  last  non-relief  occupation 
class  to  see  to  what  extent  workers  had  tended  to  get  occupations  similar  to 
those  which  they  had  held  prior  to  Tfork  Relief  employment.    In  Table  94, 
this  information  is  given  for  the  22,895  Works  Program  workers  who  were  part 
of  the  regular  Works  Program  sample j  that  is,  the  420  workers  found  on  unoift- 
ployment  or  poor  relief  rolls  have  been  excluded*    Farm  operators  emd  labor- 
ers are  also  shown  as  a  separate  class  instead  of  being  distributed  between 
the  proprietors  and  unskilled  workers. 
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Table  94.  -  Works  Progran  Workers  fi/;  by- 
Last  Non-Relief  Occupation 
and  by  Assigned  Project  Occupation 
Way  31,  1936 


Kuraber  of 

LAST  Works         PER  CENT  IN  SPECIFIED  PROJECT  OCCUPATION  CLASS 

NON-RELIEF  Program  Professional  Office  Semi-  USI 


OCCUPATION  Workers  in  and  WorkersSkilled  Skilled  Skilled 

Sample      Total  Technical  b/  Workers  Workers  Workers 


Total 

22, 

,895 

100,0 

2.8 

6.5 

8,4 

9.8 

72.5 

Professional 

465 

100.0 

53.9 

18.8 

4,7 

5,8 

16.8 

Proprietary  c/ 

405 

100.0 

5.9 

16.1 

12,4 

5,4 

60.2 

Office  workers 

I, 

,504 

100.0 

5.6 

35,4 

4.9 

13,4 

40,7 

Skilled  workers 

3, 

,996 

100.0 

1.4 

3.3 

29.1 

4,5 

61.7 

Semi-skilled 

workers 

6, 

,260 

100.0 

0.8 

3.0 

5.2 

10,3 

80,7 

Unskilled  workers 

6, 

,747 

100.0 

0.7 

1,6 

2.9 

10,7 

84,1 

Farmers  d/ 

1, 

,106 

100.0 

0.3 

1.6 

3.9 

1.9 

92,3 

Inexperienced 

vrorkers 

2< 

,185 

100.0 

5.5 

14,7 

1.7 

15,3 

62,8 

a7 Excluding  404  members  of  direct  relief  oases, 

^/  Including  a  certain  number  of  project  officials, 

a/  Excluding  farm  operators, 

d/  Both  farm  operators  and  farm  laborers. 


Excepting  only  the  professional  and  technical  group,  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  each  regular  occupation  class  had  been  assigned  to  unskilled  jobs. 
Ninety- two  per  cent  of  the  farmers,  over  80  per  cent  of  both  the  semi-skilled 
and  the  regularly  imskilled,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  proprietary  and  the 
skilled  group,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  office  workers,  and  17  per  cent  of  the 
professionals,  were  working  on  projects  in  occupations  that  required  rela- 
tively little  skill. 

Such  a  presentation,  however,  does  not  present  a  fair  picture  of  the 
efforts  made  toward  an  efficient  and  equitable  distribution  of  available  pro- 
ject jobs.    The  reason  for  the  large  proportion  of  workers  in  the  unskilled 
group  was  that  unskilled  workers  were  needed,  while  the  demand  for  the  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  was  not  nearly  as  great.    Actxially,  over  three- fifths  of  the 
vrorkers  who  had  been  assigned  skilled  occupations  were  drawn  from  those  who 
normally  would  hjive  been  pursviing  skilled  oooupatlonB. 

One  other  group  of  workers,  included  in  the  relief  sar^sle  of  those  paid 
out  of  Federal  funds,  were  not  included  with  other  V/orks  Program  employees. 
Tforkers  assigned  to  Public  Works  Administration  jobs,  were  treated  in  the  sane 
way  as  workers  who  were  privately  occupied,  since  their  relationship  to  their 
jobs  differed  from  that  true  for  security  wage  workers.    No  means  test  was  in- 
volved; the  worker  received  going  rates  and  was  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
tractor responsible  for  the  work.    For  this  reason,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  proportion  shown  working  on  the  Works  Program  is  slightly  lower  than 
the  total  dependent  on  Federal  funds  for  their  employment,  while  the  nximber 
shown  as  privately  employed  is  slightly  Increased  by  the  inclusion  of  these 
PiTA  workers. 

Non-relief  Earoloyment.    In  the  discussion  of  case  income,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  private  employment  was  the  only  important  source  of  supplementary  in- 
come.   This  Importance,  however,  was  relative,  nnH  the  statement  should  not  be 
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interpreted  to  mean  that  ease  income  from  this  source  was  in  any  sense  sub- 
stantial.   About  half  of  the  cases,  including  eir^loyed  members  derived  less 
then  $7.50  weekly  from  their  wages.    In  addition,  approximately  12.8  per 
cent  of  the  V/orks  Program  cases  reported  as  including  privately  occupied 
persons,  were  thus  classified  because  the  certified  worker  had  been  assigned 
to  a  Public  V/orks  Administration  project,  employment  which  was  classified 
as  noDr-relief .    The  entire  problem  of  the  supplementation  of  the  wages  re- 
ceived from  private  or  regular  public  employment  has,  notwithstanding  these 
facts,  received  such  emphasis  that  it  has  often  been  misinterpreted. 

About  ten  per  cent  of  all  f^e  cases  studied  had  one  person  employed, 
while  in  another  two  per  cent  of  the  cases  two  or  more  persons  v/ere  drawing 
wages  from  non-relief  jobs  (See  Table  95 )•    Less  than  foTor  per  cent  of  the 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  eleven  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Re- 
lief cases,  and  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  Vforks  Program  cases  were  receiving 
income  from  non-relief  wages,  although  the  WPA  percentage  is  higher  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  those  cases  whose  workers  were  "privately"  employed  only 
by  yirtue  of  the  Federal  Government's  activity  in  the  field  of  Public  Works. 


Table  95.  -  Relief  Casas  Classified 
by  Amotmt  of  Full-Time       and  Part-Time 
Non-Relief  Employment 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


Cases 

E3CTE1IT  OF  PART-TIME     Total  Cases    Outdoor  Direct       Dependent  on 

AND  FULL-TIME  NON-         for  Three       Poor  Unemployment  Federal  Vforks 

RELIEF  EMPLOYMEKT  Agencies    Relief  Cases  Relief  Cases  Program 


Number  of  oases 

in  s&aple                         42,103           2,505  17,221  22,377 

PER  CENT 

Total                                 100.0          100.0  100.0  100.0 


Cases  with  no 
privately  employed 
persons 

Cases  with  one 
privately  employed 
person  working: 

Part-time 

Full- tins 


88.8 


9.5 
5.3 
4.2 


95.6 


4.4 
3.2 
1.2 


89.0 


9.6 
6.0 
3.6 


87.9 


10.0 
4.9 
5.1 


Cases  with  two 
privately  employed 
persons  working: 

Part-time 

Full-time 

One  full-time  and 

one  part-time 

Cases  with  three  or  more 
privately  employed  persons 
either  full  or  part-time 


1.4 
0.5 
0.4 

0.5 


0.3 


-2/ 


2/ 


1.2 
0.5 
0.3 

0.4 


0*2 


1.7 
0.6 
0.5 

0.6 


0.4 


a/    A  work  week  of  30  hours  or  more  was  oonsidered  full-time  enqployment • 
^    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
c/   Less  than  .05  per  cent. 
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About  half  of  this  employment  was  for  less  than  30  hours  per  week, 
the  dividing  line  between  full-  and  part-time  employment,  insofar  as  this 
study  was  concerned.    For  comrenience  in  elaesif ication,  a  uniform  defini- 
tion of  full-  and  part-time  enployTnent  must  be  used.    In  actual  practice, 
however,  the  meanings  of  the  terms  will  differ  from  industry  to  industry 
and,  within  one  industry,  from  occupation  to  occupation.    Of  the  jobs 
usually  open  to  relief  clients  those  jobs  that  require  less  work  time  are 
usually  less  remunerative,  so  that  it  appears  that  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  supplementary  relief  out  of  proportion  to  its 
actual  importance  as  a  relief  problem. 

Part-time  employment,  as  thus  defined,  was  more  common  than  full- 
time  employment  for  workers  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  or  Outdoor 
Poor  Relief;  about  6  and  3  per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  cases  had  one 
such  worker  (see  Table  95).    The  V/PA  caseload,  on  the  other  hand,  tended 
to  include  a  relatively  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  employed  per- 
son Vfas  working  a  full  work-week.    In  fact,  employment  of  one  full-time 
vTorker  accounted  for  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  all  cases,  as 
did  the  employment  of  one  part-time  worker. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  had  a  worker 
employed  thirty  hours  or  more  per  week,  but  less  than  half  of  the  full-time 
workers  were  the  regular  economic  heads  of  their  families.    If  the  usxial 
breadwinner  had  had  full-time  employment,  it  is  possible  that  sufficient 
income  might  have  been  received  to  make  further  public  relief  unnecessary. 
The  wages  of  a  less  skilled  worker  in  a  household  are  not  always  great  e- 
nough  to  make  this  possible,  (see  Table  96). 

Table  96.  -  Proportion  of  Privately  Employed 
Full-Tirae  Vforkers  Receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 
T/ho  ■JTere  Heads  of  Cases;  by  Sex 
liay  31,  1936 


PER    C  E 

H  T 

Number  of 

Heads  of 

Other  Persons 

SEX 

Persons 

Total 

Cases 

in  Relief  Cases 

Both  sexes 

842 

100.0 

45.8 

54.2 

Male 

538 

100.0 

66.0 

34,0 

Female 

304 

100.0 

10.2 

89.8 

Since  the  need  for  additional  income  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
case,  and  since,  in  general,  the  larger  oases  include  more  persons  of  env- 
ployable  age,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  proportion  of  oases  in- 
cluding privately  occupied  persons  increases  with  the  size  of  ease  (See 
Table  97).    About  13  per  cent  of  the  four-person  cases,  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  five  and  six-person  cases,  and  more  than  25  per  cent  of  cases  larger  than 
six  persons  included  one  or  more  workers  employed  on  non-relief  jobs.  These 
proportions  axe  roughly  the  same  for  both  the  Federal  Works  Program  and  Di- 
rect Unemployment  Relief,  although  the  proportions  of  large  cases  with  pri- 
vately ei^loyed  members  tends  to  be  somewhat  greater  for  VTPA. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  97  that  about  two  per  cent  of  the  single- 
person  Works  Program  cases  appear  as  privately  occupied.    This  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  due  to  the  classification  of  PRA  workers  with  the  non-relief 
employed. 
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Table  97.  -  Relief  Cases  of  each  Size  by 
Number  of  Privately  Employed  Persons 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Number 

of  Cases  CEHT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED  KUlffiER 

SIZE  OF  CASE  in  OF  PRIVATELY  EliPLOYED  PERSONS 


Sample 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Over  two 

ALT,  TTfREE 

Total 

42 

,103 

100.0 

88,8 

9.5 

1,4 

0,3 

One  person 

9 

,602 

100.0 

98,2 

1.8 

— 

- 

Two  persons 

7 

100.0 

94.7 

5.2 

0.1 

Three  persons 

6 

,640 

100.0 

90.4 

9.1 

0.5 

Four  persons 

5 

,559 

100.0 

87.1 

11.4 

1.4 

0,1 

Five  persons 

4 

,237 

100.0 

83.7 

13.9 

2.1 

0.3 

Six  persons 

2 

,988 

100.0 

79.6 

17.0 

2.7 

0,6 

Seven  persons 

2 

,089 

100.0 

77.1 

17.7 

4.1 

1.1 

Eight  persons 

1 

,449 

100.0 

74.3 

20.4 

4.6 

0.7 

Nine  persons 

872 

100.0 

72.2 

20.6 

5.3 

1,8 

Ten  persons 

533 

100,0 

67.7 

22.0 

7.9 

2,4 

Over  ten  persons 

508 

100.0 

58.5 

24.4 

12.2 

4.9 

TEE 

FEDERAL  VfORKS  PROGRAM 

Total 

22 

,377 

100,0 

88.0 

9.9 

1.7 

0.4 

One  person 

3 

,361 

100.0 

98.6 

1.4 

Two  persons 

3 

,873 

100.0 

95.6 

4.4 

Three  persons 

3 

,983 

100.0 

91.2 

8.4 

0.4 

Four  persons 

3 

,438 

100.0 

87.7 

10.9 

1.3 

Five  persons 

2 

,587 

100.0 

84.6 

13.1 

0.3 

Six  persons 

1 

,839 

100.0 

79.5 

16.2 

0.9 

Seven  persons 

1 

,284 

100.0 

76.5 

17.7 

A  Si 

4.4 

1.4 

Eight  persons 

870 

100.0 

74.4 

19.4 

0.9 

Nine  persons 

515 

100.0 

69.1 

22.5 

6«0 

2.3 

Ten  persons 

302 

100.0 

65.2 

23.5 

0.0 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

100.0 

53.2 

26.8 

14.5 

5.5 

DIRECT  UmiPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

Total 

17 

,221 

100,0 

89,0 

9.6 

1.2 

0.2 

One  person 

4 

,946 

100,0 

97,9 

2.1 

Two  persona 

o 

,170 

100,0 

93,2 

6.5 

0.3 

Three  persons 

2 

.448 

100,0 

88,8 

10.6 

0.6 

Four  persons 

1 

,965 

100.0 

86.0 

12.2 

1.6 

0,2 

Five  persons 

1 

,544 

100,0 

81.7 

15.5 

2.3 

0,4 

Six  persons 

1 

,094 

100,0 

79.2 

18.7 

1.8 

0.2 

Seven  persons 

753 

100.0 

77.7 

17.9 

3.9 

0,5 

Eight  persons 

553 

100,0 

73.8 

22.1 

3.6 

0,5 

Nine  persons 

348 

100,0 

76.7 

17,8 

4.3 

1.1 

Ten  persons 

224 

100,0 

70,5 

20.1 

7.6 

1.8 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

100,0 

67,0 

20,5 

8.5 

4,0 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

Total 

2 

,505 

100,0 

95.6 

4.4 

One  person 

1 

,295 

100,0 

98.0 

2,0 

Two  persons 

583 

100.0 

96.4 

3,6 

Three  persons 

209 

100.0 

94.3 

5,7 

Fo»ir  persons 

156 

100.0 

87,8 

12,2 

Five  persons 

106 

100,0 

90.6 

8.5 

0.9 

Over  five  persons 

156 

100,0 

85,9 

14,1 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
Less  than  ,05  per  cent. 
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Table  98.  -  Relief  Workers  TOio  Were  Privately 
Employed;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 
and  by  T/eekly  V.'ages,  for  Both  Full  and 
Part-Time  Workers 
Hay  31,  1936  a/ 


A^K)UNT  OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

OF  THREE  AIJD  FEDERAL  TORKS 

VffiEKLY  TVAGE  AGENCIES  DIRECT  UUEhtPLOYMENT  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

Full-         PfJrtl  FvlTIZ         PSrtI  FuTP  Part- 

Time  Time  Time  Tine  Time  Tine 

■Workers     ?/brkers         V/orkers     Vforkers         Workers  Workers 


Privately 
employed 
persons  in 


san^le 

2,529 

3,047 

PER  CENT  IN 

Total 

100,0 

100,0 

$2.50 

or 

under 

2.0 

17.1 

2.51 

to 

$7,50 

20.8 

51,7 

7.51 

to 

12,50 

29.3 

22.3 

12.51 

to 

17,50 

27.5 

5.6 

17.51 

to 

22,50 

13.2 

2.2 

22.51 

to 

27,50 

3.5 

0.7 

Over  $27,50 

3.7 

0,4 

873         1,409  1,656  1,638 

EACH  VJAGE  CLASS 


100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

2,7 

19,6 

1,7 

15,0 

26,3 

51,5 

17,8 

51,9 

32,6 

21,7 

27.5 

22,8 

21,8 

4.2 

30.5 

6.7 

9.7 

1.8 

15.1 

2,5 

3.4 

0.8 

3,5 

0.7 

3.5 

0.4 

3.9 

0.4 

a/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  chief  iir5)ortance  of  private  en^jloymsnt  is  the  amount  of  money  it 
yields  the  worker  and  his  dependents,  and  it  is  the  small  amount  earned  by 
relief  workers  that  is  significant  (See  Table  98),    Over  half  the  full-time 
workers,  and  over  nine-tenths  of  the  part-tine  workers,  were  averaging  $12,50 
per  week,  or  less.    Roughly,  one- fifth  of  the  full-time  workers  received  un- 
der *7,50,  one-fifth  received  over  $17,50,  while  the  wages  of  the  remaining 
three- fifths  fell  between  these  two  figvures.    The  part-time  workers  not  only 
earned  less  but  much  less  for  their  shorter  work  periods;  68  per  cent  received 
amounts  under  07,51  per  week  and  17  per  cent  received  amounts  imder  $2,51  per 
week. 

On  the  whole,  those  in  security  wage  cases  who  wore  privately  employed 
fared  better  than  did  the  corresponding  group  receiving  direct  relief,  al- 
though it  is  only  among  the  full-time  workers  that  this  is  especially  marked. 
The  median  wage  for  full-time  workers  in  WPA  cases  was  $12.99,  as  conpared 
with  $10.73  for  those  In  ERA  or  Poor  Relief  cases.    This  was  largely  due  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  building  construction  workers  in  the  Works  Program 
sample,  a  factor  iirtiich  again  is  to  be  explained  by  the  expendit\a"e  of  Federal 
funds  for  Public  Works, 

The  extent  of  private  employment  as  measured  by  the  proportion  of  all 
relief  employables  may  be  found  in  Table  74,  about  11  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployable persons  receiving  Direct  Uneiiq)loyment  Relief,  and  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  en^loyables  included  in  security  wage  cases,  being  shown  as  working 
at  full-  or  part-time  non>-relief  jobs. 
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Table  99.  -  Ratio  of  Relief  Persons 
Privately  Ernployed  Full  Time  to 
Relief  Persons  Privately  Employed  Part 
Time;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Sex 
I.Iay  31,  1936  a/ 


FULL  TIME  lIOn-rj:LIEF  TORKERS  PER  HUirDPa;:D  PART  TIME 

 UOK-PcELIEF  WORKERS  

SEX  Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

Three  and  Federal  Vforks 

Agencies    Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Program 

All  privately  employed 

workers  83.0  62.0  101.1 

Male  97,4  66.1  125.6 

Female  63.3  55.8  69.3 

a7    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 


With  the  exception  of  the  privately  employed  males  in  WA  oases  where 
the  ratio  of  full-time  workers  to  part-time  workers  was  about  126  to  100, 
part-time  workers  were  relatively  much  more  numerous  (See  Table  99),    In  the 
direct  relief  population,  there  were  about  66  men  and  about  56  women  working 
full-time  for  every  100  of  their  respective  sexes  working  part-time,  while 
among  the  privately-en^loyed  women  in  security  wage  cases,  there  were  69  full- 
time  workers  per  100  part-time  workers. 

The  privately  employed  were,  next  to  the  inexperienced  unemployed,  the 
youngest  of  the  employable  groups  (Tables  75  and  100),    Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
full-time  workers  and  55  per  cent  of  the  part-time  workers  were  under  30  years 
of  age,  while  only  11  per  cent  of  the  full-time  and  13  per  cent  of  the  part- 
time  workers  were  50  years  old  or  over. 
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Table  100.  -  Relief  V/orkers  ^/fho  Were  Privately  Employed; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Age 
for  Both  Full  and  Part-Time  Vforkers 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 
THREE  AKD  FEDERAL  TORES 

SEX  AND  AGE  AGENCIES  DIRECT  UIJEWPLOYMEKT  RELIEF  PROGRAM 


Full- 

Part- 

Full- 

Part— 

Full 

Part- 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Vforkers 

Vforkers 

Workers 

Vforkers 

(VorKers 

V.'orkerE 

Total  privately 

employed,  in 

sample 

2,529 

3,047 

873 

1,409 

1,656 

1,638 

Males 

1,715 

1,761 

553 

836 

1,162 

925 

Females 

814 

1,286 

573 

494 

713 

P  E 

R  CENT 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

17.1 

18.8 

17.3 

14.8 

17.0 

22.2 

20  -  29 

42.5 

35.9 

39.7 

28.5 

43.9 

42.4 

30  -  39 

14.4 

16.7 

17.5 

21.4 

12.8 

12.7 

40  -  49 

14.3 

15.4 

16.2 

19.4 

13.3 

11.9 

50-59 

8.1 

Q  1 
9.JL 

C  T 
0.  / 

Q  O 
9.9 

9.4 

O  A 

0.4 

60  -  69 

3.3 

3.5 

3.2 

5.0 

3.3 

2.2 

70  and  over 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

1.0 

0.3 

0.2 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

13.1 

15.9 

13.2 

11.0 

13.0 

20.2 

20  -  29 

37.1 

34.0 

33.2 

24.7 

39.0 

42.5 

30  -  39 

16.5 

16.0 

20.6 

22.9 

14.5 

9.9 

40-49 

17.6 

17.8 

21.0 

22.9 

16.0 

13.2 

50  -  59 

10.6 

11.0 

7.0 

11.3 

12.4 

10.8 

60  -  69 

4.6 

4,3 

4.5 

5.6 

4.7 

3.0 

70  and  over 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

1.6 

0,4 

0.4 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

30.1 

25.7 

35.7 

26.8 

26.5 

24.7 

20  -  29 

49.2 

35.8 

39.8 

27.7 

55.3 

42.3 

30  -  39 

10.1 

17.6 

12.2 

19.2 

8.7 

16.4 

40-49 

7.4 

12.0 

7.8 

14.1 

7.1 

10.3 

50  -  59 

2.7 

6.4 

3.5 

8.0 

2.2 

5.2 

60  -  69 

0.5 

2.4 

1.0 

4.0 

0.2 

1.1 

70  and  over 

m 

0.1 

0.2 

a/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief, 

July  31, 

1936. 

The  largest  number  of  male  full-time  -workers  were  from  20  to  29  years 
of  age  (See  Table  100),  an  age  class  in  which  a  third  of  the  full-time  workers 
receiving  direct  relief,  and  39  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  group  in  Works 
Program  cases,  were  concentrated.    Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  full-time  workers 
of  both  agencies  were  below  this  age  group.    One-fifth  of  the  direct  relief 
group  were  in  the  thirties,  one-fifth  in  the  forties,  and  12  per  cent  were 
over  50  years  old,  while  among  the  male  full-time  workers  from  WPA  cases  15 
per  cent  were  from  30  to  39,  16  per  cent  from  40  to  49,  and  12  per  cent  were 
from  50  to  59,  with  5  per  cent  60  years  old  or  more. 

The  women  who  had  full-time  non-relief  jobs  wore,  on  the  whole,  much 
younger;  36  per  cent  of  those  receiving  direct  relief  and  27  per  cent  of  the 
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Works  Program  femles  of  this  class  were  imder  20  years,  while  75  and  82  per 
cent,  respectively, on  these  programs  were  under  30« 

The  part-time  rrorkers  receiving  direct  relief  showed  a  relatively 
greater  nuriber  of  persons  in  the  higher  ages;  7  per  oont  of  the  males  and 
4  per  cent  of  the  females  were  60  years  and  over,  40  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  26  per  cent  of  the  females  were  40  years  or  more,  while  only  about  36 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  about  54  per  cent  of  the  women  were  under  30, 

The  women  from  Tforks  Program  cases  vrfio  were  working  part  time  at  non^ 
relief  jobs  exhibited,  on  the  other  hand,  an  age  distribution  more  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  female  full-time  -workers  from  security  wage  oases, 
two- thirds  were  under  30  years  of  age,  and  about  four- fifths  under  40. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  Storks  Program  male  dependents  who  had  part- 
time  nott-relief  jobs  was  distinctly  different  from  that  of  all  the  other  pri- 
vately occupied  groups;  about  63  per  cent  were  under  30  years  of  age,  and 
about  27  per  cent  were  over  40.    The  age  bracket  of  greatest  eraployability, 
the  thirties, contained  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total.    This,  of  course, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  program  itself;  the  majority  of  the  men  of  this  age 
v/ere  working  on  projects. 

Table  101.  -  Relief  Workers  Who  Were  Privately 
Employed  Full  or  Part  Time;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Race 
Hay  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 
THREE  AND  FEDERAL  TORKS 

SEX  AND  RACE  AGEKCIES  DIRECT  miEMPLOYMUT  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

Full-         Part-  Full-         Part-  Full-  Part- 

Time  Time  Time  Time  Time  Time 

Workers     Tforkers         Tforkers     Workers         Vforkers  Workers 


Total 
privately 
employed. 


in  seuaple 

2,529 

3,047 

873 

1,409 

1,656 

1,638 

Males 

1,715 

1,761 

553 

836 

1,162 

925 

Females 

814 

1,286 

320 

573 

494 

713 

PER 

C  E  H  T 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Vlhite 

92.8 

85.7 

90.0 

83.5 

94,2 

87.6 

Colored 

7.2 

14.3 

10.0 

16,5 

5.8 

12.4 

Itole 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Vfliite 

94.0 

91.7 

90.8 

88.8 

95.5 

94.4 

Colored 

6.0 

8.3 

9.2 

11.2 

4.5 

5.6 

Female 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Trtiite 

90.2 

77.4 

88.8 

75.7 

91.1 

78.8 

Colored 

9.8 

22.6 

11.2 

24.3 

8.9 

21.2 

a/    Oxrtdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Colored  workers  were  not  represented  among  the  privately  employed  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  were  among  either  the  unon^loyed  or  among  project 
workers  (See  Table  101).    They  did,  however,  form  almost  one-quarter  of  the 
female  part-time  workers  who  were  receiving  direct  relief.    This  fact  is 
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related  to  the  occupational  distribution  of  those  rrorkers,  since  a  c^eat 
number  of  domestic  servants  are  necroes.    Othervase,  the  proportions  were 
much  lower  than  might  be  expected  from  the  numerical  importance  of  negroes 
among  all  employables  on  relief;  approximately  6  per  cent  of  all  male  full- 
time  workers  and  about  8  per  cent  of  all  male  part-time  vrorkers  were  colored, 
as  compared  v/ith  10  per  cent  of  the  total  female  full-time  vrorkers  and  23  per 
cent  of  the  total  female  part-time  workers. 

Table  102.  -  Relief  V/orkers  V^lio  V/ere  Privately 
Employed  Full  Time;  by  Agency  Providing 
Aid,  by  Sex,  and  by  Occupation  Class 
Jlay  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR  Pi;LI2F 
OCCUPATIOH  THREE  AND  FED2EAL 

CLASS  AGEIICIES      DIRECT  UMEtiPLOYMSliT  RELIEF  VTORI-CS  PROGRAi: 


Male 

Female 

Itole 

Female 

i?ale 

Female 

Total  workers  in 

sample,  privately 

employed  full  time 

1,715 

814 

553 

320 

1,162 

494 

PER 

CEirr  OF  FULL 

TIME  wor}2;rs 

Total 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional 

0.9 

1.1 

0.5 

0,6 

1.1 

1.4 

Proprietary 

2.2 

1.2 

3.6 

1.3 

1.6 

1.2 

Clerical 

9.5 

18.2 

12.0 

15.7 

8.3 

19.8 

Skilled 

14.7 

1.2 

12.4 

0.6 

15.8 

1.6 

Semi-skilled 

27.0 

39.8 

32.4 

43.8 

24.5 

37.3 

Unskilled 

38.3 

38.3 

32.0 

37.9 

41.2 

38.5 

Farm  operators 

and  laborers 

7.3 

0.1 

7.1 

7.4 

0.2 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  men  who  were  privately  employed  full  time  worked  at  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations  (See  Table  102).    About  one-third  of  these  workers  receiving 
direct  relief  and  about  41  per  cent  of  the  group  included  in  V.'orks  Program 
cases,  however,  were  eii5)loyed  at  jobs  that  could  be  classed  as  unskilled,  and 
about  a  third  of  the  direct  relief  and  one-quarter  of  the  V/orks  Program  full- 
time  males  were  in  semi-skilled  occupations.    These  two  classes  comprise  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  total,  vrtiile  the  skilled  and  clerical  occupa- 
tions account  for  all  but  small  proportions  of  the  balance. 

Similarly,  about  fovir- fifths  of  the  full-time  female  workers  receiving 
direct  relief,  and  over  three-quarters  gf  the  v/omen  in  '"orks  Program  cases 
employed  full  time,  were  in  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations,  with  15 
por  cent  and  20  per  cent,  respectively,  reporting  clerical  jobs. 
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Table  105.  -  Relief  Workers  who  v/ere  privately 
employed  part  time;  by  Agency  providing 
Aid,  by  Sex,  and  by  Occupation  Class 
liay  31,  1936  a/ 


OCCUPATION  CLASS 

THREE 
AGENCIES 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 
AND 

DIRECT  UiniMPLOYlffiilT  RELIEF 

FEEBRAL 
TORKS  PROGPJU'.T 

Hale 

Female 

Male 

I-JBlLQ 

FsTTiale 

1,761 

1,286 

836 

573 

925 

713 

PER  CEirr  OF  PART  TIME 

VroRKERS 

Total 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.9 

1.4 

2.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

Proprietary 

3.5 

0.6 

5.2 

0.7 

2.1 

O.G 

Clerical 

8.1 

9.6 

9.6 

9,3 

6.8 

9.9 

Skilled 

13.2 

0.9 

14.4 

1.1 

12,0 

0.7 

Semi-skilled 

34.2 

35.6 

34.1 

34.6 

34.3 

36.3 

Unskilled 

31.9 

51.3 

28.9 

52.9 

34.5 

50.1 

Farm  operators 

and  laborers 

7.2 

0.6 

5.2 

0.2 

9.1 

0.8 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief, 

July  31, 

1936. 

The  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  also  accounted  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  part-time  -workers,  although  the  relative  weight  of  these  classes 
in  the  total  was  changed,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  \inskill- 
ed  class  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  women.  Over  one-third  of  both  males 
and  females  were  semi-skilled,  while  unskilled  occupations  were  being  followed 
by  over  50  per  cent  of  the  women  and  32  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  privately 
employed  part-time. 

The  great  concentration  of  full-  and  part-time  workers  in  these  two 
occupation  classes  makes  a  somewhat  closer  examination  of  the  indiviciual 
occupations  desirable.    A  fevr  of  the  more  common  ones  are  presented  in  Table 
104. 
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Table  104.  -  Proportion  of  All  Privately  Employed 
Relief  Workers  Engaged  in 
Certain  Specific  Oooupation«j 
by  Sex; 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OCCUPATION  Both  Sexes  Hales  Females 

Total  workers,  in 
sample,  privately 

emplojred  5,576  3,476  2,100 

PER  CENT  OF  ALL  PRIVATELY  EMPLOYED 

Servants,  private 

families  13,6  l.P  33,2 

Semi-skilled 
operatives  in 
textile  and  garment 

factories  10,5  3.7  21.8 

I'iners  and  mine 

laborers  8,1  12,8  0,2 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen 

in  stores  5,4  4,8  6,3 

Farm  laborers  3.2  4.9  0.4 

Waiters,  waitresses, 

and  countermen  2.3  0.7  5.0 


a/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


One-third  of  the  iromen  who  were  employed  full  or  part  time  had  jobs  as 
domestic  servants,  and  22  per  cent  were  semi-skilled  operatives  in  textile  or 
garment  factories.    These  two  forms  of  enterprise  thus  accounted  for  over  half 
of  the  female  non-relief  workers.    Saleswomen  in  retail  shops  comprised  anoth- 
er 6  per  cent,  while  waitresses  formed  5  per  cent.    Together  these  four  occu- 
pations provided  more  or  less  meager  earnings  to  two-thirds  of  the  Tromen  in 
relief  families  that  were  found  to  be  working  at  the  tine  of  the  study. 

The  men  reported  a  far  greater  variety  of  occupations,  although  miners 
and  mine  laborers  were  evident  as  important  groups,  accounting  for  13  per  cent 
of  all  male  relief  recipients  who  had  private  employment.    Retail  stores  and 
textile  and  garment  factories  were  responsible  for  an  appreciable  amoimt  of 
en^loyment ,  totalling  9  per  cent,  while  an"  additional  5  per  cent  of  the  men 
drew  earnings  as  farm  laborers. 

These  six  ways  of  earning  additional  income  to  supplement  the  relief 
grant  accounted  for  over  four-fifths  of  all  the  private  employment  found  in 
this  study.    How  much  variation  there  is  from  season  to  season  in  the  amo\mt 
of  non-relief  employntent,  and  the  form  it  takes,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  data  that  the  underen^iloj'ment  and  underpayment  of  certain  occu- 
pational groups  is  an  important  element  in  any  consideration  of  relief  axid 
its  problems. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SPECIAL  GROUPS  11.' 
TEE  RELIEF  fOFULATIOK 


It  is  possible  to  clp.ssify  persons  receivirij-,  relief  in  a  variety  of 
different  \mys ,  just  as  any  population  can  be  anp.lyzed  into  groups  by  the 
application  of  some  basic  scheme  of  classification,    "jven  the  more  comnon 
characteristics  that  are  used  in  sue!:  analyses,  such  as  age,  race,  nativity, 
and  rmrital  status,  take  on  special  significance  for  the  population  receiv- 
ing; relief,  since,  by  breaking  the  total  into  its  conponent  parts,  the  pres- 
ence of  special  problem  groups  becomes  evident,    /jn   ■■xardnation  of  the  race 
oi'  those  receivin-  relief,  for  o::^&inple,  shoved  that  negroes  v/ere  relatively 
very  numerous,  and  it  is,  t!iereforo,  possible  to  consider  part  of  the  problem 
of  relief  and  public  assistance  as  an  effect  of  the  under-privileged  position 
of  the  negro.    It  vra.E  found  that  minors  vrere  o-n  occupational  a;roup  that  had 
a  disproportionate  number  of  their  members  on  the  relief  rolls,  a  fact  that 
makes  part  cf  the  solution  of  the  State's  problem  of  public  aid  dependent  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  striclren  areas  of  Pennsylvania's  economy.    Broken  fami- 
lies, physical  handicaps,  lack  of  occupational  experience,  and  other  causes, 
are  all  revealed  as  contributing  factors  that  help  sTrell  the  total  in  need 
of  aid. 

Although  it  m.ight  be  possible  to  set  up  a  scheme  of  classification 
that  would,  in  this  fashion,  account  for  everyone  on  relief  rolls,  its  value 
would  be  questionable,  since  it  could  obscure  the  general  relationships  that 
are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  total  relief  problem.     Such  a  cate- 
gorical approach  is  useful  as  a  guide  in  the  rehabilitation  or  the  care  of 
special  groups,  but  becomes  dangerous  if,  in  the  concern  for  this  or  that 
special  area  of  need,  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  entire  assistance 
population  and  the  basic  reasons  for  its  existence  are  forgotten. 

In  Table  105,  a  few  of  the  groups  that  have  more  or  less  well-defined 
problems  have  been  selected,  not  because  they  are  the  only  ones,  or  necessari- 
ly the  most  important,  but  rather  because  they  do  represent  groups  that  v/ill 
tend  to  have  special  difficulty  in  becoming  self-supporting.    The  proportion 
they  form  of  the  relief  population  is,  for  this  reason,  a  rough  indication  of 
the  permanence  of  the  problem.    For  example,  the  unemployable  aged,  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  betrv/een  the  ages  of  16  and  64,  and  broken  families  of 
m^others  frith  their  dependent  children,  account  for  70  per  cent  of  the  Poor 
Relief  population.    Over  15  per  cent  of  the  male  population  dependent  on  the 
Federal  V.'orks  Program  is  made  up  of  men  past  45,  vrho  are  either  unemployed 
or  are  employed  on  the  V.'orks  Program,  a  group  that  is  going  to  experience 
great  difficulty  in  again  finding  employment  if  industry  continues  to  insist 
on  employing  jtsunger  workers.    Another  5  per  cent  of  the  males  in  security- 
wage  cases  and  3  per  cent  of  the  males  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 
are  ovor  18,  but  have  not  had  any  jobsexcept  those  provided  by  the  Government 
itself  through  work  relief.    Four  per  cent  of  the  female  Poor  Relief  popula- 
tion are  v/omen  living  alone  who  are  past  the  age  when  either   employment  op- 
portunities or  chances  of  marriage  are  very  great,  but  wno  may  still  have 
many  years  to  live  before  they  v/ould  be  classed  as  "old." 

"fidowB  and  separated  mothers,  with  their  children  under  16,  and  per- 
sons 65  years  old  or  over,  are  two  groups  that  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
well-defined  categories  of  the  needy.    They,  together  with  blind  persons, have 
been  specifically  provided  for  in  State  and  Federal  legislation.    In  view  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  these  groups  assume  special 
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importance,  since,  by  fully  participating  in  the  benefits  made  available  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Commonvroalth  can  obtain  financial  help  for  at 
least  a  part  of  its  assistance  load.    Dependent  children  under  the  age  of  16 
Tvho  have  been  separated  from  the  father,  but  who  are  still  living  vrith  the 
mother,  form  a  very  larpe  special  problem  group.    Together  with  their  mothers 
they  comprise  7  per  cent  of  the  persons  dependent  on  VTPA,  15  per  cent  of  thos 
receiving  direct  unemployment  relief,  and  31  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Re- 
lief population.    Unemployable  persons  over  the  age  of  64  account  for  an  addi 
tional  2  per  cent  of  the  Vforks  Program  population,  4  per  cent  of  persons  in 
direct  relief  cases,  and  27  per  cent  of  those  receiving  Poor  Relief. 

The  Aged.    Changed  economic  conditions,  or  measures  calculated  to  re- 
habilitate groups  within  the  relief  population,  would  unquestionably  make 
possible  the  return  of  many  persons  to  self-support.    Aged  persons  on  relief, 
however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  a  group  that  will  not,  in  large  numbers, 
find  reemployncnt  or  self-maintenance  possible.    Unless  they  happen  to  be 
members  of  cases  in  which  the  chief  vmge  earner's  income  becomes  sufficiently 
large  to  support  elderly  relatives  in  addition  to  the  immediate  family,  the 
State  must  be  prepared  to  provide  assistance.    Federal  Old  Age  Benefits  will, 
it  is  hoped,  ultimately  enable  a  substantial  number  of  elderly  workers  to 
avoid  application  for  public  aid  by  providing  for  old  age  on  an  insurance 
basis,  but  "a  number  of  years  must  elapse  before  this  measure  reaches  its  max- 
imum  effectiveness,  and,  even  then,  the  large  number  of  persons  excluded  from 
coverage  iTill  leave  the  dependency  of  old  age  a  continuing  problem  of  the 
Government. 

Definition  again  becomes  a  matter  of  practical  importance.    At  what 
point  is  a  person  "old"?    Should  the  deadline  be  placed  at  70  years,  as  is 
true  under  the  present  State  Assistance  Act;  at  65,  as  indicated  under  many 
pension  schemes  and  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  at  some  earlier  age 
perliaps  more  consistent  with  the  actual  attitude  of  industry?    No  choice  will 
be  completely  satisfactory,  since  some  persons  reach  their  periods  of  great- 
est social  usefulness  at  ages  which  mean  unemployability  for  other  persons. 
An  athlete,  for  example,  may  be  too  old  to  follow  his  profession  at  30,  while 
a  physician  may  be  able  to  handle  his  job  effectively  at  70.    The  choice  of 
55  years  for  this  discussion  is  made  solely  because  it  is  the  limit  legally 
recognized  in  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.    It  should  be  again  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  sample  of  relief  persons  studied,  a  number  of  persons  over 
65  were  still  actively  on  the  labor  market,  v^hile  other  persons  under  65  felt 
that  their  age  was  a  definite  bar  to  their  eE5)loyment. 
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Table  106.  -  Cumulative  Ape  Distribution  of  Persons 
Receiving  Relief,  Sixty-five  Years  of  Age  and 
Over;  by  Agency  Providing  Ai(!,  ajid  Sex 
T,:ay  31,  1936  a/ 


AGE         OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 


DIRDCT  U:ii;iIP10ri,ElIT 
RELIEF 


FEDERAL  XmYS 
PROGRAiM 


Both  Both 
Sexes    ilale    Fenale        Sexes    Male    Fetiale        Sexes    yale  Female 


Total 

persons  in 
sample 


sixtv-five 

1,342 

1,065 

and 

.  over 

1,521 

715 

806 

2,703 

1,464 

1,239 

2,407 

CUMULATIYE  PER  CEirT 

OF  ALL 

PERSONS 

SIXTY- 

•FIVE  YEAFoS 

OLD  OR 

OVER 

65 

or 

over 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

56 

or 

over 

93.9 

95.0 

92.9 

87.2 

87.7 

86.4 

84.1 

81.7 

87.0 

67 

or 

over 

86.1 

88.1 

84.3 

76.2 

75.9 

76.3 

72.0 

68.9 

75,8 

68 

or 

over 

79.3 

82.4 

76.5 

66.5 

64.5 

68.6 

61.1 

57.0 

6G.2 

59 

or 

over 

72.7 

76.5 

69.3 

57.2 

55.0 

59.6 

51.9 

46.5 

58.7 

70 

or 

over 

64.6 

68.9 

60.6 

49.2 

46.3 

52.4 

43.4 

37.1 

51.4 

71 

or 

over 

56.0 

60.1 

52.2 

39.7 

37.9 

41.6 

36. 0 

29.5 

44.3 

72 

or 

over 

47.8 

51.8 

44.1 

33.5 

31.6 

35.5 

30.1 

23.5 

38.6 

73 

or 

over 

41.1 

45.4 

37.2 

26.6 

24.5 

28.9 

25.7 

19.9 

33.2 

74 

or 

over 

34.4 

37.7 

31.4 

22.0 

19.4 

24.9 

22.5 

16.9 

29.7 

75 

or 

over 

29.3 

31.1 

27.7 

17.7 

15.2 

20.5 

19.4 

13.9 

26.5 

76 

or 

over 

24.9 

26.1 

23.9 

14.2 

12.5 

16.1 

16.2 

11.4 

22.4 

77 

or 

over 

21.1 

21.6 

20.7 

11.2 

10.2 

12.3 

13.2 

9.5 

18.1 

78 

or 

over 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

9.0 

7.7 

10.4 

10.8 

7.7 

14.8 

79 

or 

over 

13.6 

13.2 

13.9 

7.3 

5.9 

8.9 

9.4 

6.3 

13.4 

80 

or 

over 

11.2 

10.4 

11.9 

5.7 

4.2 

7.4 

8.0 

5.3 

11.6 

^7    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  'July  31,  1936. 


About  69  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  males  in  the  "sixty-five  and  over" 
class  were  70  years  or  more  of  age,  as  compared  with  46  and  37  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, of  the  corresponding  classes  receiving  Direct  Unemploynent  Relief, 
or  aid  from  the  Federal  Vtorks  Program  (See  Table  106).    Thirty-One  per  cent  of 
these  older  men  in  the  Poor  Relief  population,  15  per  cent  of  the  males  65 
and  over  receiving  Direct  Unemploynent  Relief,  and  14  per  cent  of  the  males 
65  and  over  in  T/PA  cases  reported  ages  of  75  years  or  more,  while  10,  4,  and 
5  per  cent,  respectively,  had  passed  80  years.    The  members  of  the  poor  re- 
lief group  vrere  consistently  older  than  those  dependent  on  unemploynent  re- 
lief.^ Although  the  V/orks  Program  males  over  64  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  numbers  past  80  than  was  true  of  those  receiving  Direct  Unemploynent 
Relief,  they  also  had  greater  proportions  between  65  and  59,  vri.th  the  result 
that  they  tended  to  be  a  somevfhat  younger  group. 

The  women  over  64  receiving  unerr^loyment  relisf  v.-ere  older  than  the 
men,  while  the  reverse  was  true  of  the  women  past  64  receiving  Poor  Relief. 
Half  of  the  former  end  three-fifths  of  the  latter  group  v-ere  70  or  over.  Over 
26  per  cent  of  the  older  women  in  VIPA  cases  were  75  or  over,  and  more  than  11 
per  cent  had  passed  their  eightieth  birthday,  while  the  corresponding  group 
receiving  direct  relief  shov/ed  20  per  cent  past  74  and  8  per  cent  80  or  over. 
The  aged^women  receiving  Poor  Relief  had  28  per  cent  and  12  per  cent,  respect- 
ively, of  their  number  75  and  over,  and  80  and  over. 
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Table  107.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief,  Sixby-five 
Years  of  Age  and  Over;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Marital  Status 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


DIHECT  roffiLIPLOYTIENT  FEDERAL  TORKS 

llARITAL         OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF  RELIEF 


STATUS 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total  persons 

in  sample 

sixty- five 

and  over 

1,521 

715 

806 

2,703 

1,464 

1,239 

2,407 

1,342 

1,065 

PER  CEMT  OF  ALL  PEP^OrlS  SIXTY-FITO 

YEARS  OLD  OR  OVER 

Total 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Married 

39.1 

48.8 

30,4 

46.3 

54.6 

36.6 

52.6 

64.6 

37.5 

Single 

12.5 

15.5 

9.8 

10.5 

12,7 

8.1 

6.7 

8.3 

4.5 

Widowed 

44.5 

30.1 

57.3 

37.9 

26.0 

51.9 

37.9 

24.4 

55.0 

Other 

3.9 

5.G 

2.5 

5.2 

6.7 

3.4 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

^7    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936.    ~    ~    ~     "  ~ 

Over  half  of  the  women,  and  over  one-quarter  of  the  men  past  the  age 
of  64  v/ere  widowed  (See  Table  107),  a  difference  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
Tdyes,  being  generally  somewhat  younger,  tend  often  to  outlive  their  husbands. 
This  is  evident  also  in  the  proportions  Tuarried.    Forty-nine  oer  cent  of  the 
aged  males  in  Poor  Relief  cases,  55  per  cent  of  those  in  Direct  Unemployment 
Relief  cases,  and  65  per  cent  of  those  dependent  on  the  Vforks  Program,  were 
married,  as  compared  with  30,  37,  and  38  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  a-ed 
women  dependent  on  the  relief  rolls  of  the  three  agencies  studied.    From  8  to 
16  per  cent  of  the  males,  and  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of  the  females  were  single, 
rather  high  percentages  for  a  group  as  old  as  this,  but  percentages  that  point 
to  the  relative  insecurity  of  those  who  have  reached  advanced  years  and  have 
no  families  on  which  they  can  depend. 

Table  108.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief,  Sixty- five 
Years  of  Age  and  Over;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Race 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


DIRECT  UlIEMPLOYMENT  FEDERAL  TJOm^S 

RACE         OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF  RELIEF  PROGRAM 


Both 
Sexes 

?.1ale 

Female 

Both 

Sexes  Male 

Female 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total  persons 

in  sample 

sixty-five 

and  over  1,521 

715 

806 

2,703  1,464 

1,239 

2,407 

1,342 

1,065 

PER  CEOT  OF  ALL  PERSONS  SIXTY-FIVE 

YEARS  OLD 

OR  OVER 

Total 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 
Colored 

94.9 
5.1 

*»95.0 
5.0 

94.9 
5.1 

89.5  90.4 
10.5  9.6 

88.5 
11.5 

93.0 
7.0 

92.9 
7.1 

93.1 
6.9 

a/  Outdoor 

Poor  IT 

elief. 

July  31,  1936. 
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The  aged  relief  population  included  a  smaller  proportion  of  colored 
persons  than  was  reported  for  the  younger  age  groups,  and  amounted  to  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  females  over  64  years  of  age  receiving 
Poor  Relief,  and  about  7  per  cent  of  the  aged  group  in  TTPA  cases  (See  Table 
108).    There  vmre,  hovrever,  a  relatively  greater  number  of  negroes  among  the 
persons  65  and  over  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  (10  per  cent)  which 
was  consistent  vfith  the  greater  proportions  of  negroes  among  all  persons  de- 
pendent on  direct  relief.    Negro  males,  for  example,  formed  over  13  per  cent 
of  all  males  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief;  negro  females  formed  17 
per  cent  of  all  females,  so  that  the  10  and  12  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
males  and  females  over  64  years  is  really  tin  under-representation  of  negroes 
among  the  aged. 

Table  109.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief  Sixby-five 
Years  of  Age  or  Over;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  by  Sex,  by  Nativity,  and  by  Citizenship 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


NATIVITY 

DIRECT 

UTJE];TLOYtiSKT 

FEDERAL  V/ORKS 

AND 

OUTDOOR  POOR 

RELIEF 

RELIEF 

PROGPJL'^ 

CITIZEIISIIIP 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Sexes  1'e.le 

Female 

Sexes 

I'Ale 

Female 

Sexes  Tale 

Female 

Total 

persons  in 

sample 

sixty- five 

years  old 

or  over 

1,521  715 

806 

2,703 

1,464 

1,239 

2,407  1,342 

1,065 

PER  CEOT  OF  ALL  PERSONS  SIXTY-FIYE 

YEARS  OLD 

OR  OVER 

Total 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

Native 

71,2  69.2 

73.0 

60.6 

58.8 

62.6 

69.3  69.6 

69.0 

Foreign  born  28.8  30.8 

27.0 

39.4 

41.2 

37.4 

30.7  30.4 

31.0 

Citizens 

15.3  17.4 

13.5 

19.6 

21.6 

17.5 

17.0  17.2 

16.5 

Non- 

Citizens 

13. b  13.4 

13.5 

19.8 

19.6 

19.9 

13.7  13.2 

14.5 

a/  Outdoor 

Poor  Relief, 

July  31, 

1936. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  aged  on  relief  are  of  foreign  birth,  the 
percentage  ranging  from  29  per  cent  of  the  aged  receiving  Poor  Relief  to  39 
per  cent  of  those  65  or  over  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls  (See  Table 
109).    The  majority  of  this  foreign  born  group,  hovfever,  had  been  naturalized, 
leaving  as  aliens  -only  about  14  per  cent  of  those  65  and  over  on  Vforks  Program 
and  Poor  Relief  rolls,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  aged  receiving  Direct  Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  males  receiving  direct  relief  or  poor  re- 
lief were  of  foreign  birth,  while  the  reverse  v/as  noted  for  the  aged  in  Works 
Program  cases.    The  males  and  females,  hovrever,  shov.'ed  approximately  the  same 
proportions  of  aliens.    This,  of  course,  means  that  a  relatively  smaller  nurrw 
ber  of  the  aged  female  foreign-bom  had  become  citizens,  a  fact  that  is  not 
surprising  in  vievv  of  the  changes  in  the  laws  governing  citizenship.  Since 
both  the  practical  need  for  citizenship  and  the  opportunities  of  easily  ac- 
quiring the  language  and  the  necessary  knowledge  have  generally  been  greater 
for  the  male  wage-earner  than  for  his  wife,  and  since  the  citizenship  of  the 
wife  no  longer  follows  that  of  the  husband,  some  differences  were  to  be  ex- 
pected. 
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Table  110.  -  ForeiEn  Born  Persons  Receiving  Belief 
Sixty- five  and  Over;  by  Sex,  and  Year  of  Arrival 
in  the  United  States 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


YEAR  OF  ARRIVAL 


IK  THE  Both 


UNITED  STATES 

Sexes 

Vale 

Female 

Total  foreign  boni 

in  sample  sixty- five 

years  old  and  over 

2,250 

1,238 

1,012 

PER  CEliIT 

Or  rORhlurs  dOKK 

blAlI-ilVb  AND  UVbK 

Total 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

Prior  to  1870 

4.9 

3.9 

6.2 

1870  -  1879 

5.7 

4.7 

6.7 

1880  -  1689 

27. e 

27.9 

27.2 

1890  -  1899 

25*2 

26.7 

23.5 

1900  -  1S09 

24. e 

26.5 

22.3 

1910  -  1919 

8.7 

8,2 

9.1 

Since  1919 

3.3 

2.1 

5.0 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  date  of  arrival  of  these  elderly  foreign-bom  reflects  two  things: 
first,  the  age  of  the  group;  secondly,  the  decrease  in  immigration  since  the 
Tforld  V&r,    90  per  cent  of  the  males  and  86  per  cent  of  the  females  arrived 
in  the  years  prior  to  1910,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  males  and  females  arrived 
prior  to  1900.    About  one-quarter  of  the  group  had  arrived  in  the  eighties, 
another  quarter  in  the  following  decade,  and  a  third  quarter  betv/een  1900  and 
1909;  the  balance  had  arrived  either  before  1870  or  since  1919. 

The  Aged  on  Relief  and  the  Laws  Governing  Old  Age  Assistance.  Special 
legislative  provisions  for  Pennsylvania's  needy  aged  have  been  in  force  but  a 
few  years,  the  first  such  measure  having  been  adopted  during  the  session  of 
the  general  assembly  of  1923,  after  many  years  of  effort  directed  at  reform 
of  the  State's  Poor  Laws.    This  law,  however,  had  but  a  short  life,  being  de- 
clared unconstitutional  one  year  later  by  the  Dauphin  County  Court  in  the 
case  of  Busser  versus  Snyder,  a  decision  upheld  the  following  year  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Supreme  Court. 

After  the  reversal,  the  advocates  of  special  provision  for  the  aged 
turned  their  energies  towards  constitutional  change,  but  this  did  not  prove 
effective  and  a  new  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  was  passed  in  1934.    This  Act  con- 
tinued in  force  until  1936,  vrhen  ajx  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legislature 
liberalized  assistejice  to  the  aged  by  extending  eligibility  to  all  needy  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  70  years  of  age  or  more,  who  had  lived  in  the  State 
for  five  years  out  of  the  past  nine.    This  broadening  was  necessary  to  make 
Pennsylvania  eligible  for  help  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  since 
the  1934  legislation  required  a  fifteen-year  period  of  both  citizenship  and 
residence.  1/ 


1/    Vrith  an  alternative  residence  provision  of  five  years  immediately  pre- 
~     ceding  application,  if  the  applicant  had  a  residence  history  in  Pennsyl- 
vania of  forty  years  or  more. 
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Even  the  revised  law,  hoT.-ever,  retained  a  number  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  limit  care  to  the  "worthy"  aj^ed,  judged  by  such  standards  as  free- 
dom fror.  vagrancy  or  begging,  for  example. 

The  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937  represented  the  next  broadening  of 
Old  Age  Assistance.    TThile  the  ar-e  limit  remained  at  70  years,  2./  citizenship 
requirements  and  special  clauses  on  deserting  husbands,  tramps,  or  beggars, 
etc.,  vrere  dropped.    As  defined  in  this  Act,  a  needy  aged  person  is  one: 

.  .  .  who  is  seventy  years  of  age  or  more,  or  who, 
after  December  thirty- first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-nine,  is  sixty- five  years  of  age  or  more;  re- 
sides in  this  Commonwealth  end  has  so  resided  tJierein 
for  five  years  during  the  nine  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  making  application  for  assistance 
and  has  so  resided  continuously  for  one  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  of  such  application;  is  not 
at  the  time  of  receiving  assistance  an  inmate  of  a 
public  institution;  and  has  not  conveyed  or  trans- 
ferred his  real  or  personal  property  of  the  value  of 
five  hundred  dollars  (5500.00)  or  upv/ards  -Rdthout 
fair  consideration  within  two  years  preceding  the 
date  of  making  such  application."     (Page  10,  Senate 
Bill  Ho.  883,  Printer's  Y.o.  880) 

This  liberalization,  however,  as  pointed  out,  still  leaves  the  indigent 
aged  person  from  65  to  69  either  to  fend  for  himself  until  1940  or  to  seek  aid 
in  the  form  of  uneTTtplojTnent  or  poor  relief. 

Since  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  is  phrased  so  as  to  permit  prac- 
tically any  degree  of  liberalization  beyond  a  well-defined  minimum,  full  par- 
ticipation would  mean  that  the  Federal  Government  would  match  dollar  for  dol- 
lar all  grants  that  do  not  exceed  thirty  dollars  per  month  for  all  aged  per- 
sons over  64  who  are  in  need.    All  aged  persons  whose  need  was  great  enough 
to  necessitate  poor  relief  or  unemployment  relief  were,  presumably,  eligible 
for  aid  under  this  broad  interpretation. 


1^   With  a  provision  that  it  be  reduced  to  sixty-five  years  of  age  in  1940, 
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Table  111.  -  Persons  Sixty- five  Years  Old  and  Over 
Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 
and  Eligibility  for  Old  Age  Assistance 
Under  Grades  of  Extension  of  State 
Old  Age  Assistance  Lavf,  and  Under 
I/aximun  Provisions  of  Federal 
Social  Security  Act 
Ivlay  31,  1936  a/ 


GRADES  OF  EXTENSION  Outdoor  Direct  Federal 

OF  Three  Poor  Uneraployment  Works 

OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  LAW  Agencies       Relief  Relief  Program 

Total  persons  in  sajirple 
sixty-five  years  old 

or  over  6,631  1,521  2,703  2,407 


PER  CEOT  OF  PERSONS  SIXTY-FI\'E  YEAP^  OLD  OR  OVER 


Eligible  under 
Former  Pennsylvania 

Old  Age  Assistance  Act  39. B              52.0  36.1  35.9 

Eligible  under  provisions 
of  Public  Assistance  Act 

of  General  Session  of  1937  48.8              61.7  47,6  42.1 


Eligible  if  age  limit 
had  been  sixty- five  years 

rather  than  seventy  years  b/       98.7  97.9  99.1  98.8 

Eligible  under  maximum 
provisions  of  Social 

Security  Act  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

^    Assiiming  that  other  provisions  of  the  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937  had 
been  in  force. 


Had  the  residence  and  citizenship  provisions  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Act  been  in  force  gt  the  time  this  study  ims  undertal:en,  approximately  half 
of  those  65  or  over  might  have  received  Old  Age  Assistance,  while,  if  the  same 
liberalization  had  also  been  applied  to  the  group  from  65  to  69,  all  but  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  aged  persons  included  in  this  study  vrould  have  been  eli- 
gible (See  Table  111).    Lowering  the  age  limit  would  thus  have  practically 
doubled  the  number  of  potential  eligibles. 
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Under  the  former  Old  Age  Assistance  Law,^  half  of  those  65  or  over 
on  poor  relief  rolls,  and  3G  per  cent  of  the  sane  group  receiving  \inenploy- 
ment  relief  were  potential  recipients  of  categorical  aid.    The  difference  be- 
tween the  proportions  eligible  under  the  old  lav/,  and  the  proportions  eligible 
under  the  Public  Assistance  Act,  tms  duo  to  the  addition  of  non-citizens, 
v^iile  the  difference  betvreen  the  proportion  eligible  under  the  Public  Assis- 
tance Act  and  those  eligible  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  difference  in  ago  limits.    Thus,  80  per  cent  of  the 
group  70  years  old  and  over  on  Poor  Relief,  74  per  cent  of  those  70  and  over 
receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  83  per  cent  of  those  70  or  over  in 
'Vorks  Program  cases,  v/ere  eligible  under  the  former  Old  Age  Assistance  law, 
while,  with  the  citizenship  provisions  removed,  all  but  3.5  per  cent  of  those 
on  relief  70  or  over  vrould  have  been  eligible. 


Assistance  nay  be  granted  under  this  act  only  to  an 
applicant  iirtio: 

(a)  Has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  or 
upwards,  or  mho,  after  December  thirty-first, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- nine,  at- 
tains the  age  of  sixty-five  years  or  ujrwards; 

(b)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  Resides  in  this  Corrnnonvrealth,  and  (1)  has  so 
resided  therein  for  five  years  during  the 
nine  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
making  application  for  assistance,  (2)  has  so 
resided  continuously  for  one  year  irnmediately 
preceding  the  da.te  of  making  application  for 
assistance,  and  (3)  has  a  legal  settlement  in 
this  Coirmonwealth.    Absence  in  the  service  of 
the  Commonwealth,  or  of  the  United  States, 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  interrupt  residence  in 
the  Commonwealth  if  a  domicile  has  not  been 
acquired  outside  the  Commonwealth; 

(d)  Is  not,  at  the  date  of  making  application,  an 
inmate  of  a  public  reform,  or  correctional  in- 
stitution or  public  mental  hospital; 

(a)    Has  not,  within  two  years  preceding  the  date 
of  application  for  assistance,  been  a  profes- 
sional tramp  or  beggar; 

(f)  Is  indigent  and  has  no  relative  responsible 
under  the  law  of  this  Connnonwealth  and  finan- 
cially able  to  support  him  or  her; 

(g)  Shall  not  have  voluntarily  relinquished  or 
given  up  any  gainful  employment,  without  just 
cause,  within  six  months  preceding  the  date 
of  making  application  for  assistance; 

(h)  Shall  not  have  convoyed  or  transferred  his  or 
her  real  or  personal  property  of  the  value  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  or  upwards,  with- 
out fair  consideration,  within  two  years  preced- 
ing the  date  of  making  application  for  assistance. 
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Table  112.  -  Persons  Seventy  Years  of  Age  and  Over 
Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
and  Status  in  Relationship  to  Former 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


STATUS  IN 
KELATIONSKIP  TO 
FORMER  OLD  AGE 
ASSISTA>;CE  ACT 


Three 
Agencies 


Outdoor 

Poor 
Relief 


Direct 
Unenqiloyment 
Relief 


Federal 

V/'orks 
Program 


Kuiriber  of  persons 
in  sanq)le,  seventy 
years  or  over 


3,356  982  1,329 

PER  CEKT  OF  PERSONS  SEVENTY  YEARS  AMD  OVER 


Eligible  for  Assistance 
Receiving  aid 
On  waiting  list 
Not  an  applicant 


78,G 
6.9 
47.3 
24.4 


80.6 
3.2 
60.7 
16.7 


Ineligible  for  Assistance  21.4  19.4 

^7    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


74.0 
7.8 
43.4 
22.6 

26.0 


1,045 


82.7 
9.3 
39.5 
33.9 

17.3 


A  small  number  of  the  aged  recipients  of  xinemployinent  or  poor  relief 
who  were  eligible  under  the  former  law  were  receiving  Old  Age  Assistance.  The 
procedure  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  for  exan5>le,  was  to 
permit  the  inclusion  of  the  eligible  person  in  the  case,  considering  his  or 
her  assistance  grant  in  the  computation  of  the  budget.    It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  procediare  was  not  always  applied.    Only  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  group  70  or  over  included  in  relief  cases  were  receiving  Assistance.  The 
likelihood  is,  hoivever,  that,  while  many  recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance 
v^ere  not  members  of  relief  cases,  they  may  have  been  included  in  relief  house- 
holds. — — 

An  additional  47  per  cent  of  those  70  and  over  were  eligible  for  assis- 
tance and  had  made  application,  but  were  still  on  the  waiting  list  when  the 
study  was  made.    Since  that  time,  the  clearance  of  assistance  waiting  lists 
has  undoubtedly  removed  this  group  from  relief  rolls,  but  on  April  6,  1936, 
about  two  months  prior  to  this  study,  a  clearance  of  "waiting  list"  oases  re- 
vealed that  over  11,000  aged  persons  waiting  for  assistance  wore  included  in 
xmemployment  relief  or  poor  relief  cases.    It  was  estimated  at  that  time  that 
aboxrt  ^22,000  weekly  was  being  expended  in  relief  grants  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  group  .J/ 


\j    "An  Analysis  of  the  Cases  that  were  on  the  Lists  of  Mothers  Assistance 
Boards  Tfaitinf  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  Mothers'  Assistance,  or  Blind 
Pensions,  April  6,  1936,"    on  file  vrith  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief. 
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Children  under  Sixteen  Years  and  Their  Family  Status.    It  v;ill  be  re- 
called that  the  large  proportion  of  persons  under  IC  years  of  a~e  was  an  iTn- 
portant  characteristic  of  the  relief  population.    These  children  formed  about 
38  per  cent  of  the  persons  receiving  relief,  and  v;ere  present  in  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  half  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Re- 
lief cases,  and  close  to  three-fifths  of  the  cases  dependent  on  Works  Prograra 
security  tvages.    While  most  of  the  younger  relief  recipients  are  part  of  nor- 
mal family  groups  and  v.t.11  leave  relief  rolls  as  soon  as  the  fatlier  obtains 
regular  employment,  a  surprising  proportion  of  thom  are  neribers  of  relief 
cases  from  \vhich  one  or  both  parents  have  been  separated.    This  separation 
may  have  been  the  result  of  death,  narital  difficulties,  Iraprisonnent ,  or 
confinement  to  an  institution,  but,  regardless  of  the  reason,  the  effect  in 
most  instances  is  to  leave  one  parent,  usually  the  mother,  rrith  the  dual  prob- 
lem of  earning  a  living  and  raising  a  family. 


STATUS  OF 
PARErn:S 


Table  113.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Receiving 
Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and 
Status  of  Parents 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Children  under  16 
in  sanple 


Three         Outdoor  Direct  Federal 

Agencies  Poor  Relief  Unemployment  Relief  Works  Program 


58,123         1,862  23,271 

PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  UUDER  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 


32,990 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Living  with  both 

parent  s 

Father  not  disabled 
Father  disabled 


76.8 
2.9 


23.4 
8,1 


70.2 
4.6 


84.5 
1.5 


Living  with  mother, 

father  absent 

Death  or  insanity  6.8  33.4 

Divorce  0.7  1.1 
Separation  or 

desertion  6.7  22.3 

Other  reasons  1.5  7.2 


8.3 
0.8 

9,7 
2.1 


4.3 
0.6 

3.6 
0.3 


Living  ydth  father, 
mother  absent 


2.8 


1.1 


2.5 


3.1 


Living  with  closely 
related  persons  other 
than  parents 


3.3 


1.6 


1.5 


Living  with  unrelated 
or  distantly  related 
persons 


0.2 


V 


0.2 


0.1 


a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
o/    Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


Almost  one-quarter  of  all  the  children  under  16  receiving  relief  ivere 
members  of  family  groups  that  vrere  either  broken  by  the  absence  of  one  or  both 
parents  or,  if  unbroken,  included  a  father  who  v^as  incapacitated  (See  Table 
113).    There  were,  however,  differences  among  the  caseloads  of  the  three 
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P-Cencies  in  this  respect,  children  in  T.'orbs  Program  or  Eireot  Unemploymerrt  Re- 
li-sf  cases  tending  to  shov;  the  greater  proportion  of  their  numbers  in  normal 
fp.mily  rroups,  while  the  inajority  of  children  receiving  Poor  Relief  had  been 
deprived  of  the  care  of  either  one  or  Ixjth  of  their  parents.    85  per  cent  of 
the  children  under  16  v/ho  vrere  members  of  V.TA  cases,  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
direct  relief  children  of  the  same  age  v/ere  living  Tfithin  unbroken  family 
groups  headed  by  fathers  who  were  not  handicapped.    Of  the  children  in  Poor 
Relief  oases,  hov/ever,  only  23  per  cent,  less  than  one-quarter,  could  be  thus 
classified. 

Death  or  insanity  of  the  father  vms  responsible  for  breaking  the  fami- 
lies of  one-third  of  the  children  on  Poor  Relief  rolls,  of  6  per  cent  of  the 
children  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  of  4  per  cent  of  children 
v?ho  were  members  of  Tforks  Program  cases.    It  is  such  groups  of  children,  to- 
gether vdth  their  mothers,  that,  vri.th  the  aged,  in  years  past  have  been  the 
major  concern  of  religious  charity,  private  philanthropy,  and,  later,  the 
categorical  assistance  agencies  of  the  State,    Desertions,  separation,  and 
divorces,  hov/ever,  can  also  leave  families  just  as  helpless,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  as  great  a  number  of  the  children  in  V/PA  cases  (4  per  cent) 
and  a  relatively  greater  number  of  the  children  receiving  Direct  Unemployment 
Relief  (almost  11  per  cent)  were  fatherless  for  these  reasons.    Such  broken 
unions  had  also  removed  the  father  from  the  cases  of  over  23  per  cent  of  the 
children  under  16  years  of  age  receiving  Poor  Relief. 

Another  group  of  children  living  vrith  their  mothers  in  fajnilies  broken 
for  less  common  reasons,  formed  a  small  but  none  the  less  important  fraction 
of  the  total.    Grouped  together  in  a  class  labeled  "Father  absent  for  other 
reasons,"  they  represent  illegitimate  children,  and  children  whose  fathers 
have  been  imprisoned  or  are  confined  in  other  institutions,  such  as  tubercu- 
losis sanitoria  or  other  hospitals.    Two  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment 
Relief  children  under  16,  and  7  per  cent  of  those  on  Poor  Relief  rolls,  were 
included  in  this  group. 

Although  the  usual  pattern  of  those  broken  groups  was  that  of  mother 
ejid  children,  3  per  cent  of  the  children  receiving  relief  were  living  vrith 
the  father  but  had,  by  reason  of  death,  desertion,  or  some  other  cause,  lost 
the  mether,  while  almost  2  per  cent  were  without  either  parent  and  were  liv- 
ing with  other  relatives  or  with  friends. 

Finally,  3  per  cent  were  living  with  both  parents,  but  could  not  depend 
on  the  father  for  support  because  of  his  disability. 

To  summBTize:    four- fifths  of  the  children  under  16  receiving  relief 
were  living  vrith  both  parents,  while  about  one-fifth  vrere,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  mother,  father,  or  both  parents,  left  vrithout  the  full  opportxmity 
for  family  life.    The  four-fifths,  hovrever,  includes  a  few  children  whose 
father  had  been  disabled,  so  that  only  77  per  cent  v/ere  mecibers  of  family 
groups  that  had  retained  the  pattern  which  is  usually  accepted  as  normal. 
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Table  114.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Years  of  Ar;e 
Receiving  Poor  Relief  by  Family  Status  and  Total 
Number  of  Children  Under  Sirteen  in  Case 
July  31,  1936 


rraiBER  OP 

ClIIIDREK  UNDER  FAiaLY  STATUS 


SIXTEEN  YEARS 

Total  Children 

Living  with 

OF  AGE  IK 

Under  Sixteen 

Living  with 

Mother 

CASE 

Years  of  Age 

Both  Parents 

Father  Absent 

Other 

i*uiiiDcr  oi  cnixcireri 

In  sfijnpl.6 

1,862 

587 

1,192 

PER  CENT  OF  CHIIDPJIN  UNDER  SIXTEEN 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

One  child 

9.8 

8.0 

8.8 

Two  children 

16.2 

16.4 

15.3 

Three  children 

22.9 

14.6 

27,4 

Fovir  children 

16.3 

12.9 

17,7 

Five  children 

13.9 

11.9 

15,9 

Six  children 

11.9 

17.4 

10.1 

Over  six  children 

9.0 

18.8 

4.8 

a/    Percentages  not  computed  for  groups  containing  fewer  than  100  persons. 


Reference  to  Chapter  II,  in  which  relief  cases  were  discussed,  will 
show  that,  for  relief  cases  including  children,  the  greatest  proportion  in- 
cluded only  one  child,  a  slightly  snaller  percentage  included  two  children, 
and  so  on.    Although  the  distribution  of  the  cases  shows  the  average  case  as 
containing  fevr  children,  the  majority  of  the  children  were  in  the  larger 
cases  (See  Table  114). 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  \inder  16  receiving  poor  relief 
v.'ere  nembers  of  cases  containing  only  one  child,  while  16  per  cent  were  in 
cases  that  included  two  children,  23  per  cent  in  cases  including  three  chil- 
dren, and  over  half  in  cases  that  had  four  or  more  members  under  16.  Even 
the  broken  families  tended  to  be  large;  over  30  per  cent  of  the  children  liv- 
ing in  households  from  which  the  father  was  absent  were  members  of  cases  in- 
cluding five  or  more  children,  while  less  than  one-quarter  were  members  of 
cases  including  but  one  or  two  children. 
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Table  115.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Direct  Unenploynent  Relief; 
by  Family  Status  and  Total  llumber  of 
Children  Under  Sixteen  in  Case 
May  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF 
CHILDREN  UlIDER 
SIXTEEN  YEARS 
OF  AGE  IN  CASE 


Total 
Children 

Under 
Sixteen 

Years 

of  Age 


Living 

tirith 

Both 
Parents 


FAIULY  STATUS 

Living 


Living 

with 
Hother , 
Father 
Absent 


T/ith 
Father, 
Mother 
Absent 


Living 
with 
persons 
Other 
than 
Parents 


Number  of  children 

in  sanple 

23,271 

17,401 

4,860 

592 

418 

PER  CENT  OF 

CHILDPJilH  UNDER 

SIXTEEN 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

One  child 

11.7 

8.9 

18.8 

15.7 

40.9 

Ttto  children 

17.4 

15.1 

24.5 

24.0 

24,2 

Three  children 

19.6 

19.1 

21.8 

18.4 

14.1 

Four  children 

16.4 

16.8 

15.7 

16.0 

10.3 

Five  children 

13.8 

15.0 

10.3 

15.0 

3.3 

Six  children 

9.6 

11.3 

4.5 

4.6 

3.3 

Seven  children 

6.1 

7,2 

2.8 

3.6 

1,9 

Over  seven  children 

5.4 

6.6 

1.6 

2.7 

1.9 

About  8  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  included 
five  or  more  children  under  16  years  of  age  (Chapter  II,  Table  33).  Such 
cases,  hovrever,  accounted  for  approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  children. 
Over  50  per  cent  of  the  ERA  children  under  16  years  of  age  were  in  cases 
including  four  or  more  children,  and  over  70  per  cent  in  cases  including 
three  or  more  (See  Table  115). 

Although  a  relatively  greater  number  of  the  children  living  as  raenv 
bers  of  unbroken  cases  v/ere  in  the  large  family  groups  (40  per  cent  in  cases 
including  five  or  more  children),  about  20  per  cent  of  the  children  in  fa- 
therless families  were  included  in  these  larger  cases.    On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, mothers  with  one,  two,  or  three  children  accounted  for  about  tivo-thirds 
of  this  class  of  children. 

One  point  needs  some  emphasis,  namely,  that  these  distributions  are 
by  the  total  number  of  children  under  16  in  the  case,  not  all  of  whom  may 
be  of  the  same  family  status.    This  is  especially  significant  for  the  broken 
homes  in  which  combinations  of  family  groups  occur.    Thus,  a  ividow  with  two 
children  will  join  a  married  sister  and  her  husband  who,  likewise,  have  two 
children.    There  are  four  children  in  the  case,  but  only  two  are  living  vfith 
both  parents. 
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Table  116.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Members  of  Cases  Dependent  on  the 
Federal  Vforks  Prograra 
by  Family  Status  and  Total  I'umber  of 
Children  Under  Sixteen  in  Case 
I.Iay  31,  1936 


Total 

NUMBER  OF 

Children 

FAMILY 

STATUS 

CHILDREN  UlTDBR 

Under 

Living 

Living 

Living 

Living 

SIXTEEN  YEARS 

Sixteen 

vrith 

with 

with 

with 

OF  AGE  IK  CASE 

Years 

Both 

"other. 

Father, 

Persons 

of  Age 

Parents 

Father 

Mother 

Other 

Absent 

Absent 

Than 

Parents 

Number  of  children 

in  sample 

32,990 

28,349 

3,056 

1,034 

551 

PER  CENT  OF 

CHILDREN  UNDER 

SIXTEEN 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

One  child 

13.2 

11.4 

21.7 

19.0 

46.5 

Tvro  children 

20.1 

19.0 

28.1 

24.5 

26.3 

Three  children 

20.0 

19.7 

22.7 

23.0 

15.1 

Fo\ir  children 

17.1 

17.8 

13.6 

14.3 

4.7 

Five  children 

12.5 

13.2 

8.1 

9.1 

3.6 

Six  children 

8.5 

9.4 

2.6 

4.1 

2.2 

Seven  children 

5.0 

5.5 

2.0 

1.8 

1.1 

Over  seven  children 

3.6 

3.S 

1.1 

4.2 

0.5 

The  distribution  of  children  under  16  who  irere  members  of  Works  Pro- 
gram cases  ms  similar  to  that  for  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases,  although 
larger  proportions  were  in  cases  containing  from  one  to  four  children,  and 
smaller  proportions  in  cases  containing  five  or  more  children  (See  Table  116). 
Almost  three-quarters  of  the  children  who  were  living  with  their  mothers  apart 
from  their  fathers,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  children  who  were  living  with 
their  fathers  apart  from  their  mothers,  were  in  Works  Program  cases  including 
one,  two,  or  three  children  (See  Table  117), 
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Table  117.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Receiving 
Relief;  by  Acency  PYoviding  Aid, 
Race,  and  Family  Status 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR  DIRECT  FEDERAL 

FAMILY  STATUS  POOR  RELIEF         UHEIvlPLOYMEOT  RELIEF       TORKS  FROGRAJ.^ 

Vhite      Colored         White      Colored        White  Colored 


Children  under 

sixteen  in  sample  1,720         142           19,907        3,364         29,946  3,044 

PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  UHDTTl  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Total  100,0      100,0             100,0        100.0           100.0  100.0 

Living  with 

both  parents  33.5  7.0  78.8  50,7  87,0  75,0 
Living  with  mother, 

father  absent  62.1  87.3  17,4  41,8  8.6  15.7 
Living  with  father, 

mother  absent  1.2           -                 2.5           3,1              2,9  5.4 

Living  with  closely 
related  persons 

other  tl-ian  parents  3,1         5,6               1.2           3.9              1,3  3,5 

Living  with  unrela- 
ted or  distantly 

related  persons  0.1           -                 0.1           0.5              0.1  0.4 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Negro  children  under  16  receiving  relief,  in  particular,  showed  small 
proportions  included  in  "normal"  family  groups  and,  conversely,  large  pro- 
portions in  cases  from  which  the  mother,  father,  or  both  parents  were  absent 
(See  Table  117),    One-quarter  of  the  colored  children  in  Works  Program  cases, 
and  one-half  of  the  colored  children  in  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases, 
were  members  of  broken  families,  the  most  common  pattern  being  that  of  a 
mother  and  children  living  apart  from  the  father.    Forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
colored  children  receiving  direct  unemployment  relief  were  of  this  family  status 

The  number  of  negro  children  receiving  Poor  Relief  was  smll,  and  the 
percentages  in  the  sample  not  as  reliable  as  those  based  on  large  groups. 
The  proportion  of  negro  children  shown  in  Table  117  as  living  with  only  the 
mother, however,  was  so  large  (87  per  cent)  and  the  proportion  shown  as  liv- 
ing with  both  parents  so  small  (7  per  cent)  that  the  trend  of  the  data  is 
unmistakable. 

Mothers  of  Dependent  Children  under  Sixteen.    Just  as  certain  infor- 
mation on  the  persons  receivJ,ng  relief  can  be  best  obtained  by  examining  the 
characteristics  of  the  heads  of  their  cases,  so  a  knov/ledge  of  the  character- 
istics of  mothers  on  relief  is  of  some  assistance  in  understanding  the  factors 
affecting  the  children.    Table  117  showed  that  the  proportion  of  children 
living  apart  from  the  mother  was  small  (4.6  per  cent)  and  varied  little  from 
agency  to  agency.    Facts  concerning  mothers  on  relief,  therefore,  a»an  addi- 
tional information  on  all  except  this  relatively  small  group  of  children. 
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Table  118.  -  Average  Numiber  of  Relief  Children  under  Sixteen 
Living  vdth  Mothers,  per  Relief  Stother; 
by  Acency  Providing  Aid  and 
Status  of  Father 
May  31,  1936  e/ 


STATUS 

AVERAGE  CKILEIREK  UNDER  SIXTEEN  PER 

MOTHER 

Oi 
FATHER 

Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Direct 
Unemployment  Relief 

Federal 
T/orks  Program 

Total  mothers 
of  children 
under  sixteen 

2.S 

2.9 

2.7 

2.6 

Living  with 
father  of 
children 

2.8 

3.2 

2.9 

2.7 

Father  dead 
or  in  institu- 
tion for  insane 

2.3 

3.0 

2.3 

2.1 

Pn'f-Vt  AT* 

separated  b/ 

2.0 

2.7 

2.0 

1.8 

Father 
divorced 

2.0 

-£/ 

-2/ 

Father  absent 
for  other 
reason 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

T/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
2/    Includes  "Deserted"  mothers  and  children, 
c/   Averages  not  computed  on  less  than  100  mothers. 


On  the  average,  each  relief  mother  had  living  with  her  2,5  children 
under  16  (See  Table  118).    In  this  respect,  there  was  little  difference  be- 
tween Direct  Unenqjloyment  Relief,  Poor  Relief,  and  the  Federal  Works  Pro- 
gram.   Mothers  in  unbroken  family  groups  tended  to  have  a  greater  number  of 
children  under  15  than  did  mothers  who  had  been  separated  from  the  father  of 
the  children,  the  averages  showing  2.3  children  for  widows,  2.0  for  those 
who  had  been  separated  or  divorced,  and  1.8  for  women  whose  spouses  were 
absent  for  other  reasons. 
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Table  119.  -  Mothers  of  Children  tmder  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
and  the  Status  of  the  Father 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


STATUS  Three 
ur  rAXtUitix  Agenoieo 

Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Direct 
Uneiiq)loyment  Relief 

Federal 

rioTxLB  trograjn 

Total  mothers 
of  children 
imder  sixteen 
years  of  age, 

in  sample  21,065 

607 

8,186 

12,272 

PER  CEllT  OF  M 

OTHERS  OF  CHILDREN  DIIDER  SIXTEEN 

Total  100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

Living  with 
father  of 

children  79,5 

30,5 

71.9 

87,1 

Father  dead 
or  in  insti- 
tution for  insane  8,1 

34.3 

10,2 

5.4 

Father  separated  9.1 

25,7 

13.5 

5,b 

Father  divorced  1,0 

0,9 

1.2 

0.8 

Father  absent  for 

other  reasons  2,3 

8,6 

3,2 

1,4 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 
b/    Includes  833  mothers  reporting  themselves  as  "Deserted," 


Widows  and  women  whose  husbands  were  in  institutions  for  the  insane 
formed  the  largest  group  of  mothers  receiving  Poor  Relief,  and,  with  those 
who  had  been  deserted  or  who  had  separated  from  the  fathers,  comprised  over 
60  per  cent  of  all  mothers  of  children  under  16  years  of  age.    The  majority 
of  the  mothers  receiving  unemployment  relief,  on  the  other  hand,  were  living 
with  the  fathers  of  their  children.    Fourteen  per  cent  of  those  on  direct  re- 
lief rolls,  however,  were  in  the  separated  or  deserted  class  and  10  per  cent 
were  widows,  while  slightly  over  5  per  cent  of  the  mothers  dependent  on  secur- 
ity wages  were  separated,  and  an  almost  equal  number  were  widowed. 
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Table  120.  -  Mothers  of  Children  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
and  Uarital  Status 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


I.IARITAL 

Three 

Outdoor 

Direct 

Federal 

STATUS 

Agencies 

Poor  Relief 

Unemployment  Relief 

TTbrks  Program 

Total  mothers 

of  children 

under  sixteen. 

in  sas^ile 

21,065 

607 

8,186 

12,272 

PER  CEOT  ' 

OF  MOTHERS  OF  CHILIHEN  UNDER  SIXTEEN 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Married 

80.6 

38.4 

73.2 

87.6 

Separated 

9.2 

27.2 

13.7 

5.2 

Widowed 

7.6 

30,9 

9.8 

5.0 

Single 

1.8 

2.3 

2.2 

1.6 

Divorced 

0.8 

1.2 

1.1 

0.6 

a/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief, 

July  31,  1936. 

These  same  facts  are  reflected  in  the  marital  status  of  the  mothers  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  although  there  is  not  an  exact  correspondence 
between  this  mtirital  condition  v/hioh  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  most  recent 
relationship  and  the  status  of  the  father  (See  Table  120).    Thus,  the  pro- 
portion married  is  consistently  higher  than  the  proportion  living  with  the 
fathers  of  the  children,  while  the  proportion  of  vrtdowed  mothers  is  lower 
than  the  proportion  reported  as  having  been  widowed.    Remarriages  are  respon- 
sible for  these  apparent  discrepancies,  and  are  an  important  factor  in  con- 
sidering legal  eligibility  for  categorical  assistance.    The  factor  of  ille- 
gitimacy, previously  mentioned,  is  also  evident  from  the  proportions  of  moth- 
ers who  reported  themselves  as  being  single  (Table  120),    Regardless  of  these 
minor  differences,  however,  the  proportions  of  those  reporting  a  marital  con- 
dition other  than  married  is  approximately  one-fifth,  the  same  rough  fraction 
found  for  those  not  living  with  the  fathers  of  their  children. 

The  duration  of  the  father's  absence  is  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  for  the  separated  group,  since  temporary  separations  do  not  have 
the  same  significance  as  separations  that  involve  long  periods  of  absence. 
In  Table  121,  the  mothers  of  broken  families  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  who  have  lost  their  spouse  through  death  or  insanity;  and 
those  whose  separation  has  been  brought  about  by  other  oiroumstanoes. 
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Table  121.  -  Itothers  of  Children  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Relief,  V/ho  Rave  Been  'Tidofred, 
or  Separated  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Children 
ty  Causes  Other  Than  His  Death  (or  Insanity)} 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and  the  Duration 
of  the  Father's  Absence 
May  31,  1S36  a/ 


DIRECT 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF      UNEMPLOYMEKT  RELIEF    FEDERAL  WORKS  PROGRAM 


DURATION 
OF 

FATHER'S 
ABSENCE 


Father 
Dead  or 
in  In- 
stitu- 
tion for 
Insane 


Father  Di- 
vorced, 
Separated, 
or  Absent 
for  Other 
Reason 


Father 
Dead  or 
in  In- 
stitu- 
tion for 
Insane 


Father  Di- 
vorced, 
Separated, 
or  Absent 
for  Other 
Peason 


Father 
Dead  or 
in  In- 
stitu- 
tion for 
Insane 


Father  Di- 
vorced, 
Separated, 
or  absent 
for  Other 
Reason 


Mothers  of 
children 
whose 
fathers 
are  absent; 
total  in 

sample  208  214  837         1,463  669  920 


PER  CENT  OF  MOTHERS  OF  CHILiaiEN  UNDER  SIXTEEN  TJHOSE  FATHERS  ARE  ABSECT 


Total  100.0  100.0              100.0         100.0          100.0  100,0 

Less  than 

one  year  20.9  20.7            .    14.4           19.7            10.5  12.3 

One  year 
to  twenty- 
three  mos.  30.6  20.2                12.7           15.0             10.2  15.4 


Two  years 
to  thirty- 
five  mos.  9.2  9.8  10.8  12.3  11.4  10.9 


Three  years 
to  forty- 
Seven  mos.        7.3  7,3  9.7  10.8  9.4  9.6 

Four  years 
to  fifty- 
nine  mos.  6.9  8.8  5.7  8.3  8.6  9.5 

Five  years 

and  over         25.2         33.2  46.7  33.8  49.9  42.3 


^7    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
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"he  TTidovrs  (including  in  this  class  wives  of  those  in  mental  hospilels) 
receiving  poor  relief  differed  considerably  from  the  corresponding  group  de- 
pendent on  unemployment  relief.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  widowed  mothers  on 
poor  relief  had  been  widov/-ed  for  less  than  one  year;  50  per  cent  less  than 
tvTD  years;  60  per  cent  less  than  five  years.  For  only  25  per  cent  had  the 
father  of  the  children  been  dead  or  in  a  mental  hospital  for  five  years  or 
more, 

L'others  of  children  under  IG  t*o  had  lost  the  fathers  through  death  or 
insanity,  and  v/ho  were  receiving  Direct  Dneniployment  Relief  or  aid  from  the 
Federal  V.'orks  Program,  had  approximately  half  of  their  numbers  air«ong  those 
who  had  been  Tri.dowed  for  five  years  or  more,  and  one-quarter  and  one- fifth, 
respectively,  for  ERA  and  TiPA,  widowed  less  than  two  years.    The  concentra- 
tion for  this  group  is  in  the  period  five  years  or  more,  while  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  widowed  mothers  receiving  poor  relief  had  been  widowed 
less  than  two  years. 

i 

The  fathers,  who  were  absent  from  their  wives  and  children  for  rea- 
sons other  than  death  or  insanity,  had  on  the  average  been  away  for  shorter 
periods  of  time.    The  medieji  duration  of  absence  for  the  widowed  group  was 
2.0  years,  4.4  years,  and  4.9  years,  respectively,  for  Poor  Relief,  Direct 
TTnemployment  Relief,  and  the  Federal  Works  Program,  while  the  mothers  of 
children  whose  fathers  had  separated,  divorced,  or  were  absent  for  other 
reasons,  had  50  per  cent  of  their  nxnnbers  at  the  values  2.9  years  for  those 
dependent  on  Poor  Relief,  3.3  for  those  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Re- 
lief, and  4.2  for  those  who  were  members  of  V^orks  Program  cases.    Vfith  the 
exception  of  the  mothers  on  Poor  Relief  rolls,  where  40  per  cent  of  the  se- 
parated, divorced,  and  deserted  had  been  apart  from  the  fathers  for  less 
than  two  years,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent  of  the  widovre,  the  median  dura- 
tion of  absence  was  from  six  months  to  one  year  less  than  the  average  dura- 
tion of  widowhood. 

Special  Legal  Provisions  Made  for  Mothers  and  Dependent  Children  under 
Sixteen,  and  Those  Potentially  Eligible  for  the  Assistajice.    In  the  foregoing 
analysis  of  mothers  and  children  receiving  relief,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  those  from  whom  the  father  has  been  separated,  even  though  they  do  not  form 
the  majority  of  the  mothers  and  children  in  the  relief  population.    Since  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  centiiry,  Perjisylvania,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  states,  has  recognized  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  homes 
of  needy  dependent  children  where  the  death  or  desertion  of  the  father  made 
the  dissolution  of  the  family  group  imminent.    In  spite  of  this  special  legal 
provision,  large  nunibers  of  persons  in  this  special  categorjr  of  need  had  come 
to  be  included  in  the  unemployment  and  poor  relief  populations.    The  most  im- 
portant reason  was  that  legislative  enactments  were  limited  to  particular  sub- 
classes of  needy  dependent  children.    The  first  act        on  the  subject  provided 
for  widowed  or  abandoned  mothers  who  were  "worthy  in  every  wayT    but  provided 
for  assistance  of  children  only  up  to  the  age  of  14,    A  residence  of  three 
years  in  the  covmty  was  also  specified  for  the  mother,    A  few  years  later,  _2/ 
the  age  limit  was  raised  to  16  years,  but  the  coverage  was  considerably  cur- 
tailed by  limiting  help  to  mothers  whose  husbands  were  either  dead  or  confined 


I 

l/    The  first  act  was  passed  in  1913,  (No.  80),    See  "A  Modem  Public  Assis- 

tance  Program  for  Pennsylvania"  for  coii5)lete  list  of  citations, 
2/    No,  439,  June,  1915. 


f 
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to  institutions  for  the  insane.    In  both  the  original  enactment  and  its  re- 
vision, grants  were  low:    $12.00  per  month  for  the  first  child;  $20.00  for 
tTTO  children;  $26.00  for  three,  and  so  on.    In  1919,  a  new  _l/  act  raised  the 
erants  and  liberalized  the  residence  requirements  to  two  years  in  the  State, 
and  one  in  the  county,  but  continued  to  limit  assistance  to  "poor  and  depend- 
ent mothers  of  proved  character  and  ability"  whose  husbands  were  dead  or  per- 
manently confined  to  insane  asylums . 

Not  until  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  with  its  promise  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  states  meeting  its  requirements,  were  residence  provisions 
further  modified  _2/  and  the  coverage  finally  broadened  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Assistance  Act  3^  to  include  "any  needy  child  under  sixteen." 

(1)  Vrtio  resides  with  his  mother  and  has  been  deprived 
of  the  support  of  his  father  by  his  father's  death, 
continued  absence  from  the  home,  or  physical  or 
mental  incapacity;  and 

(2)  has  resided  in  this  Commonwealth  for  one  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  such  application  for 
assistance,  or  has  been  bom  in  this  Commonwealth 
within  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
such  application  of  a  mother  who  has  resided  in 
this  Commonwealth  for  one  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  birth  of  the  child.  _3/ 

Even  this  striking  liberalization,  however,  does  not  include  the  en- 
tire group  of  children  under  16  who  would  be  potentially  eligible  for  help 
under  the  full  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  since  it  ex- 
cludes children  who  are  living  with  relatives  other  than  the  mother.  The 
Social  Security  Board  will  provide  a  part  of  the  grant  for  any  dependent 
child  under  the  age  of  16 » 

"Tfho  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or 
care  by  reason  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
from  the  home,  or  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
of  a  parent,  and  who  is  living  with  his  father, 
mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  brother,  sister, 
stepfather,  stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsister, 
uncle,  or  aunt,  in  the  place  of  residence  main- 
tained by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his 
or  their  own  home."  ^/ 

Another  reason  for  the  shifting  of  a  number  of  widowed  mothers  and 
their  children  to  unemployment  or  poor  relief,  was  the  provision  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania law  which  made  State  aid  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  the  co\mty 
government.    At  the  time  the  study  was  made,  there  were  still  eight  unorgan- 
ized counties.    The  revision  of  law  in  1936  eliminated  this  requirement,  Tirtillo 
the  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937  places  the  entire  responsibility  on  the 
State  and  Federal  Govemments . 


1/  No.  361,  July,  1919. 

"z/  Acts  No.  7  and  50,  1936. 

T/  Senate  Bill  883,  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Act  No.  399,  1937. 

%/  Act  Ho,  271,  74th  U.  S.  Congress,  1935. 
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One  more  facror  contributed  toward  making  the  categorical  approach  to 
the  assistance  of  mothers  of  dependent  children  partly  ineffectual:     as  com- 
mented on  in  the  discussion  of  the  same  legislative  provisions  for  the  aged, 
the  enactment  of  liberal  and  progressive  legislation  for  special  groups  of 
the  needy  was  not  accompanied  by  appropriations  sufficiently  large  to  make 
the  laws  completely  effective.    Thus,  the  more  general  forms  of  relief  con- 
tinued to  be  the  means  of  providing  aid,  tihile  administrative  assistance 
units  accumulated  waiting  lists  of  thousands  of  names  of  persons  presumably 
eligible,  oven  within  the  somsiiAiat  narrow  limits  of  the  older  law. 

Table  122.  -  Children  \inder  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Relief}  by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and 
Eligibility  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
under  Grades  of  Extension  of  State  Mothers' 
Assistance  Law  and  under  Maximum 
Provisions  of  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


GRADES  OF  EXTENSION 
OF  LAW  PROVIDING 
AID  TO 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Outdoor  Direct 
Three            Poor  Unen^iloymont 
Agencies       Relief  Relief 

Federal 
Works 
Program 

Total  persona  in 
sample  under  sixteen 
years  of  age 

58,123         1,862  23,271 

32,990 

PER  CENT  OF 

PERSONS  UHDKR  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Eligible  under 
former  Pennsylvania 
Mothers'  Assistance  Aot 

6.4          33.4  7.9 

3,9 

Eligible  under 

Public  Assisteince  Act 

of  General  Session  of  1937 

17,6          70.6  24,3 

9,8 

Eligible  under 
maximum  provisions 
of  Federal  Social 
Security  Act 

19.1           73,5  25,9 

11,3 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

Although  an  examination  of  the  children  on  relief  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
portions eligible  under  the  several  different  legal  provisions  created  during 
the  past  twenty  years  would  be  of  some  interest,  the  analysis  is  limited  to 

three  grades  of  extension:  the  former  Mothers  Assistance  Act  after  it  had  been 
amended  in  the  Special  Session  of  1936  to  meet  the  ml nl mum  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Actj  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937; 
and  the  full  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  (See  Table  122), 


The  category  of  eligible  dependent  children,  even  idien  limited  to  those 
under  16  living  with  mothers  irtiose  fathers  were  dead  or  permanently  confined 
to  institutions  for  the  Insane,  nevertheless  coaprised  6  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren under  16  receiving  relief  from  the  three  public  agencies  included  in  this 
study.    The  proportion  was  especially  large  for  Ovttdoor  Poor  Relief,  irtiere  one- 
third  of  the  children  might  have  been  receiving  help  through  categorical  chan- 
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nels  if  the  Pennsylvania  Mothers  Assistance  Act  2/  had  been  completely  ef- 
fective.   The  greatest  nuriber  of  children,  however,  would  have  been  dravm  from 
Direct  Unemploynent  Relief  or  Works  Program  rolls,  even  though  the  percemt- 
&sies  of  the  total  numbers  on  those  programs  wore  smaller.    Eight  per  cent  of 
the  children  in  ERA  cases,  and  4  per  cent  of  those  included  in  cases  depend- 
ent on  security  vjures,  vrere  found  to  be  eligible  for  aid. 

Some  of  these  cases  were  already  knoTirn  to  authorities  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  '.'others  Assistance,  either  as  applicants  or  actual  re- 
cipients.   Although  it  is  apparent  that  supplementation  of  I'AF  grants  vms 
not  common,  a  few  of  the  mothers  and  tlieir  children  ■under  16  years  of  age 
were  receiving  help  from  the  '.'others  Assistance  Fund  Boards  of  their  counties 
and  some  supplementary  assistance  from  ERB  or  Poor  Relief. 


l/    "In  order  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  citizenship  of  those  who  may 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  no  family  shall  be  a  beneficiary 
thereunder  unless  the  mother  has  been  a  resident,  continuously,  of  the 
State  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  of  the  county  in  which  she  applies 
for  assistance  for  a  period  of  one  year.    No  family  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  act  in  any  county  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  its 
residence  in  such  county  within  one  year  after  removal  therefrom,  bxrt 
any  such  family  shall,  if  it  returns  to  the  county  in  which  it  was  en- 
titled to  receive  assistance  within  said  year,  be  immediately  entitled 
to  assistance  in  such  county."    Section  7  of  law  as  given  on  page  81 
Bulletin  No.  1,  Revised  Edition,  Manual  of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund, 
Department  of  Vfelfare, 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  citizenship  of  those  who  may 
receive  the  benefits  under  this  act,  no  family  shall  be  a  beneficiary 
thereunder  vmless  the  mother  is  a  resident  of  the  State  at  the  time  of 
making  application  for  such  assistance,  and  unless  the  child  assisted 
{!)  has  resided  in  this  Commonwealth  for  one  year  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  application  for  such  assistance,  or  (2)  was  born  in  this 
Commonwealth  within  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  ap- 
plication for  assistance,  and  whose  mother  has  resided  in  the  Common- 
wealth for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  birth."    Page  4,  Act  of 
the  131st  General  Assembly  No.  50. 
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Table  123.  -  Children  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Ago 
Peceivinp;  Pelief,  and  their  ?-'others; 
by  Anency  Providinf;  Aid  and  by  Their  Status  in 
Relationship  to  the  Former  State 
Mothers  Assistance  Fund  Act 
1/ay  31,  1936  a/ 


STATUS  IK 

RELATIOIJSHIP  DIRECT 

TO  FORMER  OUTDOOR            UlEMPLOYlvffii'IT  FEDERAL 

MOTHERS     THRE3  AGENCIES      POOR  RELIEF  RELIEF  V/ORKS  PROGPjLM 

ASSISTANCE  Children  Children              Children  Children 

FUND       under  under                   under  under 

LAW       Sixteen  Mothers  Sixteen  Mothers  Sixteen  Mothers  Sixteen  ?tothers 

Total  in 

sample  58,123    21,065      1,862  607    23,271  8,186    32,990  12,272 

PER  CENT 

Total  100.0      100.0      100.0      100,0      100.0  100.0      100.0  100.0 

Eligible 
under  former 
Mothers  As- 
sistance  Fund 


Law 

6.4 

7.9 

33.4 

34.6 

7.9 

10.0 

3.9 

5.1 

deceiving 

M. A. F.Grant 

0.1 

0,3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

On  waiting 

list 

1.4 

l.S 

13.5 

13.8 

1.7 

2.2 

0.5 

0.5 

No  appli- 

cation made 

4.9 

6.0 

19.7 

20.5 

6.0 

7.S 

3.3 

4.3 

Ineligible 
under  former 
Mothers  As- 
sistance Fund 

Taw  93.5      92.1         66. G      65.4         92.1        90.0       96.1  94.9 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
b/    Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


A  sometrtiat  larger  group  had  applied,  but  had  not  been  placed  on  the 
IIAF  "payroll."    This  branch  of  categorical  aid  suffered  from  the  sane  inad- 
equacy of  appropriations  that  was  responsible  for  the  lon,t;;  vmiting  lists  on 
Old  Ago  Assistance.    On  April  6,  1936,  there  were  over  27,000  mothers  and 
children  on  waiting  lists,  of  whom  about  10,000  v/ere  being  provided  for  by 
the  county  Emergency  Relief  Boards,  or  by  local  Directors  and  Overseers  of 
the  Poor.  2/    (See  Table  123). 


17    "An  Analysis  of  the  Cases  that  were  on  the  Lists  of  the  Mothers'  Assis- 
tance  Boards  waiting  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  Mothers'  Assistance,  or 
Blind  Pensions."    April  6,  1936. 
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Approximately  two  nonths  later,  when  this  study  was  made,  l.S  per 
cent  of  the  ^.others  and  1,4  per  cent  of  the  children  under  16  on  relief  had 
applied  and  vfero  presuniahly  eligible  for  rAF  grants,  but  had  not  received 
them.    The  probabilities  are  thet  the  size  of  the  waiting  lists  were,  in  a 
measure,  responsible  for  the  failiire  of  the  other  6  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
mothers  to  make  application. 

Had  the  broader  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Act, 
adopted  during  the  1937  let^islativo  session,  been  in  force,  the  proportion 
of  relief  children  eligible  for  aid  would  have  been  raised  from  6  to  18  per 
cent  of  all  children  under  16.    Separations,  desertions,  and  divorces,  add 
more  than  7  per  cent,  disabled  fathers  add  nearly  3  per  cent,  and  the  fathers 
absent  for  other  reasons  provide  over  1  per  cent.    Ten  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  OTA  cases,  about  25  per  cent  of  those  receiving  Direct  Unemployment 
l;elief,  and  over  70  per  cent  of  those  under  IG  in  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases 
would  h&ve  been  included  in  the  definition  of  a  dependent  child  given  in  this 
Act.  1/ 

In  Table  124,  the  eligibility  of  the  child  is  related  to  his  family 
status,  in  order  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  groups  may  be 
clearer.    One  point  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  future  of  ^'others' 
Assistance.    Since  separations  and  desertions  represent  breaks  in  family 
groups  that  are  not  always  permanent,  the  addition  of  these  classes  to  the 
widowed  who  have  been  eligible  in  the  past  will  probably  result  in  a  case- 
load marked  by  greater  fluctuations.    These  two  classes  formed  over  20  per 
cent  of  those  under  16  receiving  Poor  Relief,  10  per  cent  of  those  under  16 
receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  4  per  cent  of  the  children  in  VifPA 
cases . 

About  3  per  cent  of  all  children  (8  per  cent  of  those  on  Poor  Relief 
rolls)  were  in  cases  headed  by  disabled  or  invalid  fathers,  a  fact  related 
to  the  proportion  of  men  who  were  found  to  be  unemployable  for  these  reasons. 
(Chapter  IV,  Table  69.) 

In  spite  of  its  significant  breadth  and  liberality,  the  Public  Assis- 
tance Act  does  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act,  under  whose  terms,  the  proportion  of  eligible  children  on  relief 
would  have  been  raised  to  one-fifth  of  the  total.  (Table  122).    This  would 
have  meant  Federal  participation  in  the  grants  of  74  per  cent  of  the  children 
receiving  poor  relief,  and  26  per  cent  of  those  receiving  unemployment  relief, 
while  additional  aid  could  have  been  jointly  extended  to  more  than  11  per  cent 
of  the  children  dependent  on  the  security  wage  of  the  breadwinner. 

The  additional  classes  that  night  be  included  comprise  the  majority  of 
those  shown  in  Table  124  as  "living  with  other  closely  related  persons,"  and 
a  part  of  those  "living  with  the  father,"  the  mother  being  absent.  TMiile 
many  of  this  latter  class  clearly  come  within  the  definition  in  the  Social 
Security  Act,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  older  children 
make  eligibility  under  the  broadest  terms  of  the  Act  somewhat  unlikely. 


"TJ    "A  dependent  child  is  defined  as  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  vrtioT" 
(1)  resides  with  his  mother  and  has  been  deprived  of  the  support  of  his 
father  by  his  father's  death,  continued  absence  from  home,  or  physical 
or  mental  incapacity;  and  (2)  has  resided  in  this  Commonwealth  for  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  application  for  assistance  or  has 
been  born  in  this  Commonwealth  within  one  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  such  application  of  a  mother  \irtio  has  resided  in  this  Coimnonvfealth 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  the  child."    Senate  Bill 
883. 
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Tatle  124.  -  Persons  under  £i>rteen  Years  of  Age  deceiving  F.eliel'; 
ty  Agency  Providing  Aid  and  Eligibility  or  Ineligibility  for  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  under  Pennsylvenia  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937 
v.dth  Family  Status  of  Both  Eligible  and  Ineligible  Classes 

yiay  31,  1936  a/ 


eligibility 
for  aid  to 
dspendekt 
cittldfj:!; 

AND  FAMILY  Three         Outdoor  Direct  Federal 

STATUS  Agencies  Poor  Relief  Unemplo^/ment  Relief  V/orks  Prograr. 


Total  persons  in 
sample  under 
sixteen  years 

of  age  58,123         1,862  23,271  32,990 

PER  CEOT  OF  PERSONS  UJIDER  SIXTEKK  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Total  100.0         100.0  100.0  100.0 

INELIGIBLE  CLASSES 

Living  with  both  parents, 

father  not  disabled         76.8  23.4.  70.2  84.5 

Living  with  father, 

mother  absent  2.8  1.1  2»5  3.1 

Living  with  closely  re- 
lated persons  b/^  other 

than  parents  1.6  3.3  1.6  1.5 

Living  with  unrelated 
or  distantly  related 

persons  0.1  -  0»2  0.1 

Other  c/  1,0  1.6  1.1  0.9 

ELIGIBLE  CLASSES 

Living  Tdth  mother, 
father  absent  be- 
cause of: 

Death  or  Insanity  6,4  33.4                       7,9  3.9 

Divorce  0.6  1.1                      0.8  0,4 

Separation  3.7  9.0                       5.4  2.1 

Desertion  2.9  13.3                      4.2  1.4 

Other  reasons  1.3  5.7                      1.8  0.6 

Living  with  both  parents , 

father  disabled  2.8  8.0  4.3  1.4 

a/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1935. 

t/    Parents,  grandparents,  brothers,  sisters,  stepparents,  stepbrothers  or 
sisters,  uncles  or  aunts. 

zj    The  majority  of  these  children  are  ineligible  for  assistance  due  to  re- 
marriage of  mother  or  imprisonment  of  the  father  for  short  tern. 
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Blind  Persons  on  Relief  Rolls.    The  third  special  category  of  assis- 
tance, recognized  by  both  the  State  and  Federal  Rovernnents,  is  aid  to  the 
blind.    Any  blind  person  v/ho  is  21  years  old  or  more  and  has  lived  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  five  out  of  the  last  nine  years  can  receive  a  blind  pension, 
provided  he  is  not  the  recipient  of  an  income  greater  than  $1,200  per  year.Jj/ 
In  operation  since  1934,  the  law  and  its  subsequent  revisions  represent  the 
State's  most  liberal  form  of  aid;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  . 
categories  which  has  received  special  sanction  in  the  State  Constitution.^/ 

Blindness  is  not  a  coTnmon  handicap,  and,  since  a  number  of  the  blind 
had  already  become  pensioners,  the  proportion  of  those  on  other  relief  rolls 
vfho  were  found  eligible  for  this  form  of  assistance  was  practically  negli- 
;T,ihle,    In  a  sample  of  over  150,000  persons  receiving  direct  relief  or  aid 
from  security  wap-es,  only  200  blind  persons  were  found,  of  whom  more  than 
half  vrere  over  60  years  of  age.    Fifty-nine  of  these  persons  were  already 
receiving  blind  pensions,  and  20  were  on  the  waiting  lists. 

Relief  Population  as  Affected  by  the  Provisions  of  the  Assistance 
Lavf s  ♦    Preceding  tables  have  shown  the  possible  effects  of  grades  of  exten- 
sion of  the  laws  governing  Old  Age  Assistance,  Mothers'  Assistance,  and  Blind 
Pensions  on  the  affected  classes  in  tlie  relief  population.    Y/hat  is  more  im- 
portant,  in  some  respects,  is  the  possible  influence  they  might  have  on  the 
total  relief  population. 


1/    "Subject  to  the  provisions,  and  under  the  restrictions  contained  in  this 
~      act,  every  blind  person,  who  (a)  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
or  upwards,  (b)  has  three- sixtieth  or  ten-two  hundredth,  or  less,  normal 
vision,  (c)  has  resided  in  the  Commonwealth  for  at  least  five  years  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  immediately  preceding  his  or  her  application  for  a 
pension,  and  has  resided  therein  continuously  for  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  application,  and  (d)  is  not,  at  the  date  of  making  applica- 
tion, an  inmate  of  any  prison,  jail,  insane  asylum,  or  any  other  public 
reform  or  correctional  institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Commonwealth  a  pension  of  thirty  dollars  ($30.00)  per  month;  Provided, 
That  any  blind  person  with  an  actual  income  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
($1,200),  or  upwards,  and  any  blind  person  having  real  property  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  over  five  thousand  dollars  (|5,000)  is  not  entitled 
to  such  pension:    And  provided  further,  that  vhers  a  blind  person  has  an 
income  of  less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  per  year  the  pension 
shall  be  fixed  in  such  amount  so  that  the  combined  income  and  pension 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars  (|1,200)  a  year.    No  person  shall 
be  denied  a  pension  because  of  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.    In  the  event  that  any  Act  of  Congress  providing 
Federal  aid  towards  pensions  for  the  blind  requires  the  recipients  to  be 
citizens,  no  such  Federal  aid  moneys  shall  be  expended  in  the  pajmient  of 
pensions  to  non-citizens  but  such  persons  shall  receive  pensions  out  of 
moneys  appropriated  by  this  Commonwealth."    (Act  of  1935,  Pamphlet  Law 
No.  821) 

Public  Assistance  Act  of  1957  contains  similar  provisions.    (Senate  bill 
#883,  Printer's  No,  880,  Act  No.  399). 

2/    Article  III,  Section  18.     (Amendment  of  November  7,  1933) 
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Table  125.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief;  by  Arency 
Providing  Aid  and  Slifribility  for  Catefrorical 
Assistance  under  Former  Pennsvlvania  Laivs  a/ 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
CATEGORICAL 

ASSISTAiNCE  UNDER 
FORlffiR  STATE 

ASSISTAJN'CE  LA'WS 


Three 
Afrencies 


Outdoor 
Poor 
Relief 


Direct 
Uneinploymont 
Relief 


Federal 
V.'orks 
Program 


Total  persons  in 
sample 

151,455 

PER 

5,380 

C  E  I,'  T 

57,895 

88,180 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Persons  eligible 
for  assistance 

5.4 

30.8 

6.5 

3.2 

Mothers  Assistance  c/ 
Old  Age  Assistance  "3/ 
Blind  Pensions  "oj 

3.S 
1.7 
0.1 

15.5 
14.7 
O.S 

4.3 
1.7 
0.2 

2.2 
0.9 
0.1 

Persons  ineligible 
for  assistance 

94.6 

69.2 

93.5 

96.3 

V 


The  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

Includes  both  children  and  mothers  or  persons  standing  "in  loco  parentis"; 
eligible  children  alone  comprise  11.3  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  total; 
3.2  per  cent  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief;  1.5  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
lYorks  Program;  and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  persons  of  all  agencies. 
The  proportion  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  per  cent  shomi  here,  since  many  of  the  blind  are  also  eligible  for 
the  other  type  of  aid. 


The  State  Assistance  laws,  as  amended  in  the  Special  Session  of  1936 
to  meet  the  minimum  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  could  have 
been  used  to  effect  a  transfer  to  assistance  rolls  of  30.8  per  cent  of  those 
receiving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  and  6.5  per  cent  of  those  receiving  iinemploy- 
nent  relief,  while,  in  addition,  3.2  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  V/orks  Program 
cases  were  eligible  and  were  potential  recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance,  Weth- 
ers' Assistance,  or  Blind  Pensions  (See  Table  125.) 

The  largest  group  of  potential  transfers  trere  the  eligible  dependent 
children  and  their  mothers.    Together  they  formed  15.5  per  cent,  4.6  per  cent, 
and  2.2  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  populations  of  Outdoor  Poor  Re- 
lief, Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  the  Federal  Works  Program.    The  mothers 
have  been  included,  even  though  the  grant  is  for  the  children,  because  there 
is  at  least  a  partial  recognition,  in  all  of  the  laws  passed,  that  they  need 
some  additional  aid.    This  has  taken  the  form  of  a  grajit  that  is  slightly 
larger  for  the  first  child  than  for  additional  children. 

The  eligible  aged  who  comprised  14.7  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Relief 
population,  1.7  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unenqjloyment  Relief  population,  and 
0.9  per  cent  of  the  persons  included  in  V.orks  Program  cases,  was  the  second 
most  important  group,  while  the  blind  formed  but  about  0.1  per  cent  of  the 
total.    Even  poor  relief,  with  its  high  percentage  of  invalids,  included  so 
fev/  blind  that  they  comprised  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  poor  relief  popu- 
lation. 
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Table  126,  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency- 
Providing  Aid,  Eligibility  for  Categorical 
Assistance  under  the  Provisions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1957  a/ 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR 

CATEGORICAL 
ASSISTAliCE  UNDER 
TEE  PEOTJSYLVAKIA 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1937  a/ 


Three 

Agencies 


Outdoor 
Poor 

Relief 


Direct 
Unemployment 
Relief 


Federal 
Works 
Program 


Total  persons 
in  sample 


151,455  5,380 

PER  CENT 


57,895 


88,180 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Persons  eligible 
for  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent 
children 

Old  Age  Assistance 
Blind  Pensions 

Persons  ineligible 
for  assistance 


12.1 


9.9 
2.1 
0.1 


87.9 


51.3 


33.4 
17.2 
0.7 


48.7 


16.7 


14.3 
2.2 
0.2 


83.3 


6.7 


5.5 
1.1 
0.1 


93.3 


Senate  bill  Ko.  883,  Printer's  No.  880}  132nd  Legislative  Session. 
Oirbdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

Includes  both  children  and  mothers  or  persons  standing  "in  loco  parentis"; 
eligible  children  alone  comprised  24.4  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  total, 
9.8  per  cent  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  3.7  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
V/orks  Program,  and  5.8  per  cent  of  the  total  persons  of  all  agencies. 
The  proportion  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  per  cent  shoivn  here,  since  many  of  the  Blind  are  also  eligible  for 
other  t^/pes  of  aid. 


Had  the  provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  Public  Assistance  Act  of 
1937  been  in  force,  the  proportion  of  persons  eligible  for  categorical  relief 
vrould  have  risen  to  over  12  per  cent  of  all  persons  on  relief  rolls  (See  Table 
126).    More  than  half  of  the  poor  relief  population  vrould  have  qualified  as 
members  of  one  of  the  three  categories,  while  the  proportion  of  eligibles 
would  have  increased  from  7  to  17  per  cent  of  the  unemployment  relief  popula- 
tion, and  approximately  doubled  in  the  population  dependent  on  the  Federal 
works  Program  (from  3.2  to  6.7  per  cent). 

These  increases  in  the  proportions  of  the  totals  who  were  eligible  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  for  Old  Age  Assistance  were  greater  tinder  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937.    There  was  no  change  in  the 
proportion  of  the  eligible  blind.    Under  the  terms  of  this  broader  legisla- 
tion, more  than  one-third  of  the  persons  receiving  poor  rolief  would  have  been 
eligible  for  assistance  as  dependent  children  tind  mothers,  and  more  than  17 
per  cent  would  have  been  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance.    Over  14  per  cent 
of  the  population  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  would  have  been  eligi- 
ble under  the  changed  provisions  for  mothers  and  dependent  children,  while  the 
removal  of  citizenship  requirements  for  Old  Age  Assistance  would  have  increased 
the  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  in  this  category  to  2.2  per  cent  of  all 
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Direct  TTnemplojinent  Relief  persons.  Even  under  this  liberalization,  hoT;ever, 
only  about  7  per  cent  of  those  in  Federal  '.'<orks  Program  cases  vfould  have  been 
potential  recipients  of  categorical  relief. 

The  maximum  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  differed  from 
those  actually  adopted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Act,  primarily  in 
the  lower  ap-e  limit  for  Old  Age  Assistance.    Since  the  Social  Security  Act  per- 
mitted 65  years  as  the  lower  are  liBiit,  while  provisions  for  a  residence  history 
of  a  certain  number  of  years  is  not  mandatory,  the  proportion  of  the  totals  eli- 
p;ible  for  Old  Age  Assistance  would  have  been  nearly  equal  to  the  total  persons 
in  the  age  classes  over  64  years.    The  proportions  shovm  in  Table  127  for  this 
category  are  slightly  below  the  proportion  of  this  age  receiving  direct  or  vrorlr 
relief,  since  a  few  of  those  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance  are  likev.dse  blind 
and  have  been  included  in  the  latter  categoi^r, 

Were  the  age  limit  to  be  lowered  to  65  years,  the  proportion  of  eligible 
a?ed  receiving  unemployment  relief  would  be  4.3  per  cent,  (doubling  the  per  cent 
eligible  under  present  Pennsylvania  law)  •    v/hile  17  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Pelief 
population  fell  vrithin  the  broadest  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act. 
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Table  127.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  Eligibility  for  Categorical 
Assistance  if  State  Assistance  Laws 
Had  Provided  for  Full  Participation 
under  Titles  I,  17,  and  X  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  a/ 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR 

CATEGORICAL 
ASSISTA1>:CE  UlIDER 
THE  MAXII'-TOJ 
FROVISIOIIS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SOCIAL 
SECLT?ITY  ACT  a/ 


Three 
Agencies 


Outdoor 
Poor 
Relief 


Direct 
Unemployment 
Relief 


Federal 
Works 
Program 


Total  persons 

in  sample  151,455  5,380  57,895  88,180 

PERCENT 

Total  100,0  100,0  100,0  100,0 

Persons  eligible 

for  assistance  15,2  63.0  19,9  9,3 

Aid  to  dependent 

children  c/  10,8  34,5  15.1  6.5 

Old  Age  Assistance  d/  4.3  27.8  4.6  2,7 

Blind  Pensions  0,1  0,7  0,2  0,1 

Persons  ineligible 

for  assistance  84.8  37.0  80.1  90.7 


Act  No,  271,  74th  Congress, 
b/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

c/    Includes  both  children  and  mothers  or  persons  standing  "in  loco  parentis," 
eligible  children  alone  comprised  25.4  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  total; 
10.4  per  cent  of  Direct  Unerq^loyment  Relief}  4.1  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
Works  Program;  and  7.3  per  cent  of  the  total  persons  of  all  agencies. 

d/    The  proportion  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  per  cent  shown  here,  since  many  of  the  Blind  are  also  eligible  for 
other  types  of  aid. 


The  percentages  eligible  as  dependent  children  or  mothers  of  dependent 
children  are  also  slightly  greater,  because  of  the  few  additional  classes  not 
covered  in  either  the  former  MAF  law  or  in  the  1937  legislation,  although 
the  liberalization  of  the  Public  Assistance  Act  provides  for  the  care  of  most 
of  the  children  considered  in  the  definition  given  in  the  Social  Security  Act, 

Residual  Group.    The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
while  broad,  are  also  so  well  defined  that  it  is  of  soma  value  to  examine  the 
caseload  that  would  have  remained,  had  the  State  been  in  a  position  at  the 
time  of  this  study  to  transfer  potential  eligibles  to  the  rolls  of  one  of  the 
three  assistance  services. 
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Since  the  two  nost  important  {groups  of  elipibles  v/ere  both  defined  in 
terms  of  a^e  (aged  persons  65  years  and  over,  and  dependent  children  under 
is),  these,  if  transferred  from  relief  to  assistance  rolls,  mipht  have  been 
expected  to  alter  the  ap;e  pattern  of  the  residual  f^roup.    The  average  age, 
however,  would  have  differed  but  little,  although  somewhat  greater  propor- 
tions of  the  remaining  population  would  have  been  in  the  twenties,  thirties, 
and  forties. 

Table  128.  -  The  Age  Distribution  of  all  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
Compared  vdth  the  Age  Distribvition  of  Relief  Persons 
after  the  Removal  a/  of  those  Eligible  for  Assistance 
under  the  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
Hay  31,  1936  b/ 


DIRECT  FEDERAL 
THREE  OUTDOOR  UlffilffLOYlJEOT  ITORKS 

AGE  AGEMCIES  POOR  RELIEF  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

Total    Persons    Total    Persons    Total    Persons    Total  Persons 
Parsons    after    Persons    alter    Personf    after    Persons  after 
Removal  Removal  Removal  Removal 

of  of  of  of 

Eligibles  Eligibles  Eligibles  Eligibles 


Total  persons 


in  san^le 

151,455 

128,366 

5,380 

1,989 

57,895 

46,372 

88,180 

80,005 

PER 

GEN 

T 

Total 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

Under  10 

22.5 

22.3 

19,8 

15.3 

23,7 

23,0 

21,9 

22,1 

10  -  19 

24.9 

24.8 

18.8 

19,9 

25.0 

24,7 

25,2 

25.0 

20  -  29 

14.3 

15.9 

4.9 

8.1 

12,9 

14,6 

15,8 

16.8 

30  -  39 

11.8 

12.7 

7.7 

9,9 

11,7 

12,8 

12,2 

12,8 

40  -  49 

11.1 

12.0 

5,8 

10,1 

11.0 

12,2 

11.4 

11.9 

50  -  59 

8.1 

9.0 

7,7 

18.4 

7.8 

9,0 

8.3 

8.7 

60  -  69 

5.0 

3.3 

17.0 

18.3 

5.4 

3,7 

4.0 

2.7 

70  and  over 

2.2 

18,3 

2.3 

1,2 

a/   Mothers  of  eligible  children  also  removed. 
h/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 

The  transfer  of  the  entire  group  over  65  years  of  age  and  of  women 
separated  from  the  fathers  of  their  children,  would  heve  left  a  caseload  in 
v^hich  a  greater  percentage  of  both  men  and  women  would  be  either  married  or 
single  (See  Table  129).    Over  11  per  cent  of  all  males  15  years  of  age  and 
over  receiving  relief,  and  approximately  20  per  cent  of  all  adult  females 
were  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated.    Had  the  eligibles  under  the  Federal 
law  been  transferred  to  assistance  rolls,  the  proportions  of  the  remainder 
reporting  these  marital  conditions  would  have  been  decreased  to  approximately 
8  per  cent  of  the  males  and  10  per  cent  of  the  females  15  years  old  and  over. 
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Table  129.  -  The  Sex-I.larital  Status  Distribution  of  All  Persons 
Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over  Receiving  Relief 
Compared  with  the  Sex-I'Arital  Status  Distribution  of  Relief  Persons 
Fifteen  Years  Cld  and  Over,  after  the  Reinovel.  a/  of  Those  Eligible  for 
Assistance  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


SEX 

AND 
MARITAL 
STATUS 


THREE 
AGENCIES 


OUTDOOR 
POOR  RELIEF 


DIRECT 
UlffiMPLOYUENT 
RELIEF 


FEDERAL 
WORKS 
PROGRAM 


Total    Persons    Total  Persons  Total    Persons    Total  Persons 

Persons    after    Persons  after  Persons    after    Persons  after 

Removal  Reinoval  Removal  Removal 

of  of  of  of 


Total  persons 
in  sample 
fifteen  years 


Eligibles 


Eligibles 


Eligibles 


Eligibles 


and  over 

97,248 

84,229 

3,623 

1,519 

36,178 

30,137 

57,447 

52,573 

I.iale 

50,148 

45,918 

1,425 

653 

17,809 

16,003 

30,914 

29,262 

Female 

47,100 

38,311 

2,191 

866 

18,369 

14,134 

26,533 

PER  CEKT  OF  PERSONS  FIFTEEII 

YEARS  OLD  AJID  OVER 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

Single 

33.6 

36,2 

24,1 

37,7 

32,5 

35,6 

34,8 

36,5 

Married 

52.0 

55.2 

35.6 

39,0 

48,8 

52,8 

55,1 

57,0 

Vi'idowed 

8.6 

4.8 

31.6 

18,0 

10,5 

6,3 

6,0 

3.6 

Divorced 

o.e 

0.6 

1.1 

1,1 

1,0 

0,8 

0,6 

0,4 

Separated 

5.0 

3.2 

7.5 

4,2 

7.2 

4,5 

3.5 

2,5 

I.'eles 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

Single 

40.0 

41.5 

32.2 

44.2 

38,9 

40,4 

41.0 

42,1 

Married 

50.5 

50.7 

43.7 

42.0 

49,6 

50,0 

51.4 

51,2 

Vi'idowed 

5.2 

3.6 

18.8 

8.4 

6,0 

4,2 

4.1 

3,2 

Divorced 

0.7 

0.6 

1.2 

1.4 

0,9 

0,8 

0.5 

0,5 

Separated 

5.6 

3.6 

4.1 

4.0 

4,6 

4,6 

3.0 

3,0 

Females 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Single 

26.7 

29,8 

18,9 

32.7 

26,3 

30,1 

27.6 

29,4 

ilarried 

53.6 

60,6 

30,4 

36.8 

48,0 

55,9 

59.4 

64,3 

Vfidowed 

12.3 

6,3 

39,9 

25.3 

14.8 

8,8 

8.2 

4.1 

Divorced 

0,8 

0,5 

1,0 

0.9 

1,1 

0.7 

0.7 

0,i 

Separated 

6.6 

2,8 

9,8 

4.3 

9,8 

4,5 

4,1 

1,8 

a/  Mothers  of  eligible  children  also  removed, 
T/    Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 
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Transfer  of  eligibles  vrould  have  slightly  reduced  the  proportion  of 
■momen  in  the  population  receiving  relief.    Almost  49  per  cent  of  those  re- 
ceiving imenployment  or  poor  relief  were  female,  as  compared  vrith  47  p<9r 
cent  of  the  residual  population  after  eligibles  have  been  subtracted. 

Table  130.  -  Race-Sex  Distribution  of  all  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
Cotnpared  with  the  Race-Sex  Distribution  of  Relief  Persons 
after  the  Removal  a/  of  Those  Eligible  for  Assistance 
under  the  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


DIRECT  FEDERAL 
THREE  OUTDOOR  UTEIffLOYMrlNT  V/DRKS 

AGENCIES  POOR  RELIEF  RELIEF  PROGRA^{ 

RACE  Total    Persons    Total    Persons    Total    Persons    Total  Persons 

AND  Persons    after    Persons    after    Persons    after    Persons  after 

SEX  Removal  Removal  Removal  Removal 

of  of  of  of 

Eligibles  Eligibles  Eligibles  Eligibles 


Total  persons 


in  san^ile 

151,455 

128,366 

5,380 

1,989 

57,895 

46,372 

88,180 

80,005 

P  E 

R 

C  E  N 

T 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

■Rhite 

Male 

45.2 

47.2 

40 

.8 

43.4 

43.1 

46.0 

46.8 

48.0 

Female 

42.5 

41.4 

52 

.8 

50.0 

41. S 

41.1 

42.2 

41.3 

Colored 

Male 

6*0 

5.9 

2 

.5 

1.6 

6,6 

6.1 

5,8 

5.S 

Female 

6.3 

5.5 

3 

.9 

3.0 

8.4 

6.8 

5.2 

4.8 

a/  Mothers  of  eligible  children  also  removed, 
b/   Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Finally,  the  proportion  of  negroes  would  also  have  been  lower  if 
those  eligible  for  Old  Age,  Blind,  or  Mothers  Assistance  had  been  receiving 
these  grants  rather  than  unemployment  relief  (See  Table  130). 


i 

i 
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APPENDIX  A 


IffiTHODS  USED  IK  OBTAINING  SAJJPLE  OF  RELIEF  CASES  FOR  STUDY 

The  discussion  and  tables  presented  are,  for  the  most  part,  based  on 
samples  chosen  at  random  from  the  records  of  the  three  major  agencies  coni- 
cerned  with  providing  relief  to  those  in  need.    Because  of  differences  in 
procedure,  and  the  types  of  records  kept,  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  samples  which  would  be  comparable. 

Sample  of  Direct  Unemployinent  Relief  Cases.    The  sample  of  active 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  was  obtained  by  the  selection  of  every 
tenth  name  from  an  alphabetical  or  numerical  list  of  the  cases  of  each  re- 
lief visitor.    Since  visitors'  caseloads  do  not  often  corns  in  multiples  of 
ten,  this  plan  might  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  considerable  nvunber  of 
cases  if  only  the  tenth,  trrentieth,  thirtieth,  etc.,  oases  had  been  taken. 
To  avoid  this,  the  last  name  on  the  visitor's  list  was  also  selected  and 
marked  with  exi  "X".    After  scheduling  the  entire  sample,  the  "X"  cases  were 
arranged  separately  and  sampled  by  county,  a  sufficient  number  being  used 
to  account  for  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  caseload. 

The  samples  v/ere  taken  simultaneously  in  the  district  offices  of  the 
Relief  Administration  at  the  close  of  business  on  May  29,  1936.    An  offi- 
cial memorandifln  covered  the  procedure: 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  BOARD 
Harrisburg 

MEMORANDUM 

May  26,  1936  . 

TO:  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS  -  R-496 

COUNTY  SUPERVISORS  -  S-285 
COUNTY  STATISTICIANS-  RS-37 

SUBJECT:    A  STUDY  OF  THE  RELIEF  CASELOAD  BEING  LIIDERTAKEN  BY 
THE  GOVERNOR'S  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND 
RELIEF,  SUPPLEMENT  TO  MEMORANDUM  #656,  DATED  3-27-36. 

The  sample  study  described  in  Memorandum  #656  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Governor's  Committee  to  cover  lOfo  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  caseload  as  of  May  29,  1936. 

The  sampling  will  be  made  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration but  the  Governor's  Committee  will  prepare  the  sched- 
ules and  do  ejiy  interviewing  necessary  to  secure  data  not  in- 
cluded on  Emergency  Relief  Administration  records  or  known  to 
members  of  the  relief  staff. 

The  sampling  will  be  made  as  follows: 

Lists  will  be  prepared  in  triplicate  in  the  district 
office  consisting  of  the  tenth  case  in  the  caseload  of  each 
Visitor  (taken  alphabetically)  as  of  Itoy  29,  1936. 
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The  last  narae  in  each  Visitor's  caseload  should  be 
included  in  the  sattple  whether  or  not  it  is  the  10th,  20th, 
30th,  etc.    This  name  will  in  each  instance  be  marked  vrith  an 
"x"  prefixed  by  the  nvmber  it  represents  -  as  for  example  5x. 

The  nanes  should  be  listed  by  name,  case  number, 
•vddress,  political  sub-division  and  case  size. 

When  these  lists  are  completed,  they  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  Statistician  who  will  hold  them  until  called  for  by 
a  representative  of  the  Governor's  Committee,    Two  copies  of  the 
list  will  be  given  to  the  Governor's  Committee.    The  third  to  be 
retained  by  the  Statistician. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Local  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration will  be  extended  to  the  representative  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  in  making  case  records  available  and  arranging  for  con- 
ference with  Visitors  on  specific  cases  when  such  service  is  re- 
quested. 

Karl  de  Schweinitz 
Executive  Director 


Several  valuable  controls  were  available  which  enabled  the  Public  As- 
sistance Study  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  sample,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
representative  selection  vras  obtained.    Table  A  gives  a  coirqjarison,  by  county, 
of  the  total  relief  cases,  total  relief  persons,  and  total  relief  expenditvires 
for  the  week  ending  May  30,  1936,  with  the  cases  and  persons  in  the  sample  and 
the  tabulated  total  of  weekly  relief  authorizations  obtained  for  the  sampled 
cases. 
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Sample  of  Relief  Cases  Dependent  on  y/orks  Program  Security  T/ages*  To 
be  uniform  with  the  sample  of  "active"  Direct  Unenployinent  Relief  cases,  the 
'/forks  Program  sample  -was  required  to  have  the  following  characteristics: 


1.  It  had  to  be  a  sample  of  "cases"  rather  than  persons. 
Insofar  as  possible,  no  family  should  have  more  op- 
portunity of  appearing  than  any  other  family. 

2.  It  had  to  be  a  sample  of  "active"  oases.    The  certi- 
fied worker  had  to  be  actually  working;  that  is, 
carried  on  project  rolls. 

3.  It  had  to  be  a  sample  taken  for  a  moment  in  time 
rather  than  a  sample  of  different  cases  or  persons 
active  at  some  time  or  other  diiring  a  period. 

4.  Since  the  ERA  sample  was  being  taken  on  May  29,  1936, 
the  Vforks  Program  sample  had  to  be  selected  as  close 
to  that  date  as  possible. 

5.  It  had  to  be  a  sample  of  all  relief  families  with 
workers  on  the  Program,  and  not  just  workers  on  projects 
operated  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

A  strict  adherence  to  these  points  necessitated  the  selection  of  a  file  for 
sampling  which  would  be  set  up  on  a  case  basis,  would  indicate  the  worker's 
status,  would  include  relief  workers  of  all  operating  agencies,  and  would  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  administrative  "lags"  due  to  the  filing  and  posting 
of  forms. 

The  policy  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  to  assign  one 
TOrker  from  each  case,  except  T»here  the  case  was  so  large  that  the  security 
v/ages  of  the  certified  worker  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
case.    Tiyhere  this  situation  existed,  youths  from  the  case  could  be  assigned 
(on  a  one-third  time  basis)  in  addition  to  the  regular  worker.    This  deviation 
from  the  general  procedure  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  the  sampling 
of  files  of  "individual"  workers  a  source  of  bias,  and,  since  the  majority  of 
the  forms  in  use,  such  as  Records  of  Earnings,  Assignment  Slips,  Time  Sheets, 
etc.,  ivere  on  an  individual  basis,  the  choice  of  the  proper  file  for  sampling 
had  to  be  limited  to  the  FERA  form  144,  the  case  card,  or  the  "Certification 
of  Eligibility,"  Forms  FERA  600  (and  other  supplementary  forms  601,  602,  etc.). 

A  sample  taken  from  payrolls  or  timesheets  had  the  additional  disad- 
vantage of  being  obtainable  only  with  considerable  labor.    It  would  have  been 
necessary,  before  sampling,  to  run  through  all  the  payrolls  and  time  sheets 
for  a  given  period,  and  to  select  only  the  workers  that  were  on  the  payrolls 
of  projects  on  the  sample  date.    The  staggering  of  payrolls  thus  would  have 
necessitated  the  examination  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  documents,  since, 
to  obtain  a  sample  of  workers  on  llay  29,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  ex- 
amine all  payrolls  for  periods  beginning  anywhere  from  May  14,  to  the  date 
desired.    If  largo  numbers  of  persons  were  iaeing  released  and  reassigned  dur- 
ing the  period,  it  would  have  Involved  rtinning  through  their  names  more  than 
once.    Furthermore,  all  svjpplementary  payrolls  would  need  to  be  included,  an 
additional  handicap  that  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  wait  at  least  three 
weeks  to  be  certain  that  all  the  dooianents  needed  were  available. 

The  FERA  Form  144  was  thus  selected  and  the  following  instructions 
issued  to  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  Public  Assistance  Study: 
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"In  each  of  the  counties  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  sainple  of  all  families  workinf-  on  "\{VA,"  "FtVA/'  or  "Other 
Federal  Projects."    TVe  plan  to  get  this  by  sampling  a  por- 
tion of  the  "Working  File,"  of  the  FERA  ForiA  14:4's.  These 
files  are  set  up  by  county  and  political  subdivision  and 
arranged  by  case  name  or  number.    In  most  cases  each  group 
of  cards  vrithin  a  political  subdivision  is  subdivided  into 
two  sections.    One  section  contains  the  case  cards  of  all 
cases  in  v;hich  at  least  one  eij^jloyable  member  of  the  case 
is  actually  working  on  WPA  or  other  Federal  projects.  In 
the  other  section  are  contained  the  case  cards  of  all  cases 
in  ".Thich  one  member  is  awaiting  reassignment.    It  is  the 
first  section  only  in  which  we  are  interested  and  from  vfhich 
the  sample  is  to  be  taken.    These  files  in  most  instances 
are  located  in  the  District  offices  of  the  TTorks  Progress 
Administration.    Letters  will  have  been  sent  to  the  District 
Directors  informing  them  of  your  visit  and  asking  them  to 
cooperate  with  you.    Since  it  largely  depends  on  their  vfill- 
ingness  to  permit  you  to  do  this  sampling,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  you  explain  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  the 
importance  of  obtaining  the  sample  xmiformly  throughout  the 
state." 

A  comparison  of  county  totals  for  the  Federal  Works  Program  with  the 
Public  Assistance  sample  is  not  possible,  since  reports  by  districts  or 
counties  for  all  operating  agencies  are  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  differ- 
ent persons  employed  throughout  a  month  or  a  payroll  period.    The  number  vTOrk 
ing  on  a  given  day  is  obtained  and  reported,  hov;ever,  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  so  that  some  comparison  is  possible. 

Total  Relief  Workers  on  Works  Program  Payroll 

llay  30,  1936  a/   230,694 

Public  Assistance  Sample  of  V/orks  Program 

Cases   22,377 


e/   KEC  Form  209;  does  not  include  CCC  or  NYA, 

The  sample  was,  therefore,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  desired  10  per 
cent  (9.7  per  cent),  a  difference  due  in  part  to  the  "lag"  in  the  files.  A 
larger  number  of  cases  were  sampled  than  the  22,377  indicated,  but  some  were 
discarded  after  investigation  because  the  schedules  themselves  indicated  that 
the  workers  had  not  been  employed  on  projects  when  the  sample  was  taken. 

Transfers  from  direct  relief  to  the  17orks  Program  require  three  weeks 
to  become  fully  effective.    An  assigned  worker  is  kept  on  direct  relief  rolls 
for  that  period  to  enable  him  to  acc\iriulate  earnings  enough  to  support  his 
family.    There  is,  thus,  an  overlapping  of  the  direct  and  work  relief  case- 
loads irtiich,  during  the  early  part  of  the  VIorks  Program,  was  large.    On  the 
sampling  date,  however,  assignments  had  decreased  to  a  point  where  the  pos- 
sible duplication  was  so  small  that  it  could  be  neglected  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  totals. 

Sample  of  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases.    In  dealing  with  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration  and  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  it  was 
possible  to  depend  on  uniformity  of  files  and  definition  throughout  the  State 
The  Poor  Districts,  however,  presented  a  distinctly  different  problem.  No 
standard  system  of  filing  existed,  and,  in  a  few  districts,  there  were  no 
files  of  any  sort  which  were  suitable  for  sampling.    Furthermore,  there  irere 
425  districts,  some  county-wide,  some  comprising  a  township  or  the  section 
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of  a  city,  some  evon  extending  across  county  borders.    Uo  reliable  sample 
vra.s  possible  unless  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  v/as  first  introduced  into 
the  records  sampled.    This  v.-as  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  3  x  5  alpha- 
betical card  files  or  lists  of  active  cases  ■''or  counties  where  the  township 
or  borough  system  was  in  existence,  and  the  checking  off  of  inactive  cases 
in  counties  v/here  there  vrere  central  files  which  included  all  cases  "known" 
to  the  directors  or  overseers  in  charge.    When  the  desired  degree  of  uni- 
formity existed,  these  county  lists  or  cards  were  sajnpled  by  the  selection 
of  every  tenth  case,  the  procedure  followed  being  similar  to  that  used  with 
the  other  two  agencies.    Samples  of  almshouse  cases,  and  complete  lists  of 
foster  children  under  the  supervision  of  the  district,  were  prepared  at  the 
same  time. 

Since  definition  of  the  "case"  tended  to  vary  some-vrtmt  from  district 
to  district,  the  follovdng  units  were  used: 

"The  family  or  the  unattached  adult  living  either  in 
his  own  home  or  boarded  in  a  foster  home  will  be  con- 
sidered the  unit  in  the  stud^/'  of  outdoor  relief  cases. 
The  individual  innate  of  the  almshouse  is  to  be  the 
imit  in  the  study  of  almshouse  cases.    The  individual 
child  residing  in  a  foster  home  will  be  the  unit  in 
the  study  of  the  care  of  foster  children. 

An  active  case  is  one  receiving  one  of  the  above 
forms  of  assistance  from  the  Poor  District  on  a  given 
date. 

Foster  care  refers  to  care  away  from  the  individual's 
own  home,  either  in  a  foster  home  or  an  institution. 

A  foster  home  is  a  private  family  home  where  child 
or  adult  receives  care  and  lodging." 

Unfortunately,  it  v/as  not  possible  to  sair^^le  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  as  of 
the  same  date  used  for  the  other  two  caseloads.    A  certain  amount  of  error 
Vfas,  therefore,  introduced,  v^hich,  however,  was  not  large.    In  407  districts, 
v.tiere  figures  were  obtainable  for  both  May  31,  1936  eind  July  31^  1936,  there 
had  been  a  2.3  per  cent  decrease  in  the  caseloads,  and,  while  this  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  that  turnover  had  not  changed  the  composition,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  date  of  last  opening  showed  that  187  cases  out  of  the  2,505 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases  sampled  (7.5  per  cent)  had  been  opened  between  the 
trro  dates.    In  the  tables  appearing  in  the  text,  when  it  was  believed  that 
this  time  difference  would  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  characteristic  under 
discussion,  no  totals  for  the  three  agencies  are  presented. 
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Table  A.  -  Total  Direct  Unemployment  Helief  Cases, 
Persons  and  Expenditures  for  Relief  Grants, 
Compared  vrith  Relief  Cases  and  Persons  in  the  Public  Assistance  Sample, 
and  the  Total  of  Weekly  Relief  Authorization  Reported  for  Then; 
I'  by  Counties 


TOTAL  DIRECT  RELIEF  CASES, 
PEP^ONS  ai;d  EXPEN'DITTJRES 
REPORTED  FOR  TOKK  ENDING 


RELIEF  CASES,  PERSOMS,  and  TOTAL 
OF  7JEEKLY  RELIEF  AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTAIvCE  SA-MPLE 


COUHTl 

May  30, 

1936 

- . .  .  . 



Cases 

Persons 

Expenditures 

Relief 

Relief 

on 

on 

for 

Cases 

Persons 

Total  of 

Relief 

Relief 

Relief 

in 

in 

WeeKly  Eeliet 

Rolls 

Rolls 

Grants* 

Sample 

Sample 

Authorizations 

Total 

174,209 

582,079 

$1,248,305.11 

17,221 

57,895 

$127,621 

Adams 

255 

1,256 

1,406.23 

26 

128 

175 

Allegheny 

29,109 

96,565 

225,683.08 

2,908 

9,145 

22,100 

Ar-mstrong 

890 

3,474 

5,570.77 

87 

352 

629 

Beaver 

1  0  1  VX 

1  (  C 

1  Tin 

Bedford 

331 

1,446 

1,857.08 

35 

177 

246 

Berks 

2,731 

8,482 

18,127.01 

272 

784 

1,659 

Blair 

1,413 

5,420 

9,320.95 

141 

577 

1,011 

Bradford 

217 

920 

1,407.11 

21 

112 

137 

D  f-o 

Butler 

870 

3,356 

5,240.50 

87 

373 

636 

Canbria 

2,781 

10,777 

18,442.95 

295 

1,194 

1,958 

Ca-meron 

20 

75 

163.25 

2 

9 

16  . 

Carbon 

491 

2,148 

2,534.08 

46 

214 

399 

C9H'fci*9 

X  ,  '  oo 

974. 

Chester 

731 

2,751 

4,172.17 

73 

290 

334 

Clarion 

233 

952 

1,174.07 

24 

77 

136 

Clearfield 

1,875 

7,922 

12,164.36 

188 

775 

1,254 

Clinton 

225 

854 

1,115.75 

21 

78 

126 

Columbia 

453 

1,824 

2,630.55 

46 

157 

283 

Crawford 

1,225 

4,444 

6,257.30 

121 

441 

651  . 

Cumberland 

460 

1,760 

3,043.59 

46 

157 

251 

Dauphin 

2,086 

7,141 

11,443.84 

209 

745 

1,313 

Delawsure 

875 

3,246 

6,497,24 

88 

374 

672 

Elk 

184 

682 

1,401.73 

18 

71 

105 

Erie 

3,687 

10,848 

20,035.95 

351 

1,118 

2,324 

Fayette 

4,519 

15,481 

26,085.73 

461 

1,528 

2,991 

Forest 

61 

257 

298.10 

7 

28 

45 

Franklin 

461 

1,871 

3,126.46 

46 

157 

243 

Fulton 

108 

477 

392.23 

11 

43 

NA** 

Greene 

584 

2,149 

3,839.36 

58 

205 

338 

♦    Excludes  expenditures  for  administration,  oomnDdity  distribution  and 

special  programs. 
♦»  Not  Available. 
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Table  A.  -  Total  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases, 
Persons  and  Expenditures  for  Relief  Grants, 
Compared  with  Relief  Cases  and  Persons  in  the  Public  Assistance  Sample, 
and  the  Total  of  Weekly  Relief  Authorization  Reported  for  Them; 
by  Counties  (Continued) 


TOTAL  DIRECT  RELIEF  CASES,      RELIEF  CASES,  PERSONS,  and  TOTAL 
PERSOIIS  AND  EXPEIIDITURES         OF  TO2KLY  RELIEF  AUTHORIZATIOITS 


REPORTED  FOR 

V/EEK  ENDING 

FOR 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  SAMPLE 

COUUTY 

I-!ay  30 

,  1936 

Cases 

Persons 

Expenditures 

Relief 

Relief 

on 

on 

for 

Cases 

Persons 

Total  of 

Relief 

Relief 

Relief 

in 

in 

Weekly  Relief 

Rolls 

Rolls 

Grants* 

Sample 

Sample 

Authorizations 

Huntingdon 

310 

1,177 

$1,421.32 

32 

131 

$218 

Indiana 

1,020 

4,118 

6,753.85 

102 

406 

680 

Jefferson 

905 

3,884 

6,938.41 

80 

346 

585 

Juniata 

134 

583 

1,466.01 

13 

59 

98 

Lackawanna 

9,127 

32,295 

55,378.10 

865 

3,091 

6,124 

Lancaster 

1,877 

5,956 

9,649.21 

182 

633 

1,234 

Lawrence 

1,916 

6,180 

13,370.81 

192 

636 

1,408 

Lebanon 

439 

1,774 

3,152.44 

44 

184 

318 

Lehigh 

3,275 

12,377 

18,597.86 

328 

1,279 

2,530 

Luzerne 

11,020 

45,338 

87,745.00 

1,102 

4,680 

10,265 

Lycoming 

1,161 

3,924 

7,149.76 

116 

364 

661 

KcKean 

447 

1,597 

2,355.56 

45 

176 

308 

Mercer 

1,259 

4,278 

9,977,32 

126 

387 

785 

Mifflin 

823 

3,484 

6,459.43 

83 

363 

593 

Monroe 

286 

1,135 

2,044.60 

28 

108 

198 

I.Iontgomery 

743 

3,144 

4,498.98 

74 

327 

515 

Montour 

131 

453 

686.31 

13 

40 

78 

Northampton 

1,957 

7,246 

11,758.50 

196 

775 

1,467 

Northumberland3,008 

11,519 

20,098.30 

302 

1,155 

2,128 

Perry 

105 

455 

438.91 

11 

53 

82 

Philadelphia 

58,843 

169,721 

460,304.88 

5,745 

16,802 

45,404 

Pike 

50 

185 

394.39 

5 

25 

47 

Potter 

169 

678 

958.47 

17 

61 

77 

Schuylkill 

4,273 

13,768 

33,802.28 

428 

1,394 

2,876 

Snyder 

227 

856 

1,053.56 

23 

73 

129 

Somerset 

1,461 

6,138 

9,332.99 

153 

692 

1,036 

Sulli-ran 

62 

240 

510.45 

5 

11 

27 

Susquehanna 

398 

1,577 

2,566.29 

40 

145 

298 

Tioga 

240 

896 

1,063.20 

23 

75 

121 

Union 

133 

553 

605.22 

14 

57 

83 

Venango 

836 

3,140 

6,513.74 

84 

333 

587 

Warren 

282 

1,191 

1,654.00 

28 

123 

196 

Washington 

2,319 

7,246 

12,115.85 

233 

716 

1,330 

V/ayne 

394 

1,517 

4,285.66 

36 

157 

276 

Westmoreland 

3,351 

12,148 

20,718.95 

336 

1,241 

",240 

'iVTTOming 

147 

579 

745.36 

15 

63 

95 

York 

1,386 

4,292 

9,417.05 

139 

461 

716 

♦    Excludes  expenditures  for  administration,  comn»dity  distribution  and 
special  programs. 
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Table  ?..  -  Total  Outdoor  Poor  P.eliof  Cases 
and  Ctrtdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sanple; 

by  County 
July  31,  1S36 


Cases  in 

Cases  in 

COTOTY 

Total 

Public 

COUl^TY 

Total 

Public 

Cases 

Assistance 
Sainple 

Cases 

Assistance 
Samnle 

Total 

26 .373 

2,505 

1  St  r'VpVJTl  TlTlfl     ^  / 

T  ,fi  n  r»«^  ^t p  T* 

1,469 

189 

133 
15 

111 

12 

T   vrr*  ^V(*f^ 

483 

48 

2,421 

242 

T,A>)n  Tinn 

400 

40 

Armstrong 

156 

16 

Lehif^h 

740 

72 

401 

41 

Luzerne 

1,267 

123 

Bedford 

223 

22 

Lycoming 

451 

43 

Berks 

1,240 

125 

McKean 

391 

36 

Elair 

601 

59 

Tfereer 

809 

79 

316 

33 

Mifflin 

109 

12 

Bucks 

20 

3 

Monroe 

176 

17 

Butler 

419 

42 

Mo  nt  g  0  me  r  y 

596 

54 

Canbrifl. 

238 

24 

Montour 

47 

5 

Cameron 

49 

5 

No  rt Kamp t  o  n 

873 

87 

Carbon  a/ 

411 

39 

llo  rt  humb  e  r  1  and 

973  c/ 
35 

34 

Centre 

219 

21 

Perrv 

4 

Chester 

105 

11 

Philadelphia 

357 

33 

Clarion 

53 

6 

Pike 

38 

4 

Clearfield 

642 

65 

Potter 

89 

9 

Clinton 

241 

25 

Schuylkill 

904 

84 

Coluiribia 

315 

30 

Snyder 

61 

8 

CraT/f*ord 

338 

34 

Somerset 

253 

25 

Cumberland 

190 

19 

S  ul 1 ivan 

60 

6 

Dauinb  in 

520 

50 

1 1  ^  n  1  ]  p  Vi  fi  Ti  Ti  n 

116 

10 

Delawar© 

1,090 

108 

56 

5 

Elk 

120 

12 

Union 

94 

10 

2rie 

597 

57 

193 

20 

Fayette 

110 

12 

Warren 

249 

25 

Forest 

27 

3 

IVashincton 

754 

76 

Franklin 

788 

63 

V/ayne 

94 

10 

Fulton 

12 

2 

IVestmoreland 

606  c/ 

54 

Greene 

122 

13 

Wyoming 

143 

15 

Huntingdon 

118 

10 

York 

600 

53 

Indiana 

210 

20 

Jefferson 

226 

23 

Juniata 

49 

5 

a7    Includes  330  cases  in  Middle  Coalfield  Poor  District  which  extends  into 
Luzerne  County, 

b/    Includes  204  cases  in  Pittston-Jenkins  Poor  District  which  extends  into 

Luzerne  County, 
c/  Estimated. 
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Table  C.  -  Total  Persons  in  Almshouses 
and  Almshouse  Inmates  in  Pennsylvania  Puhlic  Assistanoo  Sainplej 

by  Coxmty 
July  31,  1936 


Cases  in 

Cases  in 

COUNTY 

Total 

Public 

COUMTY 

Total 

Public 

Cases 

Assistance 

Cases 

Assistance 

Sample 

Sample 

Total 

12,830 

1,181 

Lackawanna  b/ 

504 

52 

Lancaster 

210 

21 

Adams 

90 

8 

Lawrence 

125 

13 

Allegheny 

1,878 

189 

Lebanon 

180 

18 

Armstrong 

77 

8 

Lehigh 

310 

31 

Beaver 

203 

21 

Luzerne 

478 

48 

Bedford 

65 

7 

Lycoming 

86 

9 

Berks 

320 

32 

McKean 

96 

10 

Blair 

156 

16 

Mercer 

119 

12 

Bradford 

121 

13 

Mifflin 

78 

9 

Bucks 

158 

16 

Monroe 

70 

7 

Butler 

140 

14 

Montgomery 

207 

21 

Cambria 

288 

29 

Montour 

16 

2 

Cameron* 

~ 

Northampton 

405 

21 

Carbon  a/ 

368 

39 

Northujnberland 

74 

9 

Centre 

19 

2 

Perry 

36 

4 

Chester 

141 

15 

Philadelphia 

1,377 

138 

Clarion 

54 

6 

Pike* 

" 

Clearfield 

145 

15 

Potter 

67 

7 

Clinton 

15 

2 

Schuylkill 

520 

50 

Columbia 

32 

4 

Snyder* 

Crawford 

110 

11 

Somerset 

116 

12 

Cumberland 

96 

10 

Sullivan* 

Dauphin 

290 

29 

Susquehanna 

29 

3 

Delaware 

256 

26 

Tioga 

99 

8 

51k 

98 

10 

Union* 

Erie 

270 

27 

Venango 

70 

7 

Fayette 

316 

0 

Warren 

144 

15 

Forest 

17 

2 

WashingTton  c/ 

452 

0 

Franklin 

212 

22 

Vfayne  ~ 

10 

1 

Fulton* 

V/estmoreland  d/ 

448 

0 

Greene 

77 

9 

Wyoming*  ~ 

Huntingdon 

0 

0 

York 

224 

24 

Indiana 

140 

14 

Jefferson 

125 

13 

Juniata* 

*      There  arc  no  Almshouses  in  these  counties. 

a/    Includes  366  cases  in  Middle  Coalfield  Poor  District  which  extends  into 
Luzerne  County, 

b/    Includes  103  cases  in  Pittston-Jenkins  Poor  District  vrtiieh  extends  into 
"~     Luzerne  County, 

2/    Information  was  refused.    Figure  used  was  obtained  from  Directors  of  the 

Poor  report  of  December  31,  1936. 
d^    Information  was  refused.    Figure  used  was  obtained  from  Department  of 

Welfare.    Report  of  July  31,  1936. 
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Table  II.  -  Persons  in  PennsylTfaniQ  Public  Assistanco  Sanpl© 
Fifteen  Years  old  and  over; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  by  Sex,  and  liarital  Status 


SEX  AND 
UARITAL  STATUS 


Three  Agencies 


Both  Sexes  firteon 
years  old  and  over 

Single 

Married 

■.Vldowed 

Divorced 

SeparateJ 


97,240 
32,639 
50,589 

8,365 
739 

4,89S 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief 


Direct  Unemployment  Relief 


3,G23 
674 
1,291 
1,145 
40 
273 


30,178 
11,731 
17,C48 
3,792 

350 

:,ci7 


Federal  Vforks  Prorran 


57,447 
20,004 
31,G50 

3.448 
339 

2,006 


Males  fifteen  j-enrs 
old  and  over 

Slnclo 

Married 

77idowed 

Divoroed 

Separated 


50,148 
20,071 
25,342 

2,510 
331 

1,794 


1.425 

469 
623 
268 
17 
58 


17,809 
C,937 
8,836 
1,057 
157 
813 


30,914 
12,675 
15,864 
1.275 

157 
923 


Peiaales  fifteen 
years  old  and  over 

Single 

Itorriod 

■ridOTTOd 

Divorced 

Separated 


47,100 
12,558 
25.247 

5,775 
408 

3.102 


2,198 
415 

668 
877 
23 
215 


18,339 
4,824 
6,813 
2.725 
203 
1.804 


26,533 
7,329 

15,7SG 
2,173 
162 
1.083 


Table  TTI.  -  Persons  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Samplej 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  by  Sex,  and  Nativity 


SEX 
AMD 

NATIVITY  Three  Agencies         Outdoor  Poor  Relief         Direct  Unemploynent  Relief         Federal  Horka  Prograjn 


Both  SexoG 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

86,180 

Native  Born 

135,657 

4,329 

51,157 

79,871 

Foreign  Dom 

15,798 

751 

0,738 

8,309 

Hales 

77,484 

2,327 

20,793 

46.351 

Native  3om 

68,854 

1,993 

25,127 

41,734 

Foreign  Eorn 

e,G30 

334 

3,G59 

4,327 

Fenales 

73,971 

3,053 

29,099 

41,819 

Native  Born 

66,803 

2,333 

26,030 

38,137 

Foreign  Bom 

7,133 

417 

3,0E9 

3,582 

Table  IV,  -  Persons  In  PennBylvania  Public  Assistance  Sonple ; 
by  Acenoy  Providing  Aid,  and  by  Sex,  and  Rnoo 


SEX 

RACE  Throe  Agenolea         Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Direct  TTnonyloyriwrtt  Kellef_       Federal  T/orks  Prof:raTn 


Both  Sexes 

151,465 

5,360 

67,895 

86.180 

TOiita 

132,728 

5,034 

49,178 

78,516 

Negro 

10,573 

336 

8,656 

9,576 

Others 

149 

10 

61 

88 

Males 

77,484 

2,327 

28,796 

46,361 

TThite 

68,418 

2,193 

24,936 

41,289 

llecro 

8,969 

130 

3,828 

5,011 

Otfiers 

97 

4 

32 

61 

Feraales 

73,971 

3,053 

29,099 

41,619 

rmito 

64,310 

2,841 

24,242 

37,227 

'.logro 

9,609 

206 

4.838 

4,565 

Others 

62 

6 

19 

27 
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Table  V.  -  Persons  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 
by  AEoncy  Providinc  Aid,  and  by  Sex,  Race  ond  Ago  Class 


RACE  AlID  THREE  AGENCIES  OUTDOOR  POOR  IffiLIEP      DIRECT  Ulim^LOnCirT  RELIEF  FEDERAL  T7DRKS  FROGRAU 

AGE  CLASS        30th  Doth  Both  Both 

sexeo      liile      Fenale        se:ces      Tiale      Formle        se::coG      "jile      Fomnle        sexes      I'ale  Female 


All  white 


persons 

132 

728 

68,418 

64,310 

5,034 

2 ,193 

2,841 

49,178 

24,936 

24,242 

78,516 

41,289 

Under-5 

13 

825 

7,0ol 

6  774 

372 

}/  - 

2,741 

2,o48 

8,064 

4,112 

3,952 

5-9 

16 

104 

8,173 

7,931 

603 

307 

296 

6,162 

3,163 

2,999 

9,339 

4,703 

4,636 

1(X-14 

IS 

113 

9,020 

9,093 

643 

330 

313 

7,000 

3,476 

3,524 

10,470 

5,214 

5,256 

15-19 

15 

882 

8,161 

7,721 

306 

141 

165 

6,676 

2,813 

2 ,863 

9,900 

5,207 

4,593 

20-24 

10 

016 

5,665 

5,153 

108 

39 

69 

3,512 

1,569 

1,843 

7,198 

3,957 

3,241 

25-29 

7 

881 

4,041 

3,840 

130 

32 

98 

2,596 

1,293 

1,403 

5,055 

2,716 

2,339 

30-34 

7 

022 

3,476 

3,546 

184 

2,584 

1,231 

1,353 

4,254 

2,201 

7,675 

200 

51 

149 

2  819 

1  286 

2  410 

2  246 

40-44 

7,365 

3!766 

3^619 

151 

48 

103 

2,813 

1U34 

l|384 

4I4I6 

2,284 

2,132 

45-49 

7 

035 

3,712 

3,323 

143 

48 

95 

2,560 

1,360 

1,194 

4,332 

2,298 

2,034 

50-54 

133 

3,466 

2,667 

176 

72 

104 

2,207 

1,255 

952 

3,750 

2,139 

1,611 

55-59 

4 

769 

2,588 

2,081 

213 

77 

136 

1,735 

997 

738 

2,821 

1,614 

1,207 

50-64 

3 

942 

2,181 

1,761 

356 

125 

231 

1,582 

878 

704 

2,004 

1,178 

826 

65-69 

3 

003 

1,710 

1,293 

512 

214 

298 

1,235 

719 

516 

1,256 

777 

479 

70-74 

1 

788 

945 

842 

505 

254 

251 

761 

401 

350 

632 

291 

241 

75-79 

826 

399 

426 

264 

142 

122 

295 

145 

150 

266 

112 

164 

80-84 

331 

131 

200 

103 

44 

59 

95 

44 

51 

133 

43 

90 

85-89 

132 

55 

77 

54 

22 

32 

34 

12 

22 

44 

21 

23 

90  ar.d 
over 

25 

8 

15 

6 

3 

3 

9 

2 

7 

8 

3 

6 

42 

22 

20 

6 

2 

3 

19 

11 

8 

18 

9 

9 

All  colored 


porsoEB 

13,727 

9 

OCC 

9,661 

346 

134. 

212 

8,717 

3,860 

4,857 

9,664 

5,072 

4,592 

irndor-o 

l,9fl 

960 

991 

39 

17 

22 

1,009 

502 

507 

903 

441 

462 

5-9 

2,1B9 

1 

101 

1,035 

52 

1,155 

589 

506 

982 

488 

494 

10.14 

2,025 

1 

028 

997 

4D 

23 

25 

1,002 

516 

486 

976 

489 

486 

15-19 

1,608 

77C 

912 

15 

5 

10 

807 

365 

442 

866 

406 

460 

20.24 

1,387 

010 

777 

4 

1 

3 

586 

213 

373 

797 

396 

401 

25-29 

l,f50 

642 

908 

21 

3 

18 

683 

220 

403 

846 

419 

427 

30-34 

1,431 

637 

794 

13 

2 

11 

643 

241 

402 

775 

394 

381 

35-39 

1,791 

805 

926 

18 

3 

15 

727 

287 

440 

1,046 

575 

471 

40.  4-1 

1,329 

oes 

644 

10 

8 

508 

224 

344 

751 

459 

292 

45-40 

1,040 

530 

510 

0 

1 

5 

442 

190 

252 

592 

339 

253 

50-54 

772 

409 

363 

C 

1 

320 

148 

172 

446 

260 

186 

56.50 

562 

302 

280 

18 

7 

11 

271 

117 

164 

293 

176 

115 

60.64 

404 

217 

187 

18 

6 

12 

191 

94 

97 

195 

117 

78 

65.69 

272 

142 

130 

27 

6 

19 

139 

60 

73 

106 

68 

38 

70.74 

175 

89 

86 

31 

le 

15 

99 

53 

46 

45 

20 

25 

75-79 

51 

27 

24 

12 

6 

6 

29 

16 

13 

10 

5 

5 

80-84 

16 

9 

C 

4 

4 

6 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

85- oO 

14 

5 

9 

3 

2 

1 

7 

3 

4 

4 

4 

90  and 

oTer 

2 

2 

2 

2 

UiJoiovm 

59 

29 

30 

1 

1 

29 

13 

16 

29 

16 

13 

Table  VI,  -  Persons  in  Pennsylvdnia  Public  Assistance  Sample 
Fifteen  Years  old  and  over  by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 
end  by  Race  and  Marital  Status 


RACE  AliD 

J'AHITAL 

STATUS 

TiniEr.  ACEixits 

Eoth 

sg::cs      V3x\o  Pemle 

oirrDOOR  peon  mLi^F 

Coth 

367:05      i_'Qle  Femle 

DIRECT  Ul;^ 
Eoth 
sexos 

TLOYmr:  reliiF  federal 

Both 

'cle      ToTnilc  sc-es 

v.'opy^ 

T'r.le 

PEOCRAi: 
FeTTttile 

V.liite  persons 
IE  years  an-' 


over 

84,606 

44 

174 

40,512 

3 

416 

1,356 

2,058 

30 

627 

IE 

,E56 

15,071 

50 

643 

27 

260 

23,383 

Single 

29,232 

18 

051 

11,181 

330 

439 

391 

10 

251 

6 

,126 

4,125 

18 

lEl 

11 

486 

6,665 

Tarried 

41,778 

22 

409 

22,369 

1 

237 

596 

641 

15 

638 

7 

,825 

7,813 

27 

903 

13 

980 

13,915 

V/idoTred 

6,802 

2 

220 

4,642 

1 

074 

253 

821 

2 

877 

894 

1,983 

2 

911 

1 

073 

1,838 

Divorced 

666 

306 

360 

39 

17 

22 

318 

150 

168 

309 

139 

170 

SoparEitec 

3,146 

1 

lee 

1,960 

236 

53 

1E3 

1 

543 

561 

982 

1 

369 

574 

795 

Colcrod  persons 

ir  ycorc  fird 

over 

12,E62 

974 

6,680 

207 

67 

140 

5 

EEl 

2 

,263 

3,298 

C 

804 

3 

654 

3,150 

Single 

3,407 

020 

1,367 

44 

20 

24 

1 

510 

811 

699 

1 

853 

1 

189 

664 

T'an'iod 

5,811 

2 

933 

2,670 

54 

27 

27 

2 

,010 

1 

,010 

1,000 

3 

747 

1 

096 

i,eEi 

""idovrac 

1,523 

390 

1,133 

71 

15 

56 

915 

173 

742 

537 

202 

335 

Divorced 

73 

25 

46 

1 

1 

42 

7 

36 

30 

18 

12 

Separtttod 

1.746 

606 

1,142 

37 

5 

32 

1 

,074 

252 

822 

037 

349 

288 
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Table  VTI,  -  Cases  In  PennBylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 
by  Agency  J^roTiding  Aid  and  by  Number  of  Persons  in  Case 


NUMBER  OP 


PERSONS  IN 


CASE 

Three  A^noies 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

Direct  Unemployinent  Relief 

Federal  VJorks 

To'tal 

42 ,103 

2  ,505 

17,221 

22,377 

One  porBon 

9  602 

1,295 

4  946 

3,361 

Two  peraone 

7,626 

583 

3,170 

3.873 

Three  persons 

6,640 

209 

2,448 

3.983 

Four  persona 

5,559 

156 

1.966 

3,438 

FiTe  persona 

4,237 

106 

1,544 

2.587 

SIjc  persons 

2,988 

55 

1.094 

1,839 

Seven  persona 

2,089 

52 

763 

1,284 

Eight  persons 

1,449 

26 

553 

870 

Nine  persons 

872 

9 

348 

515 

Ten  persona 

533 

7 

224 

502 

Over  ten  persons 

508 

7 

176 

SZ5 

Table  YIII.  -  Cases  in  Pennsylvtinia  Piiblic  Assistance  Sample, 
by  number  of  Children  under  Sijcteen  Years  of  Ape  and 
by  IJumber  of  Persons  in  Case  for  Each  of  the  Throe  Ar.oncies  Studied 


NUMBER  OF 

PBRSOIIS  IN 

Total 

No 

One 

Two  Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Over  Six 

CASE 

Cases 

Children 

Child 

Children  Children 

Children 

Children 

Children 

Children 

0  n  T  D  0  0  R 

POO 

R 

R  E  L  T  E 

F 

Total 

2,505 

1,847 

182 

148 

142 

76 

52 

37 

21 

One  person 

1,295 

1,292 

3 

" 

" 

_ 

Two  persons 

583 

405 

95 

Three  persons 

209 

57 

65 

85 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Four  persons 

156 

11 

12 

46 

86 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Five  persons 

106 

1 

2 

11 

44 

47 

1 

- 

- 

Six  persons 

65 

4 

2 

7 

16 

26 

Seven  persons 

52 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9 

20 

17 

Eight  persons 

26 

3 

3 

14 

6 

Nine  persons 

9 

1 

6 

2 

Ten  persons 

7 

1 

6 

Over  ten  persons 

7 

7 

D  I 

K  E  C  T    U  N  E 

M  P  L 

0 

y  M  E  K  T 

R  E  L  I  E 

F 

Total 

17,221 

8,G28 

2,725 

2,031  1 

,518 

956 

642 

371 

360 

Ono  person 

4,946 

4,945 

1 

Two  persons 

3,170 

2,601 

569 

Three  persons 

2,448 

694 

1,415 

339 

Four  persons 

1,965 

274 

426 

1,002 

133 

Five  persons 

1,544 

85 

191 

328 

041 

99 

Six  persons 

1,094 

21 

80 

1C7 

264 

520 

42 

Seven  persons 

753 

7 

20 

03 

143 

157 

317 

12 

Eight  persons 

553 

1 

11 

20 

54 

108 

138 

213 

8 

Nine  persons 

348 

2 

8 

20 

43 

S3 

72 

115 

Ten  persons 

224 

1 

7 

18 

45 

50 

103 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

1 

3 

1 

6 

17 

24 

124 

FEDERAL 

H  0  R 

K 

S  PROG 

RAM 

Total 

22.377 

9,441 

4,327 

3,330  2 

203 

1,406 

023 

467 

330 

One  person 

3.361 

3,361 

Two  persons 

3,873 

3,564 

309 

Three  persons 

3,983 

1,422 

2,380 

181 

Fo\ir  persons 

3,438 

689 

786 

1,806 

77 

Five  persons 

2,587 

284 

483 

579  1 

211 

30 

Six  persons 

1,839 

91 

226 

374 

371 

766 

11 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

26 

107 

200 

290 

243 

406 

8 

Eight  persons 

870 

2 

70 

158 

203 

176 

231 

Nino  persons 

515 

3 

9 

23 

ei 

101 

114 

103 

101 

Ten  persons 

302 

1 

7 

28 

37 

79 

65 

85 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

4 

2 

7 

21 

37 

60 

104 
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Table  TX»  -  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sanqila 
by  number  of  Persons  Slxty-flTO  Years  old  and  over 
and  by  Number  of  Persons  In  Case,  for  Each  of  the  Three  Agenoies  Studied 


NB13ER  OF 
PEBSOIIS  IS 
CAS2 

Total 

Cases 

CASES  ibtmbiHc 

IJo  aged 
persons 

One  aged 
person 

Two  or  more 
aged  persons 

OBTDOOE  POOH  RELIEF 

Total 

2,505 

1,236 

1,023 

246 

One  person 

1,295 

472 

823 

— 

Two  persona 

SB3 

217 

144 

222 

Threo  persons 

209 

156 

32 

21 

Four  persons 

156 

130 

15 

3 

Five  persons 

IDS 

103 

3 

- 

Six  persons 

55 

52 

3 

Seven  persons 

52 

50 

2 

• 

Eight  persons 

28 

25 

1 

- 

Hine  persons 

9 

9 

- 

Ten  persons 

7 

7 

- 

Over  ten  persons 

7 

7 

- 

DIBECT  nHEKPLOniEUT  RELTCP 

Total 

17,221 

14,936 

1,872 

413 

One  person 

4,946 

4,132 

814 

— 

TviD  persons 

3,170 

2,447 

456 

267 

Three  persons 

2,448 

2,149 

214 

85 

Pour  persons 

1,9S5 

1,800 

137 

28 

Five  persons 

1,544 

1,429 

96 

19 

S  Ijt  persons 

1,094 

1,028 

58 

8 

Seven  persons 

753 

718 

32 

3 

Eight  persons 

553 

523 

29 

1 

Nine  persona 

348 

332 

16 

- 

Ten  persons 

224 

214 

8 

2 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

1S4 

12 

- 

FEDa-vAL  '.TORES  FROGP^' 

Total 

22,377 

20,317 

1,708 

352 

One  person 

3,361 

3,192 

169 

- 

Two  persons 

3,873 

3,270 

491 

112 

Three  persons 

3,541 

325 

117 

Four  persons 

3,433 

3,139 

247 

52 

Five  persons 

2,587 

2,368 

195 

24 

Six  persons 

1,839 

1,723 

100 

16 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

1,197 

72 

15 

Eight  persons 

670 

827 

39 

4 

Kine  persons 

515 

486 

25 

4 

Ten  persons 

302 

279 

21 

2 

Over  ton  persons 

325 

295 

24 

6 

Ttbla  X. 

-  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 

by  Nuriber  of  Persons  Sixteen  to  Sixty-four  Years  of  Age  and 
by  number  of  Persons  in  Case  for  Each  of  the  Three  Agencies  Studied 


i!,':3ER  OF 

PEP^sois  ii; 

CASE 


CASES  IMCLDDIJIC 
Total  So  persons  One  person  Two  persons  Three  persons  Four  persons  Five  or  more  persona  ' 
oases        16-64  16-64  16-64  1G-G4  16-64  16-64 


ODTDOOR  POOR  REUEF 


Total 

2,505 

1 

065 

1,001 

348 

67 

16 

8 

One  person 

1,295 

826 

469 

Two  persons 

583 

231 

227 

125 

Three  persona 

209 

6 

112 

73 

18 

Four  persons 

156 

1 

92 

47 

11 

5 

Five  persons 

106 

1 

48 

46 

8 

2 

1 

Sijc  persons 

55 

27 

15 

6 

2 

3 

Seven  persons 

52 

13 

21 

8 

3 

2 

Eight  persona 

26 

7 

13 

3 

3 

nine  persons 

9 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Ten  persons 

7 

5 

1 

1 

Over  ten  persons 

7 

2 

4 

1 

DIRECT 

U1IEMPL0YI.1EJIT  RELIEF 

Total 

17,221 

1 

113 

5,008 

6,077 

1,903 

971 

549 

One  person 

4,946 

815 

4,131 

Two  persona 

3,170 

282 

995 

1,893 

Three  persons 

2,448 

14 

469 

1,499 

466 

Four  persons 

1,965 

1 

213 

1,127 

420 

199 

Five  persons 

1,544 

1 

123 

862 

313 

182 

58 

Six  persons 

1,094 

45 

547 

257 

157 

88- 

Seven  persons 

753 

13 

327 

157 

147 

109 

!;ijht  persons 

553 

9 

222 

136 

108 

78 

i:ine  persona 

348 

4 

115 

71 

85 

73 

Ton  peraons 

224 

55 

52 

51 

66 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

1 

30 

26 

42 

77 

FEDERAL  tiORIS 

PROGRAl! 

Total 

22,377 

300 

4,481 

10,490 

3,436 

2,093 

1,577 

One  person 

3,361 

169 

3,192 

Two  persons 

3.873 

114 

796 

2,963 

Three  persons 

3,983 

12 

330 

2,604 

1,037 

Four  persons 

3,438 

1 

103 

2,011 

809 

514 

Five  persons 

2,587 

36 

1,276 

591 

478 

206 

Six  persons 

1,839 

1 

14 

802 

366 

372 

284 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

1 

9 

428 

255 

279 

312 

Eight  persons 

870 

243 

179 

196 

252 

I«'ine  persons 

515 

1 

106 

102 

114 

192 

Ten  persons 

302 

41 

47 

65 

149 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

2 

16 

50 

75 

182 
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Table  XI .  -  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 

Clflssified  by  Acency  Providinc  Aid, 
 and  by  Sex,  Pace  and  Llaritsl  Status  of  Case  I'ead 


RACE  Aim 

THEEE  AGENCIES 

OUTDOOR 

POOR 

RELIEF 

DIRECT  Uira!PLOnKNT 

RELIEF 

FEDERAL 

,  '.TORKS 

PROGRAM 

MABITAI,  STATUS 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

OF  CASE  HEAL 

sexes 

lie 

Female 

sexes 

Uale 

Female 

sexes 

IJale 

r< 

Jrmle 

sexes 

Vale 

Female 

All  heeds 

42,103 

33, 

,368 

6, 

,735 

2,506 

1,188 

1, 

,317 

17,221 

12,443 

4, 

,778 

22,377 

19, 

,737 

2,640 

Single 

5,761 

4, 

,703 

1, 

1 058 

412 

247 

165 

2,503 

1,992 

511 

2,846 

2, 

,464 

382 

Married 

24,923 

24, 

,540 

363 

689 

610 

79 

8,822 

6,623 

199 

15,412 

15, 

,307 

105 

'.Vidowed 

6,621 

2, 

,223 

4, 

.398 

1,106 

260 

846 

3  229 

940 

2 

,269 

2,286 

1, 

,023 

1,26! 

Divorced 

606 

267 

519 

36 

16 

20 

319 

146 

173 

251 

125 

126 

Separated 

4,192 

1, 

,615 

2, 

,577 

262 

55 

207 

2,348 

742 

1, 

,606 

1,682 

618 

764 

/Jhite  heads 

35,215 

28, 

,765 

6, 

,460 

2,362 

1, 133 

1, 

,219 

13,869 

10,762 

3i 

,107 

18,994 

16,870 

2,124 

Single 

4,678 

3, 

,873 

805 

393 

238 

156 

2,021 

1,683 

338 

2,264 

1, 

,952 

312 

luarr  ied 

22,038 

21, 

,712 

326 

661 

583 

78 

7,804 

7,646 

166 

13,573 

13, 

,483 

90 

II  id  owe  d 

5,354 

1, 

,872 

3, 

,462 

1,038 

246 

792 

2,412 

765 

1, 

,627 

1,904 

641 

1,063 

543 

263 

280 

35 

16 

19 

282 

139 

143 

108 

Separated 

2,602 

1, 

,045 

1, 

,557 

226 

50 

175 

1,360 

509 

841 

1.027 

486 

641 

Colored  heads 

6,888 

4, 

,603 

2, 

,285 

153 

65 

98 

3,362 

1,661 

1, 

,671 

3,383 

2, 

,867 

516 

Single 

1,083 

830 

253 

19 

9 

10 

482 

309 

173 

682 

512 

70 

l^ried 

2,886 

2,828 

57 

28 

27 

1 

1,018 

977 

41 

1,839 

1, 

,824 

IS 

V.  id  owed 

1,267 

351 

916 

68 

14 

54 

817 

156 

662 

382 

182 

200 

Divorced 

63 

24 

39 

1 

1 

37 

7 

30 

25 

17 

8 

Separated 

1,690 

570 

1, 

,020 

37 

5 

32 

998 

233 

765 

556 

332 

223 

Table  ZIl.  -  Cbsqs  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 

 Classified  by  Af^enoy  Providinr,  Aid  and  by  Sort  and  Are  of  Head  

THREE  AGENCIES  OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF        DIRKCT  UNEI!PL0Y1!ENT  RELIEF      FEDERAL  iiORKS  PROffiAM 


AGE  OF  HEAD 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

sexes 

Uale 

Female 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

sexes 

Uale 

Female 

All  heads 

42,103 

33,366 

8,735 

2,506 

1,188 

1,317 

17,221 

12,443 

4,776 

22,377 

19.737 

2,640 

Dnder  20 

336 

224 

112 

26 

7 

19 

135 

78 

57 

176 

139 

36 

20-24 

2,497 

2,046 

452 

47 

13 

34 

999 

735 

264 

1,451 

1,297 

154 

25-29 

3,971 

3,261 

720 

91 

23 

68 

1,687 

1,139 

448 

2.293 

2.089 

204 

30-34 

4,316 

3,496 

819 

137 

36 

101 

1,780 

1,290 

490 

2.396 

2.170 

228 

36-39 

5,256 

4,189 

1,067 

169 

41 

118 

2,044 

1,433 

611 

3.053 

2,716 

338 

40-44 

5,269 

4,206 

1,064 

112 

41 

71 

2.197 

1,579 

618 

2.960 

2.585 

365 

45-49 

5,023 

4,047 

976 

113 

44 

69 

2.033 

1,494 

539 

2.877 

2,609 

368 

50-54 

4,669 

3,698 

671 

130 

67 

63 

1,623 

1,352 

471 

2.616 

2,279, 

337 

56-59 

3,589 

2,859 

730 

179 

84 

95 

1,468 

1,066 

393 

1,952 

1,710 

242 

60-64 

2,933 

2,250 

683 

262 

127 

1S5 

1,295 

932 

363 

1,376 

1,191 

185 

65-59 

2,247 

1,703 

544 

423 

217 

206 

986 

760 

236 

836 

736 

102 

70  and  over 

2,043 

1,356 

667 

818 

484 

334 

849 

574 

275 

376 

298 

78 

I'nlmovm 

65 

45 

20 

8 

4 

4 

35 

22 

13 

22 

19 

3 

Table  XITI.  - 

Cases 

in  Pennsylvania 

Public  Assistance 

Sample 

Classified  by  Agency 

Providing  Aid 

and  by  Sex,  and  Occupation 

Class  of 

Heed 

0CCll!'ATI''N 

THR 

EE  AGENCIES 

OUTDOOR  POOR 

RELIEF 

DIRECT  UKEi,ffLOr;E 

NT  RELIEF 

FEDERAL 

i.ORKS 

FROGRAU 

CLASS  OF 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

HFJVD 

sexes 

::iile 

Female 

sexes 

I&le 

Female 

sexes 

Hale 

Female 

sexes 

Uale 

Female 

All  Heads 

42,103 

33,368 

6,735 

2,505 

1,188 

1,317 

17.221 

12.443 

4.778 

22.377 

19,737 

2,640 

Professional  and 

technical 

619 

482 

137 

24 

9 

16 

189 

144 

45 

406 

329 

77 

Proprietors, 

managers  and 

officials 

480 

440 

40 

39 

37 

2 

414 

390 

24 

27 

13 

14 

Office  V.orkers 

894 

782 

112 

24 

10 

14 

376 

278 

98 

494 

494 

Salesmen  end 

kindred  workers 

1,499 

1,115 

364 

44 

20 

24 

613 

504 

109 

842 

691 

261 

Skilled  workers 

and  foremen  in 

building  and 

construction 

4,342 

4,342 

114 

114 

1,474 

1.474 

2.754 

2,764 

Skilled  workers 

and  foreinen  in 

manufacturing 

and  other 

industries 

2,626 

2,587 

39 

82 

80 

2 

982 

969 

13 

1.562 

1,638 

24 

Semi-skilled 

workers  in 

building  and 

construction 

2,226 

2,226 

48 

48 

717 

717 

1,461 

1,461 

Semi-skilled 

workers  in 

iMmuf  a  c  tur  ing 

and  other 

industries 

9,390 

8,368 

1,022 

407 

297 

110 

4,081 

3.496 

663 

4,902 

4,573 

329 

Unskilled  laborers  0,870 

8,808 

62 

314 

308 

6 

3,147 

3.109 

38 

5.409 

6,391 

18 

Domestic  and  per- 

sonal service 

workers 

4,159 

1,679 

2,560 

278 

47 

231 

2,397 

738 

1.669 

1.484 

794 

690 

Farm  operators 

and  laborers 

1,664 

1,653 

11 

151 

147 

4 

453 

446 

5 

1.060 

1,068 

2 

Inexper  ienood 

persona 

4,754 

496 

4,258 

974 

67 

907 

2.358 

167 

2.191 

1.422 

262 

1,160 

Unknown 

580 

490 

90 

6 

4 

2 

20 

7 

13 

554 

479 

75 
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Table  HV,  -  Direct  Unemployment  Felief  Cases  In 
Pennsylvrmia  Public  Assistance  Sample  by 
lyumber  of  Persons  in  the  Case  and  by  the  Date  of  First  Rel  ief  _  Grant 


CASES  INCLUDIUG 


FIHST  RELIEF 

Total 

One 

Two 

Throe 

Four 

FlTO 

Seven 

Eight 

Nino 

Ten 

Over  ten 

Cases 

person 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

Dersons 

Dersons 

17,221 

4,946 

3,170 

2*448 

1,966 

1,544 

1,094 

753 

553 

348 

224 

176 

1936 

May 

603 

196 

126 

104 

67 

42 

22 

24 

12 

4 

1 

5 

April 

560 

188 

109 

96 

63 

43 

18 

20 

12 

5 

2 

4 

Uaroh 

G17 

228 

131 

106 

61 

37 

25 

14 

8 

5 

1 

1 

Febjniary 

558 

216 

109 

95 

59 

31 

22 

10 

10 

3 

1 

2 

jBnuary 

425 

136 

100 

76 

44 

28 

18 

8 

3 

6 

4 

2 

unknown 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1935 

DeoCTiber 

328 

130 

52 

46 

37 

19 

12 

11 

10 

6 

2 

3 

HoTenibor 

295 

116 

46 

43 

24 

22 

18 

11 

8 

4 

3 

October 

257 

95 

51 

39 

30 

17 

10 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Septoiaber 

222 

79 

55 

20 

20 

17 

15 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

August 

291 

102 

62 

36 

22 

24 

17 

10 

7 

8 

1 

2 

July 

283 

102 

46 

42 

27 

25 

10 

7 

11 

6 

5 

2 

JUDS 

244 

95 

37 

39 

24 

17 

8 

5 

9 

4 

4 

2 

Ifay 

294 

93 

44 

51 

35 

29 

21 

8 

3 

3 

4 

3 

April 

375 

140 

68 

56 

32 

36 

19 

11 

6 

2 

3 

2 

Horoh 

385 

151 

81 

49 

31 

20 

22 

10 

5 

5 

7 

4 

February 

350 

119 

65 

58 

46 

18 

12 

7 

16 

4 

3 

2 

January 

455 

180 

68 

61 

54 

30 

13 

18 

16 

8 

4 

3 

nuknoim 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

1934 

398 

91 

54 

36 

18 

17 

11 

8 

3 

4 

2 

Bovsmber 

344 

: :  ■■ 

83 

48 

34 

20 

18 

13 

7 

5 

1 

1 

October 

442 

122 

88 

73 

54 

43 

21 

17 

11 

5 

3 

5 

Sopteniber 

346 

105 

67 

56 

41 

24 

15 

9 

IS 

6 

4 

3 

August 

351 

90 

50 

55 

52 

38 

17 

20 

11 

9 

6 

3 

July 

229 

81 

29 

31 

27 

21 

13 

10 

8 

2 

5 

2 

June 

232 

66 

38 

36 

25 

25 

18 

9 

6 

4 

4 

1 

liay 

282 

83 

38 

44 

23 

33 

25 

14 

9 

7 

4 

2 

^11 

327 

89 

54 

45 

45 

34 

17 

14 

11 

8 

6 

4 

Uaroh 

352 

107 

72 

47 

30 

23 

23 

17 

17 

9 

4 

3 

February 

327 

112 

62 

39 

36 

26 

16 

9 

9 

7 

7 

4 

January 

390 

118 

63 

55 

49 

37 

23 

21 

14 

5 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19S3 

Deoeniber 

112 

102 

79 

72 

56 

40 

32 

28 

12 

7 

7 

BoTOniber 

■ '; 

178 

148 

121 

93 

68 

58 

37 

28 

21 

9 

10 

October 

603 

115 

101 

77 

84 

66 

51 

38 

30 

13 

17 

11 

Septeiober 

689 

149 

111 

80 

82 

74 

60 

56 

35 

22 

15 

S 

August 

202 

39 

45 

30 

21 

19 

13 

10 

11 

5 

6 

3 

July 

193 

41 

33 

21 

25 

26 

13 

17 

11 

3 

1 

2 

June 

410 

112 

73 

49 

38 

40 

26 

25 

14 

16 

10 

7 

liay 

221 

46 

36 

32 

24 

25 

19 

9 

10 

11 

5 

6 

April 

132 

27 

21 

14 

19 

20 

14 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

Ilarch 

285 

72 

57 

38 

30 

30 

18 

19 

9 

6 

5 

1 

February 

259 

62 

41 

31 

33 

30 

21 

15 

8 

6 

5 

7 

January 

326 

60 

60 

39 

52 

31 

38 

17 

13 

7 

5 

4 

48 

7 

10 

7 

9 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

19SZ 

DocMiber 

236 

62 

47 

28 

40 

29 

41 

9 

9 

8 

4 

9 

HovBiuber 

389 

67 

84 

54 

48 

46 

39 

16 

15 

8 

6 

6 

October 

498 

83 

92 

S3 

54 

69 

50 

36 

20 

26 

8 

7 

September 

502 

61 

66 

57 

82 

72 

55 

36 

28 

17 

13 

15 

Unknown 

Prior  to 

September  1952 

167 

20 

27 

17 

21 

25 

21 

12 

8 

11 

3 

2 

Unknown 

132 

26 

32 

21 

10 

17 

7 

7 

3 

4 

4 

1 
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Table  XV.  -  Dlroot  Unemplo^TWttt  Pelief  Cases  in 
PomiEylvanifi  Public  Ascistar.ce  Sarnplej  by  jrumber 
of  Persons  in  Case  and  by  Date  of  Last  Openinc 


DATK  DP 

"  

CAS 

E  S  IN 

C  L  U  D  I 

TT—  





LAST  OPEMIJG  ''"^'^ 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

.  .  _  .  . 

Seven 

tvlne 

Ten 

Over  Ten 

cases 

poraon 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

17,221 

4,946 

3,170 

2,448 

1,965 

1,644 

1,094 

75S 

■  ■ 
563 

348 

224 

176 

19SG 

2,728 

796 

428 

403 

326 

236 

173 

141 

89 

59 

36 

42 

April 

2,  OSS 

505 

304 

296 

246 

224 

150 

109 

97 

48 

33 

25 

lisroh 

1,448 

430 

271 

204 

150 

148 

78 

59 

56 

30 

13 

9 

Pebrmry 

1,259 

357 

214 

181 

163 

111 

82 

49 

47 

26 

24 

5 

January 

1,028 

267 

184 

1S6 

122 

100 

69 

53 

26 

25 

14 

12 

Onknown 

46 

46 

Deoember 

700 

231 

96 

91 

99 

44 

55 

29 

24 

15 

9 

7 

HoTenber 

460 

138 

78 

72 

51 

36 

29 

14 

11 

6 

11 

5 

October 

364 

lie 

69 

47 

46 

25 

20 

14 

15 

5 

3 

2 

September 

313 

112 

69 

34 

34 

27 

14 

7 

8 

4 

4 

August 

456 

133 

97 

53 

49 

40 

31 

25 

10 

9 

4 

5 

July 

402 

118 

81 

46 

54 

32 

29 

17 

10 

6 

6 

3 

June 

210 

76 

42 

33 

16 

15 

7 

8 

6 

1 

5 

2 

Hay 

219 

74 

37 

28 

18 

19 

14 

10 

1 

6 

7 

5 

April 

257 

103 

39 

34 

19 

27 

12 

9 

5 

7 

1 

1 

Uaroh 

312 

116 

61 

43 

31 

15 

22 

13 

3 

3 

3 

2 

February 

255 

81 

49 

42 

30 

15 

9 

9 

11 

8 

1 

January 

326 

103 

60 

37 

44 

31 

19 

9 

13 

4 

3 

3 

Unlnom 

1934 


Dec  amber 

26S 

100 

56 

38 

24 

15 

14 

6 

6 

2 

1 

2 

Hoveu^er 

237 

79 

57 

34 

18 

16 

15 

5 

4 

5 

2 

2 

Ootober 

234 

77 

62 

33 

24 

22 

9 

8 

3 

3 

S 

Septanber 

189 

63 

38 

31 

22 

11 

10 

4 

7 

3 

August 

174 

39 

32 

23 

26 

15 

15 

10 

6 

4 

2 

2 

July 

1S2 

43 

17 

16 

18 

13 

6 

8 

3 

2 

4 

2 

June 

125 

39 

24 

17 

10 

14 

9 

7 

2 

1 

"»y 

142 

46 

SO 

19 

IS 

7 

13 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

April 

134 

37 

28 

21 

14 

15 

3 

3 

4 

5 

1 

3 

Uarsh 

159 

51 

37 

25 

9 

13 

9 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

February 

165 

66 

34 

18 

16 

9 

14 

8 

5 

2 

3 

1 

January 

159 

42 

31 

26 

15 

11 

18 

7 

5 

1 

1 

3 

UnJmoKn 

1933 


December 

221 

49 

57 

31 

29 

22 

11 

9 

7 

November 

330 

75 

84 

58 

40 

28 

18 

9 

8 

October 

215 

SO 

65 

25 

19 

24 

10 

8 

15 

Septeinber 

230 

55 

51 

34 

24 

26 

17 

11 

4 

August 

75 

13 

21 

10 

11 

7 

3 

3 

3 

July 

44 

11 

5 

5 

7 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Juna 

89 

26 

24 

10 

6 

6 

7 

4 

2 

May 

48 

15 

14 

1 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1 

April 

29 

7 

9 

'  5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Uarch 

57 

17 

16 

5 

6 

6 

2 

4 

February 

48 

11 

16 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1 

January 

66 

11 

17 

6 

7 

7 

11 

1 

2 

Unknown 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4  11 
8  11 

4  2  3 

5  3- 
112 
2  -  - 

1-  2 
2 

S  -  - 

111 

2-  2 


1932 


Deoendjar 

55 

17 

7 

5 

5 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

HoTondber 

95 

16 

29 

16 

11 

10 

3 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Ootober 

106 

22 

24 

11 

15 

12 

10 

7 

3 

3 

1 

Septamber 

133 

20 

22 

19 

20 

12 

8 

10 

3 

7 

6 

6 

Unknown 


Prior  to 

September,  1932    49  7  11  876321211 

Unknowp  406         102  93  64  -  47  24  22  13  9  10  2 
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Talle  xn.  -  Cases  In  PeimsylTOnla  Fii^illc  Aosistanoo  Saryle) 
by  !Tunber  of  Persons  In  Case,  and  by  Total  VTeekly  Case  InootB  for 
Each  of  the  Three  Agencies  Studied 


TOTAL   CASES  niCLUSCiG  

WEEKLI  Total       One         Two         Three      Four       Fire         Sij       Seven      Eight      sSe       fen       Orer  ten 

CASS  IHCOUE  Cases      person    persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons 

ODTDOOR  POCR  RELKF 


Total 

2,606 

1,295 

585 

209 

156  106 

55 

52           26  9 

7 

7 

$  2*60  and  imdsr 

1,187 

956 

189 

59 

20  6 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

2.61  to  7.60 

1,155 

550 

355 

149 

112  86 

40 

36           16  4 

2 

4 

7.61  to  12.60 

116 

15 

52 

15 

17  7 

8 

8  i 

i  5 

2 

3 

12.61  to  17.50 

25 

1 

7 

2 

2  1 

2 

6  ! 

i  1 

1 

- 

17.61  to  22.60 

9 

- 

1 

2 

3  2 

1 

- 

- 

22.61  to  27.50 

6 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

Otbt  27.50 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Unknown 

16 

15 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

DIRECT  UHEMFLOyiiEHT  RELIEF 

Total 

17,221 

4,946 

5,170 

2, 

,446 

1.965  1.544 

1,094 

753         555  348 

224 

176 

$  2.60  and  under 

BBB 

781 

55 

22 

19  4 

6 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2.61  to  7.60 

8,204 

4,066 

2,426 

1, 

,052 

366  155 

75 

40           26  15 

6 

1 

7.51  to  12.50 

4,559 

75 

592 

1, 

,165 

1,251  797 

368 

164           8!  56 

23 

7 

12.61  to  17.50 

2,502 

16 

52 

114 

250  447 

507 

409         277  125 

76 

SO 

17.61  to  22.50 

796 

6 

17 

55 

56  77 

84 

84         117  156 

96 

87 

22.51  to  27.50 

222 

2 

14 

20 

20  25 

25 

20           27  21 

14 

54 

Over  27.60 

222 

4 

7 

16 

29  39 

28 

S3          25  17 

9 

17 

Unknown 

28 

5 

8 

6 

2  2 

2 

2            -  . 

1 

FEDERAL  WORKS 

FROCTAM 

Total 

22.577 

5,561 

5,673 

3. 

i9es 

5,438  2.587 

1.859 

1.284         870  516 

502 

526 

$  2.50  and  under 

1 

1            -  - 

2.51  to  7.50 

127 

11 

IJ 

17 

12  25 

16 

10           14  5 

4 

4 

7.61  to  12.60 

5,750 

266 

716 

732 

655  486 

540 

256  152 

1  98 

40 

27 

12.51  to  17.60 

15,648 

2,771 

2,641 

2| 

,616 

2,058  1,422 

922 

587         566  206 

90 

90 

17.61  to  22.50 

5,136 

306 

445 

550 

501  409 

512 

244         160  94 

70 

67 

22.61  to  27.60 

757 

2 

50 

92 

125  120 

112 

75  n 

:  41 

40 

SO 

Orer  27.50 

968 

2 

26 

95 

126  127 

156 

131         106  74 

68 

87 

Dnkncwn 

10 

S 

3 

5 

1 

Table  XVII,  -  Case 

8  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sanqjlej  by  TTeekly  Income 

from  Sources 

other  than  Relief 

Grant  or 

•  Security  TTage  and  by  Total  Weekly  Case  Income, 

for  Each 

of  the 

Three  Agencies 

;  Studied 

TOTAL 

CASES  WITH  WEEKLY  niCCHE  FR(M  SODECBS  OTHEH 

THAB  RELIEF  GRA5T  OR  SECURITY 

WACS 

WEEELT 

Total 

12.50  and 

{2.61 

to    17.51  to 

J12.51  to 

117.51  to    J22.61  to 

Over 

CASE  IECCa(E 

Cases 

Hone 

under 

7.50 

12.50 

17.50 

22.50 

27.50 

»27.60 

Unknown 

OUTDOOR  POOR 

RELIEF 

Total 

2,606 

1,647 

671 

126 

S2 

8 

4 

1 

16 

i  2.50  and  under 

1,197 

671 

626 

- 

2.61  to  7.50 

1,156 

1,049 

40 

46 

- 

7.61  to  12.60 

U6 

20 

4 

76 

16 

- 

12.51  to  17.6Q 

25 

1 

1 

5 

14 

6 

- 

17.61  to  22.60 

9 

5 

2 

2 

2 

- 

22.51  to  27.50 

6 

5 

3 

- 

Orer  27.60 

2 

1 

1 

- 

Unlotown 

16 

16 

DISECI 

UHKMPLOmEHT  RELIEF 

Total 

17,221 

14.626 

41! 

1,087 

562 

261 

160 

48 

60 

24 

1  2.50  and  under 

888 

886 

2 

- 

2.51  to  7.50 

8,204 

7,920 

161 

103 

- 

7.61  to  12.60 

4,559 

5.840 

149 

516 

54 

1 

■ 

12.51  to  17.50 

2,502 

1.614 

64 

528 

256 

40 

17.61  to  22.60 

796 

548 

15 

116 

168 

114 

15 

- 

22.61  to  27.60 

222 

17 

2 

22 

65 

64 

62 

2 

■ 

Orer  27.50 

222 

1 

10 

52 

73 

46 

60 

Unlmown 

28 

5 

1 

24 

l-'kimkAT  ffCRKS 

PROSiAll 

Total 

22,577 

19,266 

590 

1,222 

645 

399 

209 

96 

140 

10 

$  2.50  and  under 

1 

1 

- 

2.61  to  7.60 

127 

125 

4 

- 

7^1  to  12.60 

5,750 

5,693 

16 

19 

2 

- 

12^1  to  17.60 

1S.64« 

12,648 

305 

55! 

25 

5 

- 

17.61  to  22.50 

5,156 

2,251 

60 

681 

154 

19 

1 

- 

22.61  to  27.60 

757 

107 

10 

171 

566 

94 

9 

- 

OT«r  27.60 

968 

127 

6 

16 

100 

283 

199 

S6 

140 

- 

Unloiovn 

10 

10 

Table 

mil.  - 

Wrect  Unfii!q)loyiiient  Relief  Coses  in  Pennsyl-Tania 

Public  Assistance  Sample) 

by  Araount  of  VTeekly  Eudcet  TTeeds  and  by  Total  Weekly  Case  Income 

TOTAL 

WEEKLT  BUDGET 

HEEDS 

Total 

t2.50  and 

»2.61  to    »7.61  to 

»12.5l  to 

tW.51  to    (22,51  to 

Over 

CASE  IHCOie 

Cases 

under 

7.50 

12.50 

17.50 

22.60 

27.50 

♦27.50 

Total 

17,221 

S96 

6,616 

6,160 

2.773 

1,282 

304 

44 

147 

i  2 .50  and  under 

868 

648 

205 

SO 

1 

6 

2.61  to  7.60 

8,204 

29 

6,178 

1,  760 

143 

54 

8 

1 

66 

7.61  to  12.60 

4,569 

9 

256 

2,692 

1,273 

lOS 

6 

1 

20 

12.61  to  17.60 

2,502 

3 

92 

274 

1,080 

791 

40 

1 

21 

17.51  to  22.50 

796 

4 

46 

96 

167 

247 

218 

23 

6 

22.61  to  27.60 

222 

26 

57 

41 

65 

26 

14 

6 

Orer  27.50 

222 

2 

17 

61 

78 

64 

11 

4 

6 

Unkncmn 

26 

28 
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Table  XXTV.  -  Employable  Fersona  In  Pennsylvanie.  Public  Assistance  Samplej 
by  EDiployment  Status  and  by  Last  or  Present  ITon-Relief  Occupation 
for  the  Three  Agencies  Studied 


CLASS  OF  LAST 

PR  rVATELY 

EMPLOYBD    Employed  on 

UNEMPLOYED 

SEEKING  WORK 

OR  PRESENT  HON- 

Total 

Full 

Part  Federal 

Pr  OT  i  0  u  8  ly 

RELIEF  OCCUPATION 

employable 

time        Works  Program 

employed 

Inexpar  ienced 

OUTDOOR 

POOR  RELIEF 

Total 

544 

31 

80  16 

323 

94 

Proi ossional  and  teohnlcai 

g 

PropT  ietors ,  nanagers  and 

Ox  I  lo  lais 

Of f ic6  workers 

14 

10 

SalesiDon  and  kindred  workers 

22 

2 

2 

17 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen  in 

building  and  construction 

24 

2 

—  2 

20 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen  in 

manuf ac tur  ing  and  other 

industr ies 

23 

_ 

4  1 

18 

Semi-skilled  workers  in  build- 

ing and  construction 

23 

1 

5  1 

16 

_ 

Semi-akilled  workers  in  manufactur- 

ing and  other  industries 

120 

7 

20  3 

86 

4 

Unskilled  laborers 

77 

2 

8  3 

63 

1 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

workers 

104 

10 

26 

65 

Farm  operators  and  laborers 

28 

1 

8  2 

Inexperienoed  persons 

9S 

3 

1  4 

3 

82 

Unspeoif  lad 

4 

1 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

Total 

19 

842 

1,329  404 

14, 

• 

Professional  and  teoruiloal 

217 

5 

27  3 

Propr ietors ,  managers  and 

of f ic  iala 

396 

23 

46  5 

Office  workers 

550 

50 

44  9 

443 

Sa le smen  and  kindred  workers 

806 

62 

85  9 

647 

Skilled  workers  emd  foremen  in 

building  and  construction 

1, 

,389 

27 

51  19 

_ 

* 

Skilled  workers  ajid  foremen  in 

manufacturing  and  other 

industries 

935 

41 

71  9 

810 

4 

Semi-skilled  workers  in 

building  and  construotion 

813 

33 

49  10 

716 

5 

Semi-skilled  workers  in  manufactur- 

ing and  other  industries 

4, 

,865 

276 

408  46 

4,103 

32 

Unskilled  laborers 

s, 

,296 

130 

172  35 

2,943 

IS 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

workers 

2,970 

154 

336  17 

2,425 

38 

Farm  operators  and  laborers 

492 

36 

36  8 

Inexperienced  persons 

2| 

,792 

3 

3  216 

136 

2  434 

Unspeoif  led 

44 

1  13 

10 

15 

FEDERAL 

,  WORKS  PROGRAM 

Total 

34, 

,217 

1,656 

1,638  22,395 

• 

0,460 

Professional  and  technical 

569 

20 

22  465 

71 

ProprletorSt  managers  and 

officials 

504 

24 

23  405 

Office  workers 

1, 

,080 

96 

41  752 

184 

Salesmen  and  kindred  workers 

1, 

,183 

98 

91  752 

236 

g 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen  in 

building  and  construction 

5. 

,020 

120 

61  2,527 

5 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen  in 

mnuf  ac  tur  ing  and  other 

industries 

1, 

,778 

72 

55  1,469 

178 

4 

Semi-skilled  workers  in 

building  and  construotion 

1, 

,616 

88 

78  1,454 

192 

4 

Semi-skilled  workers  in  manufactur- 

ing and  other  industries 

6, 

,965 

381 

496  4,806 

1,258 

24 

Unskilled  laborers 

6, 

,808 

442 

264  5,283 

776 

23 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

workers 

3, 

,123 

227 

389  1,464 

1,010 

33 

Farm  operators  and  laborers 

1, 

,421 

87 

90  1,106 

130 

8 

Inexperienced  persons 

5| 

,495 

2,133 

137 

3,225 

Unspecified 

436 

1 

ft  279 

37 

110 

.185. 
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Table  XXXm  -  Cases  In  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample j 
by  Number  of  Persons  in  Case  and  by  Number  Privntely  Employed 
for  Each  of  the  Three  Agencies  Studied 


KOMBEE  OP  PnnSONS  Total  PRIVATELY  ElIFLDYSD  

IH  CASE  cases  None       One  person       Two"  "peVsons       Three  persons       Over  three  persons" 


OUTDOOR  POOR  REUEP 


Total 

2,605 

2,395 

109 

1 

One  person 

1,295 

1.269 

26 

_ 

Two  persons 

583 

562 

21 

- 

_ 

Throe  persons 

209 

197 

12 

_ 

Four  persons 

156 

137 

19 

- 

_ 

FlTO  persons 

106 

96 

9 

1 

- 

- 

Six  persons 

55 

49 

G 

- 

- 

- 

Seven  persons 

52 

44 

3 

- 

- 

- 

ElEht  persons 

26 

22 

4 

_ 

- 

llino  persons 

9 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Ton  persons 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Over  ten  persons 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

DIRECT 

umn>LOY!.ffim?  belief 

Total 

17,221 

15,328 

1,652 

208 

30 

3 

One  person 

4,946 

4,844 

102 

_ 

Two  persons 

3,170 

2,956 

205 

9 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

2,448 

2,173 

260 

15 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

1,966 

1,690 

240 

32 

3 

- 

Five  persons 

1,544 

1,262 

240 

36 

6 

- 

Six  persons 

1,094 

867 

206 

20 

: 

- 

Seven  persons 

753 

666 

136 

29 

4 

- 

Eight  persons 

563 

408 

122 

20 

Z 

- 

nine  persons 

348 

267 

62 

15 

4 

- 

Ten  persons 

224 

158 

45 

17 

4 

- 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

118 

36 

16 

4 

3 

FEDERAL  TOPJfS  PROOMM 

Total 

22,377 

19,669 

2,234 

383 

72 

19 

One  person 

3,361 

3,314 

47 

Ttto  persons 

3,873 

3,701 

171 

1 

Three  persons 

3,983 

3,634 

333 

16 

Four  persons 

3,438 

3,015 

376 

46 

1 

Five  persons 

2,587 

2,188 

339 

62 

7 

1 

Six  persons 

1,839 

1,462 

298 

62 

15 

Z 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

962 

227 

57 

15 

3 

Eight  persons 

870 

647 

169 

46 

8 

Eine  persons 

615 

366 

116 

31 

7 

5 

Ten  persons 

302 

197 

71 

25 

6 

3 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

173 

87 

47 

13 

5 
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Table  JSXl*  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  in  PemiGylvajiia  Public  Asslstanoe  Sample 
by  Agency  Prorlding  Aid,  by  Presence  or  Absence  of  Father,  and  by  IMmbor  of  Children  under 
Sljrteen  years  of  Age  In  the  Case 


HUISER  OF  CHILDREH 
TJUDEE  SIXTEEN  YEARS 
OF  AGE  IH  CASE  


Number  of  children 
under  sixteen  in 
a  ample 

One  child 
Two  children 
Three  children 
Four  children 
Five  children 
Six  children 
Seven  children 
Over  seven  children 


TBSEE  AGEMCIK  OUTDOOR  POOR  BEUEF      DIRECT  UimTLOYimTT  ffil-IE?    FEpERAl  TORp 

■-Totat  Patter    Father  TSt^I     Father    Father      fJEST      Father    Father      Total      Father  Father 

ehlldren  preaent  absent    children  present  absent    children  present  aheent    children  preeeirt  abeent 


58,123  47,983 


7,25S 
11,011 
11,591 
9,754 
7,579 
5,241 
3,129 
2,559 


5,122 
8,515 
9,359 
8,290 
6,609 
4,794 
2,877 
2.417 


,140 

1,862 

607 

1,255 

23, 

,271 

17.993 

5,278 

32, 

,990 

29,383 

3,607 

,137 

183 

50 

133 

2, 

,728 

1,643 

1,085 

4, 

,348 

3,429 

919 

,496 

301 

102 

199 

4, 

,062 

2,769 

1,293 

6. 

,648 

6,644 

1,004 

,232 

426 

69 

337 

4, 

,660 

3,443 

1,117 

6, 

,605 

5,627 

776 

,464 

303 

84 

219 

3, 

,824 

3,019 

806 

5, 

,627 

5,187 

440 

970 

259 

70 

189 

3, 

,207 

2,694 

513 

4, 

,113 

3,845 

266 

447 

222 

102 

120 

2, 

,227 

1,992 

235 

2, 

,792 

2,700 

92 

262 

66 

14 

42 

1 

,415 

1,273 

142 

1, 

,668 

1,690 

68 
38 

142 

112 

96 

16 

1 

,248 

1,160 

88 

1 

,199 

1,161 

Table  XXXII.  -  Children  In  Pennsylvania  Public  Asaletance  Sample  under  Sixteen  years  of  Agej 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  by  Race,  Sex,  and  Family  Status 


THREE  AGENCIK 


OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF        DIRECT  UREMFLDYMEKT  RELIEF    FEDERAL  mRYJi  PKQj^^KJT 


SEX  Aim 

FAiULY  STATUS 


All 
races 

vmite 

Colored 

All 
raoes 

TOilte  Colored 

All 
races 

Vlhite 

Colored 

All 
races 

rrhlte 

Colored 

BOTH  SEXES 

58,123 

51,573 

6,550 

1,862 

1.720 

142 

23,271 

19.907 

3.364 

32.990 

29.946 

3,044 

46,337 

42,339 

3,998 

587 

677 

10 

17  401 

15  695 

1.706 

28.349 

26.067 

2,282 

9,108 

1,192 

1.066 

124 

3  454 

3  056 

2  577 

479 

20 

20 

592 

488 

104 

1 ,034 

870 

164 

944 

697 

247 

62 

54 

8 

379 

24« 

131 

503 

395 

108 

88 

60 

28 

1 

1 

HALES 

39 

22 

17 

48 

37 

11 

29,309 

26,029 

3.280 

958 

888 

70 

11,776 

10.071 

1.705 

16,575 

15,070 

1.505 

23.326 

21.359 

1.966 

307 

304 

3 

8,757 

7. 916 

841 

14,261 

13,139 

1,122 

4,620 

3.582 

1,038 

606 

642 

64 

2,496 

1.758 

738 

1,516 

1,282 

236 

867 

706 

161 

15 

15 

319 

259 

60 

523 

432 

91 

468 

353 

115 

29 

26 

3 

188 

129 

69 

251 

198 

53 

39 

29 

10 

1 

1 

FEMALES 

16 

9 

7 

22 

19 

3 

28.814 

26,544 

3,270 

904 

832 

72 

11,495 

9.636 

1.659 

16,415 

14,876 

1,539 

23,012 

20,980 

2,032 

280 

273 

7 

8,644 

7.779 

865 

14,088 

12,920 

1,160 

4,488 

3,517 

971 

686 

526 

60 

2,364 

1.696 

666 

1.538 

1,296 

243 

789 

672 

117 

5 

5 

273 

229 

44 

511 

438 

73 

476 

344 

132 

33 

28 

5 

191 

119 

72 

252 

197 

55 

49 

31 

18 

23 

13 

10 

26 

18 

6 

Children  of  both  sexes 
under  sixteen 

Living  with  both  parents 

Livinc  with  mother  - 
father  absent 

Living  with  father  - 
mother  absent 

Living  with  closely  re- 
lated persons  other 
than  parents 

Living  with  unrelated  or 
distantly  related  per- 
sons 


Male  Children  Under  Six- 
teen 

Living  with  both  parents 

Living  with  mother  - 
father  absent 

Living  with  father  - 
mother  absent 

Llvini^  with  closely  re- 
lated persons  other 
than  parents 

Living  with  unrelated  or 
distantly  related  per- 
sons 


Fenale  Children  Under  Sia^ 
teen 


Living  with  mother  - 
father  absent 

Living  with  father  - 
mother  absent 

Living  with  closely  re- 
lated persons  other 
than  parents 

Living  with  unrelated  or 
distantly  related  per- 
sons 


Table  JOOQII.  -  Children  in  Pennsylvania  F\ibllo  Assistance  Sanyle  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Agej 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and  by  Family  Status  of  Parents 


Outdoor 

Direct 

Federal 

PAMLY  STATUS 

Three 

Foor 

Unenployment 

Works 

OF  PAREMTS 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Total  Children  Under  Sixteen 

68,123 

1.662 

23,271 

32.990 

Living  with  both  parents 

46,337 

587 

17,401 

28,349 

Living  with  mother  -  father  absent 

9,108 

1.192 

4,860 

3,056 

Father  dead  or  insane 

3,974 

622 

1.938 

1,414 

father  divorced 

402 

21 

191 

190 

father  deserted  and  separated 

3.863 

415 

2.246 

1.202 

father  absent  for  other  reason 

869 

134 

465 

250 

Living  with  father  -  nKsther  absent 

1.646 

20 

592 

1.034 

nBther  dead  or  Insane 

1.249 

16 

437 

796 

mother  divorced 

64 

22 

42 

mother  deserted  and  separated 

295 

4 

113 

178- 

nuther  absent  for  other  reason 

3S 

20 

18 

Living  with  closely  related  persons 

other  than  parents 

944 

62 

379 

503 

Living  with  unrelated  or  distinctly 

related  persons 

88 

1 

39 

48 
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Table  AAAViII.  -  Caoes  axvd  Peraons  in  P«imsylvRnla  Public  AAsl8tano»  Saiipla 

by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  by  County 


THREE  AGENCIES  OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF        DIRECT  mEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF        FEDERAL  WORKS  PROGRAM 

Cases    Persons  Cases    Persons  Cases    Persons  Cases  Persons 


State  Total  42,103 

Adams  71 

Allegheny  6,972 

Armstrong  303 

Beaver  572 

Bedford  205 

Berks  773 

Blair  478 

Bradford  124 

Bucks  203 

Butlor  290 

Cambria  765 

Cameron  13 

Carbon  274 

Centre  196 

Chester  272 

Clarion  113 

Clearfield  610 

Clinton  142 

Co  limb  ia  202 

Crawford  248 

Cumberland  176 

Dauphin  545 

DolawEire  582 

Elk  102 

Erie  808 

Fayette  1,236 

Forest  46 

Franklin  222 

Fulton  38 

Greene  200 

Himtlngdon  135 

Indiana  357 

Jefferson  270 

Juniata  59 

LaokBwanna  1,834 

Lancaster  462 

Lawrence  556 

Lebanon  160 

Lehigh  710 

Luzerne  2,477 

LyoondjQg  395 

MoKoan  150 

Keroer  466 

Mifflin  174 

Uonroe  96 

Montgomery  369 

Montour  59 

Northampton  619 
Northxnnberland  737 

Perry  55 

Philadelphia  10,220 

Pike  22 

Potter  72 

Schuylkill  1,200 

Snyder  95 

Somerset  477 

Sulli-nn  30 

Susquehanna  151 

Tioga  84 

Union  68 

Venango  277 

VTarren  161 

Washington  662 

Wayne  109 

Westmoreland  1,026 

Timing  78 

York  428 


151,456 

2,505 

5 

i,380 

17,221 

57,895 

22,377 

88,160 

319 

12 

37 

26 

128 

33 

154 

22,166 

242 

531 

2,908 

9,146 

1,214 

16 

24 

87 

352 

2,046 

41 

179 

172 

556 

Til 

675 

22 

44 

35 

177 

llfl 

2,464 

125 

180 

272 

784 

^r: 

1,600 

1,891 

69 

113 

141 

677 

1(201 

464 

33 

58 

21 

112 

7n 

294 

855 

3 

5 

58 

226 

Id.? 

624 

1,152 

42 

72 

87 

373 

1R1 

3,153 

24 

44 

296 

1  194 

446 

1,915 

39 

5 

a/ 

10 

2 

20 

1,048 

39 

93 
66 

46 

214 

IfiQ 

741 

877 

21 

45 

183 

132 

626 

1,201 

11 

39 

73 

290 

186 

872 

467 

6 

15 

24 

77 

83 

375 

2,506 

66 

129 

188 

775 

357 

1 ,602 

540 

25 

43 

21 

78 

96 

419 

781 

50 

79 

46 

157 

890 

34 

49 

121 

441 

^QT 

Ann 

703 

19 

42 

46 

157 

111 

504 

1,919 

SO 

109 

209 

745 

2,180 

108 

238 

88 

374 

^flfi 

1  *^fl 

489 

12 

35 

18 

71 

72 

383 

2,736 

57 

79 

351 

1,118 

400 

1  539 

4,976 

12 

14 

461 

1,528 

763 

149 

3 

14 

7 

28 

^*107 

887 

63 

180 

46 

157 

113 

550 

194 

2 

2 

11 

43 

25 

820 

13 

27 

58 

205 

129 

588 

579 

10 

IB 

32 

131 

93 

430 

1.520 

20 

36 

102 

406 

235 

1,138 

23 

44 

80 

346 

167 

748 

258 

5 

IS 

13 

59 

41 

186 

7,396 

112 

230 

865 

3,091 

857 

1,716 

19 

32 

182 

633 

1,884 

48 

86 

192 

636 

316 

1  *1R9 

529 

40 

148 

44 

184 

76 

'  _^ 

2,707 

72 

204 

328 

1,279 

310 

1 

10,919 

144  b/ 

350  b/ 

1,102 

4  660 

1,417 

43 

75 

116 

364 

^*236 

978 

566 

36 

93 

45 

176 

69 

297 

1,573 

79 

174 

126 

387 

261 

1,012 

758 

12 

23 

83 

372 

388 

17 

44 

26 

108 

1,548 

54 

114 

74 

327 

in? 

237 

5 

7 

13 

40 

41 

190 

2,421 

B7 

168 

196 

775 

356 

1  478 

3,071 

34 

63 

302 

1,155 

401 

1  853 

239 

4 

13 

11 

53 

40 

173 

30,865 

33 

46 

5,745 

16,801 

4,442 

14,016 

81 

4 

s 

5 

25 

13 

51 

318 

9 

49 

17 

61 

46 

4,756 

84 

127 

428 

1,394 

688 

5,256 

367 

8 

20 

23 

73 

62 

274 

2,064 

25 

46 

153 

692 

299 

1,324 

121 

6 

14 

6 

11 

19 

96 

619 

10 

28 

40 

145 

101 

446 

363 

5 

22 

23 

75 

56 

266 

294 

10 

24 

14 

57 

44 

215 

1,069 

20 

36 

84 

333 

173 

690 

607 

25 

63 

28 

123 

108 

421 

2,286 

76 

150 

233 

716 

353 

1,420 

474 

10 

IS 

36 

157 

63 

302 

4,289 

54 

108 

336 

1,241 

636 

2,940 

291 

16 

26 

16 

63 

48 

202 

1,634 

S3 

114 

139 

461 

256 

1,059 

a/    Includes  30  Cases  and  70  Persons  in  Kiddle  Coalfield  Poor  Dlstrlot,  «*ioh  crosses  Carbon  and  Luieme 
County  boundary  line. 

b/    Includes  21  Cases  and  36  Persons  in  Pittston^Jeniins  Poor  District,  which  crosses  Lutemo  and  Lacka- 
County  boundary  line. 
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APPENDIX  C 
PUBLIC  ASSISTAI'ICE  STUDY  SCHEDULE 
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